







! In this hook Henry Gibbs extends and j 
, broadens his study of the contemporary ! 
African scene, started in 1949 with Twilight in 
South Africa and continued with his observa¬ 
tions of Arab Nationalism given in his 1951 
1 study Crescent in Shadow. 

Recent years have seen swift and startling 
' developments in Africa. These Mr. Gibbs [ 
i examines as they influence European and 1 
, African communities living side by side in this , 

\ unsettled age. Opening with a resumd of events i 
1 in South Africa since 1949, Mr. Gibbs outlines i 
\ the political and economic situation in the - 
i Rhodesias and Nyasaland as they stand on the 
/ verge of Central African Federation, the 
evolution of African political groups, and j 
economic possibilities. He notes the main 
hazards confrontingTanganyika, and the scene 
j in Kenya as it encountered Mau Man atrocities, i 
11 is observations upon Kenya arc the first lie 
j has made since those given in Safari for Gold, j 
> written in collaboration with .1. R. Smeaton- ] 

1 Stuart twelve years ago. 
j Mr. Gibbs comments on Indian infiltration j 
i into Africa, provides startling evidence on the J 
, population problem, and answers critics who 
i affirm that Europeans have no right in Africa, j 
f, Arguing that British and African interests are j 
l' ultimately identical, the book urges realisation ( 
that present tendencies contain dangers which \ 
, can only be overcome by dealing with African- ’ 
. British relations and developments upon a' j 
1 wide and comprehensive plan. ; 
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INTRODUCTION 


Africa provides a writer with some initial difficulties. To most 
Europeans it is an unknown continent largely enveloped in 
jungle and they incline to view it with romantically prejudiced 
eyes. They expect every writer to enliven them with stories of hair- 
raising escapes from chaiging rhino, snapping crocodiles, and 
bounding lions, with a jolly monkey to add humour and a 
poisonous spider snugged down in bed to provide the unexpected. 
Europeans who know at least part of the continent are usually 
even more prejudiced. They expect a book to concentrate upon 
and confirm their memories and opinions, and, like all of us, arc 
eager for known names to start a chain of reminiscences. 

These brief sketches are about another Africa. The farthest 
point of this Africa is thirty-six hours from England by air. It is an 
Africa which is part of this world, an Africa which has been opened, 
which has airfields every few hundred miles and ports all round its 
coast, cinemas and theatres and radio-stations and hospitals in its 
towns, an Africa from whose great spaces the European has 
pushed back four-footed wild beasts into ever-narrowing centres. 
A multi-racial Africa. And a British Africa, though what emerges 
in these sketches is to be found in areas under the rule of other 
European countries. It is an Africa in which the huge and rapidly 
expanding African community is emerging to demand that its 
voice be heeded, and an Africa in which sections of the European 
community are attempting, as I have said before, like King 
Canute, to order back the advancing tide. Above all, an Africa 
whose population is advancing erratically along a straining 
tightrope. 

As on previous occasions, I made no attempt to interview 
leading political figures. This is perhaps an omission. Alas, earlier 
experience showed me that some such figures wished their personal 
opinions and prejudices to be accepted as fact and I fear they 
found me a poor audience at such times. 

A criticism may be that the balance of these slight sketches is 
wrong. Why return to the past, speculate upon the future, or heed 
unpleasant aspects of the present scene? Unfortunately, the winter 
has no choice in the matter. His task being different from that of 

9 
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the reporter he has to select those aspects which he believes most 
representative of the country’s mood and character. 

My debt to others who have written about Africa is obvious, 
and I have acknowledged it in my bibliography. It is my hope that 
these sketches will prompt some who glance at them to observe 
the African situation more closely, and the books listed provide 
both entertainment and valuable inlbrmation which will amply 
repay those who obtain them. 

As on previous occasions, my gratitude is due to all who pro¬ 
vided hospitality and kindness along the route, finally, my 
thanks are due to the Central Office of Information for permission 
to use the photographs used as frontispiece and numbered ga, gb, 
10a, iob, ix, 12a and 12b; similarly to (he Southern Rhodesian 
Public Relations Department lor those numbered ib, 2, 3a, 3b, 
4b, 5a, 5b, 6a, 6b, 7a, 7b and 8 (and my regret that they refused 
me permission to use a photograph of an old African beggar, of a 
beauty that Rembrandt would have loved); to South African 
Railways for 1a and 13a, and the State Information Office for 
4a, 13b, 14a; and to the Natal Daily News for 14. 

Hknry Gums. 



OIIAI'TKR I 


HAVE EUROPEANS ANY RIGHT 
TO BE IN AFRICA? 

“ The pinnacle of hyenic humour was the hyena, the classic 
hyena, that bit too far back while ruiming, would circle madly, 
snapping and taming at himself until he pulled his own intes¬ 
tines out, and thm stood then?, jerking them out and eating them 
with ulhh.” 

The Green Hills of Africa by 

Ei nest Hemingway . 

Some while aficr my first visit to South Africa, at a time when 
my impressions of that country were already in print, the editor of 
a literary journal asked me to review a recently published book on 
parts of Africa. 

The conclusion of another visit to Africa, and the beginning of 
further observations upon that continent, provides an opportunity 
to note a question posed by the book given me for review, the 
work of Mr. George Padmore. 1 

The dust-jacket of Padmorc’s book carried an ambiguously 
worded quotation, the meaning of which eluded my attempts to 
interpret it. It said: “Britain has built and lost two great empires 
•—in America and India—but the prospects are that her third, in 
Africa, will be her greatest.” The sentence contains at least three 
inexactitudes—Britain shared in but did noL build America, she 
did not “lose” India, and India is a member of the Common¬ 
wealth-—but what are Britain’s prospects in Africa? To build and 
lose? To build? Or to lose? The book provided no answer. 

Mr. Padmore is the grandson of an African born into slavery on 
Barbados, His father, a senior agricultural instructor of the 
island’s Department of Education, was a Fellow of the British 
Entomological Society. He himself gained his education in the 
United States, where he studied history, political science, and 
law, at two universities, but left the law for political journalism, 
tending, naturally enough, to take an active role in Pan~African 

* Africa: Bntain's Thiul Empire, t>y George Padmore (Brnnis Dobson; 1950). 

11 
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movements. Hitler imprisoned him for editing the Negro Worker 
and directing aspects of the International Trade Union Com¬ 
mittee of Negro Workers from its Hamburg offices. This occurred 
in 1933) following the days when Hamburg, a hard core of 
Communis I activity, witnessed frequent armed battles beLween 
Nazis and Communists. 

1 do not know whether Padmoro is a Communist or not. He 
gave no statement of his political opinions. In a preface he said 
that, as a life-long anti-imperialist, lie made no pretence at 
impartiality as was “the fashion among imperialist writers on 
Colonies”. Primarily, his book provided a statement of how 
Europeans (his chief concern lay with Britons) misused the 
African peoples. His arguments contained forthright criticism 
of both Conservative and Socialist action. He observed that 
“Labour is pursuing a Colonial policy initiated by (its) Tory 
predecessors” and referred to “Labour’s continuance of the 
traditional Imperialist policy of ‘divide and rule’.” 

Simply stated, the question posed by his book was: have 
Europeans any right to be in Africa? 

This question is likely to assume ever-increasing prominence In 
discussions upon Africa’s affairs. Jt has already been answered, in 
the negative, by Communist groups. African nationalists have 
answered it in the negative. Under the influence of both groups 
Africans are being told that Africa is their continent and Europeans 
have no right there, giving the question a moral flavour. 

A number of accusations were contained in statements made 
in Padmore’s book. Three examples will illustrate (he whole. 
Writing of South Africa he stated 

“the original occupants of the land were Bushman and Hotten¬ 
tot, who were displaced by the migratory Bantu tribes, which 
for centuries had been pushing their way southward from 
East-Central Africa” and “Europeans, in the first place mainly 
Boer (Dutch), drifted in northward and eastward from the 
Cape country, settling on land which they took from the 
Africans. Finally, they succeeded in subjecting the Bantu and 
exercised their dominance through laws designed to extend 
their acquisition of land and control of the Africans’ move¬ 
ments as well as tlrcir participation in the economic life of the 
country.” 1 

1 Africa : Britain’s Third Empire, by George Fadmore (Dennis Dobson : 1950), p. 1.5. 
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Within that accusation, which set out Padmore’s basic chal¬ 
lenge over South Africa and Rhodesia, was the fundamental 
weakness of his work. Before noting it, the remaining two chal¬ 
lenges may be observed. Referring specifically to Cecil Rhodes 
and the acquisition of land beyond the Transvaal, Padmorc 
stated: “The perfidy and deception practised upon the illiterate 
Malabele chief, Lobengula, if paralleled elsewhere, have cer¬ 
tainly not been surpassed in the history of colonial conquests.” 1 
Padmore quoted William Plomcr’s view of Rhodes: “In him was 
focused the very spirit of his age . . . the tendency to regard 
material wealth and natural glory as synonymous ideals and to 
increase them by any means and to any extent.” 2 Padmore’s 
third accusation was concerned with Kenya: “The Kikuyu and 
other African tribes occupying the highland were gradually 
squeezed out to make homes for the settlers.” 3 This final accusa¬ 
tion will be examined in a later chapter. 

Taking the fust two accusations in their order, no evidence 
exists that the “original occupants” of Southern Africa were 
Bushmen and Hottentots. Scientific research into the past is still 
haphazard, more dependent upon accident than the discovery 
of mineral resources, but evidence has been found that makes 
both Bushman and Hottentot newcomers in the area. Long before 
their arrival others had arrived. One resident was Rhodesian 
Man, homo rhodensiensis, whose skull was discovered sixty feet 
below ground (the last ten feet contained a layer oflead ore) on 
14th June, i<j2i, at Broken Hill. The discovery was made by a 
Swiss miner, by name Zwigelaar, and a Native boy, among the 
bones of bats and a lion skull. Elsewhere in the immediate vicinity, 
in a shaft leading up to ground level, were the fossilized remains of 
zebras, elephants, rhinoceroses, lions, rodents, a few stone 
implements of Bushman type. A vast quantity of other bones had 
been destroyed, thrown into smelters by the mining company 
working the hill because they too contained minerals; it is prob¬ 
able that the remaining parts of the skeleton of .Rhodesian Man 
were among those destroyed. Nevertheless, a search undertaken 
by the company produced a male tibia (lower leg front bone), 
part of a pelvis, a left tibia, portions of a left femur (thigh bone), 
two pelves, and a sacrum, an upper jaw and a femur of 

1 Africa : B 1 Haiti's Third Emjnrc, by George Pailmore (Dennis Dobson1550), p. 39. 

a Cecil RhacUSf by William Plomor, p. 72. 

* Op. Cit., p. 59. 
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presumably female origin. The geological age of Rhodesian Man 
remains in doubt. He could have lived in the early Pleistocene 
Age or have been a near contemporary of Java Man, homo 
soloensis. That would place his lifetime in Southern Africa at 
between 500,000 and 250,000 years ago. 

Belonging to a more recent period, certainly after the arrival 
of the Bushmen, are the mysterious Zimbabwe ruins, two hundred 
miles from Bulawayo. Zimbabwe is a Bantu name, a compound 
ofzirnba (houses) and mabgi (stones). The ruins, the largest found 
in Southern Africa, are dissimilar in structure and ornamentation 
from any located elsewhere; they are unlike those at Gedi, in 
Kenya; they evince a more advanced architectuie than that 
shown by settled African tribes. No Bushman or Hottentot 
structures equal them. Various explanations of the origin of 
Zimbabwe have been given, including a possible Arab or Moorish 
presence (the possible origin of Gedi) or of Portuguese develop¬ 
ment (but no record remains). Elsewhere between the Limpopo 
and Zambesi rivers are remains of a quantity of stone-fenced 
kraals. These may be of Bantu origin, but no evidence shows 
which tribe erected them. All were ruined and deserted long ago 
and the likeliest explanation is that between seven and five 
centuries ago settled communities superior to Bushmen and 
Hottentots were driven from their homes by Bantu warriors 
advancing south. 

This demonstrated the weakness of Padmorc’s work. He 
noticed the “displacement” caused by Bantu migration, but 
reserved condemnation for when it resulted from the presence of 
Europeans. The attitude implied a racial approach. It denied a 
true interpretation of history. 

Migration has always been inevitable. Sea migration differs 
from land migration only in method and limitations enforced by 
transportation. The great European sea-migrants--the British, 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and French—were descended from 
those whose own wanderings had led them to areas from where 
future migration could only be made by sea. Sea-migration was 
not undertaken only by Europeans. Thor Heyerdahl's Kon-tild 
expedition demonstrated that ancient Peruvians could have 
populated Polynesia; an eastern voyage in tire same waters is 
even more likely. Only the Bantu advancing south through 
Africa, the Indians climbing north through the Americas, failed 
to reach a limitation dictating that future migration be under- 
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taken by sea, but when Europeans readied Southern Africa that 
limitation was nearing them. Differences of race and colour 
contributed nothing to black and whiLe meeting at the southern 
tip of Africa. But, the meeting made, the differences produced a 
suspicion which has dominated their subsequent relationship, 
initial amazement hardening into continuing suspicion. 

Through centuries of evolution, both European and Bantu had 
acquired offensive-defensive weapons for use against their known 
fcllow-mcn and wild animals. The Europeans’ weapons, origin¬ 
ated in Asia, were more complicated and effective at long range 
than weapons used by the Bantu. Collision between the two 
groups could not be prevented, both being human and failing to 
recognize the other as such. Religion complicated the situation, 
European faith as unknown to the BanLu as was Bantu faith to the 
European; a further complication arose from the fact that whereas 
the European appreciated doctrinaire divisions of faith among 
other Europeans he lacked understanding that such divisions 
existed, resulting from tribal differences, among the Bantu. 

A number of poin Ls were contained in Padmore’s reference to 
Cecil Rhodes and his associates, whose conduct he saw as perfidi¬ 
ous and deceptive when dealing with the “illiterate” Matabele 
chief, Lobengula. Padmore evidently felt strongly about Rhodes, 
for he gave a number of instances of Rhodes’s activity in Africa 
and quoted the opinion of Kruger that “Rhodes was one of the 
most unscrupulous characters who have ever lived” to which 
Padmore adds, “The old Boer President had good reasons to 
know!” 1 Such an estimation conjured up a ruthless, educated 
white man cheating and abusing the confidence of an honest, 
uneducated man of different colour. This again implied a racial 
argument. Such an argument would, therefore, be true only if 
(i) no African possessed the “unscrupulous” qualities attributed to 
Rhodes, (ii) all Africans possessed the attributes of defenceless 
goodwill implied to Lobengula, and (iii) all Britons owned the 
qualities attributed to Rhodes, who, Padmore was at some pains 
to point out, was seen by one British writer as “the very Spirit of 
his age” of Britons. Unless these points can be substantiated, the 
racial argument is destroyed. 

That the points cannot be proved is easy to show. 

One of the contributory causes for the Great Trek of Boers from 
the Gape (1335-48) was that a number of Afrikaners disagreed 

» Op. ok,, p. 39. 
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with Britain abolishing slavery. One of the leaders of the Trek, 
Louis Trichardt, told the Portuguese that one of his reasons 
for joining the Trek was that slaves had been set lice; another 
leader, W. J. Frclorius, after whom the Union capital is named, 
gave emancipation of the Africans as “a chief incentive”; Anna 
Steenkamp deprecated Africans being placed on an equal footing 
with Christians and said: “We rather withdrew iu order to 
preserve our doctrines in, purity.” 1 Mrs. Steenkamp also com¬ 
plained that the abolition of slavery brought about an “ungodly 
equality” between white and black, ex-master and ex-slave. The 
waggons rolled away. 

Therefore, Britons did introduce a far-reaching measure to 
improve the fate of Africans, a measure which embittered their 
relations with a section of Afxikaners (many of whom supported 
the abolition of slavery). 

Innumerable instances could be cited to show that Africans 
were divided among themselves. A famous example led to the 
establishment of Basutoland, when Moshesh, the chief, finding 
his people repeatedly attacked by Zulus, always a warrior nation 
then, led them to a reputedly impenetrable mountain Tha’ba 
Bosigo, the “Mountain of Night”. There, despite, continued Zulu 
attacks, they remained safe and the area bfecamc Basutoland. 
Another tribe organized on military lines, an African example 
of the underlying principle of the Spartan code, was the Malabele, 
one of whose chiefs was Msilikazi (Mosclkatsc.). Under Msilikazi 
the Malabele attacked Boer Irckkers in 1836 and were themselves 
attacked by Tshaka’s Zulu warriors. The Malabele fled north to 
the Transvaal killing all African males they met and driving the 
women into the kraal they established at Moscga (today the site 
of Zcerust). A year later, failing to kill off advance parties of the 
Trckkers, Mosclkatse was driven north of the Limpopo, his 
warriors taking captive women with them, or abandoning them 
to their fate. Beyond the Limpopo (which cuts between the Trans¬ 
vaal and the Rhodcsias) the Malabele killed the great majority 
of the Ma-Kalanga males, seized their land, which became 
Matabcleland, and within three years attacked the neighbouring 
Mashona people, who then enjoyed a permanent cultivation of 
the soil and had developed considerable ability in such arts as 
pottery-making, metal-working, and weaving. Male Mashonas 

* Voorlrekkermense, G, S. Preller (Vol, II, 4) and Vorrtrekhef-Argiefsiukke, r 8 ag-t 8 j & 4 
H. S. Pretorius and D. W. Kruger, 
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who escaped with their lives were reduced to slavery, their 
land was taken, their women were herded into Matabclc kraals. 
Moselckatse and his son, who succeeded him as chief, organized 
annual raids upon the Mashonas, to murder the men and prevent 
any attempt at revolt, to steal whatever they deemed of value and 
keep the Mashonas impoverished, to abduct women to provide 
future Matabclc warriors. This “displacement” (to employ 
Paclmore’s description) has particular significance because the son 
*of Moselckatse was the “illiterate” Lobengula. 

The record needs no emphasis. Unlike the Basutos, the Mata- 
belc did no l seek to live in peace. They lived upon their spears, 
preying upon weaker tribes to secure their warrior way of 
life. 

Illiteracy gives no indication that a man is honest and peace¬ 
able, or that he is foolish and lacks wits. Certainly not in Africa. 
Padmore meant only that Lobengula could not read or write a 
European language. Lobcngula’s subseepicut actions bore this 
out. He offered no protest when a protectorate was proclaimed 
over Matabele-Mashonaland. He sought it. A representative 
of Rhodes stated that Lobengula wanted il, on the ground that 
his father once signed a treaty of friendship with Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban in Natal. But Lobengula did protest when a neigh¬ 
bouring chief (Khama) offered land to Britain which he regarded 
as belonging to himself. 

At that time (1887) Boers in the Transvaal were reported to be 
seeking control of Matabele-Mashonaland, through their agent, 
Groblcr. Lobengula signed a pledge with Britain not to cede 
territory without leave of the High Commissioner, an act which 
caused considerable resentment in the Transvaal. Rhodes then 
secured a concession, giving him a monopoly of all minerals in 
Matabele-Mashonaland. Protest against the concession in this 
later age is being wise after the event: the Matabelc could not work 
the minerals and their history provided no indication of their 
wanting to; their warriors had ruled that land for only forty years 
and ruled it by murder and terror, metal-working Mashonas 
having been slain along with agricultural Ma-Kalangas. 

In exchange for the concession Lobengula asked for and 
received 1,000 Martini-Henrys, 100,000 rounds of ammunition, 
an annual payment of ,£1,200, and a steamboat for his personal 
use on the Zambesi. 

Within, three years of making the concession, Lobengula lent a 

B 
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receptive ear to Boer representation for land concessions. Quarrels 
occurred between die Malabele and their neighbours, the 
Madronos and Barotsis, the causes being tax collection and cattle- 
stcaling. 

Sixty years later, African still preys upon African. In many 
areas the African has become delribalizcd, but the practice, 
however changed by circumstances, continues in sufficient strength 
and diversity to prove iis existence due to human nature. There 
has been Mau Mau in Kenya. Tribal clashes occur in Nigeria and 
in the gold-mine compounds of Johannesburg. Ju-ju murders have 
taken place in Basutoland and the Transkci. A reporter of the 
Natal Witness provided me with full documentation of a “numbers 
racket” operated among the Zulus; I have been given details of 
similar rackets in Kenya, among urban Kikuyu, and on the Gold 
Coast. African “landlords” victimize and rob African tenants on 
the high veld outside Johannesburg and wherever they congregate 
near a city or town. Razor-gangs, similar to South Africa’s Isatsis, 
are found all over the Bantu world. The African has gone from the 
period of tribal wars over land and women to the industrial 
phase of social lawlessness, a stride which other peoples accom¬ 
plished only after long periods of evolution. 

To interpret these events as lessons in racial injustice is to 
elevate falsehood to the stature of truth. Such an interpretation 
could cause precisely what has been lacking, racial warfare. How 
nonsensical such an event would be can be demonstrated by 
reference to a future possibility: wilhin a century the scientific 
problems at present preventing inter-planetary space may be 
solved and African and Asian scientists may be among those in the 
first space-rockets to reach their objectives; if those oilier planets 
sustain any forms approximating human life, the appearance of 
Man may be regarded as invasion and no difference of colour will 
count to the unearthly inhabitants. 

Irrespective of colour, men have acted before they fully 
comprehended tlieir actions. Impulsiveness has been due to 
prevailing circumstances and individual temperament, for which, 
alas, there is no known remedy except endurance and humour. 

Diverting theories can be evolved upon the consequences of 
Black migrants having reached Europe before Europeans arrived 
in Africa, but no reasons exist to assume that their conduct would 
have differed materially from that recorded for the Europeans 
who reached Africa. 
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The answer to the question posed by George Padmore’s book is 
obvious. Europeans have a right to be in Africa. 

In (he twentieth century the legitimate questions are: have 
Europeans a. right to remain in Africa and what provides or denies 
the right? 

An examination seeking answers to those questions provides the 
concern of whal follows. 



CHAPTER II 


“WHERE PREVIOUSLY NATURAL AND 
PEACEFUL PROGRESS (ETC.) . . 

“It is mom desirable to pet made your enemy to become 
your friend than to provoke your friend into becoming your 
enemy.'’ 

Old Chinese Proverb. 

Few countries can equal in diversity or profusion the beauties 
found in South Africa. None who deem the infinite pleasures of 
the eye more intoxicating than accepted forms of inebriation can 
fail to experience a glowing sense of enchantment as they travel 
about this lovely land. Whatever the eye acknowledges as beauty, 
whether it be harshly impressive solitude or richly cultivated 
corner, wide vistas ending in sunlit mounlain peaks or noisy 
bustling ciLy street, sun-warmed vineyards or sparkling tropical 
waters, glooming forest or naked hills or chilly cavern revealing 
the fantastic sculpture of nature, is seen here in myriad guises. 

Memories are caught on a seemingly endless chain. 

Natal: the homeward flight of egrets like a storm of snowballs 
as they swoop through dusk last settling over the lovely town of 
Pietermaritzburg—blades of sunlight piercing green foliage to 
glint on a laden miniature train winding through a sugar planta¬ 
tion and Indian women in bright saris buying fruit in a village 
market—mynah birds creating their evening commotion from 
trees opposite Durban’s City Hall—the tumbling white lace of 
Howick Falls—early morning sunlight irradiating Drakcnsburg 
peaks from Mont aux Sources to Giant’s Castle, an incredibly 
lovely sight-—Zulu kraals in the fabled Valley of a Thousand 
Hills. 

Orange Free State: dusty roads crossing the orange soil— 
Golden Gate outside Bethlehem, most pleasant and friendly of 
eastern Free Stale agricultural towns—the new goldfields— 
Bloemfontein, one of the few cities for which I have affection, the 
quiet building where the Supreme Court sits in sight of the zebras 
on Naval Hill, the nightly grunt of lions—anthills—wind rustling 
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a silver sheen into blue gums standing sentinel around a sleepy 
dorp. 

Transvaal: Johannesburg with its straight skyscrapers and 
circling slime dumps - a mauve both of jacaranda blossoms in 
Pretoria, pink and while Union buildings behind Botha’s statue 
and (he Vborlrekkcr Monument commemorating the men and 
women, whose waggons; crossed the bergs and vleis and kloofs 
a century ago - the Gycad forest—bit ter morning mist greying 
towns along the Rand. 

And the Cape, (he beautiful, enchanting, delightful Cape, 
from the endlessly fascinating town on the shore of Table Bay to 
lonely kraals in the far-olf Trauskei, from the proud tower of 
Port Eli/abclli to (ho distant diamond mines of Kimberley. 

Everywhere, the little African boy herding catLlo on the veld. 

There is an endless variety of charm for the eye in this land 
in which live 2,500,000 Europe.ms—1,500,000 Afrikaners, those 
descended Horn the Dutch, and 1,000,000 South Africans, of 
British descent or origin; 9,000,000 Africans, Bantu peoples 
whose ancestors advanced clown the continent; more than 
1,000,000 Coloured people, a fusion of European, African, and 
Malays originally brought here as convicted criminals and slaves 
from the Dutch East Indies; and over 350,000 Indians, descendants 
of indentured labourers in the sugar plantations. A total of 
12,600,000 people, equal to the normal population of London and 
its floating population, strung out across a land of 473,000) square 
miles. 

After the tragic South African War of 1U99--1902 (that is the 
Afrikaner name for it; South Africans call it the Boer War, the 
Boer being a descendant of the Dutch and a boer } an Afrikaans 
word, a firmer) the country became on 31st May, igio, the 
Union of South Africa. 

The Union was made up of four provinces; Lhe. Cape and 
Natal, British Colonics at that time, and the Orange Free Stale 
and the Transvaal, Boer Republics. 

From the time of Union Afrikaners have dominated the 
country’s politics, tending with the years to divide into two main 
groups, the Nationalists, comprising Afrikaner elements born out 
of Boer forces in the war of 1899-1902 and favouring a republican, 
markedly anti-British outlook, and, on the other hand, the United- 
Party, embracing progressive Afrikaners (and moderates who 
support, in some measure, Nationalist racial outlook), South 
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Africans (to whom the name qualifications apply), descendants 
of Huguenots who took refuge here, and the Jewish community. 

All these have political rights. Africans are represented by 
three Europeans. Under the act of Union qualified Coloureds 
possess the vote; those qualified number 4.6,000 out of the 
1,000,000 Coloured people, and their influence is strongest in a 
number of Cape constituencies. Indians have no representation. 

A vital election was held in 194.6. The United Party, led by 
General Smuts, gained a sizeable majority of votes cast, but the 
Nationalists, led by Dr. D. F. Malan, secured a liny majority of 
seats in the House of Assembly, seventy seats to the United 
Party's sixty-five. On major Bills causing dispute, the United 
Party might rely on the three African representatives and the six 
Labour members, giving the UP an effective voLc of seventy-four. 
The Nationalists made proposals to Mr. N. C. ITavcnga, leader 
of the Afrikaner Party, which had secured nine seats, and, in the 
Nationalist Government, Havcnga took over the portfolio of 
Minister of Finance. This alignment gave the Nationalists a 
majority of five seats. Death or illness could have undermined the 
Nat ional is L G overnment. 

On this tiny majority Nationalists pursued their policy set out. 
in Die Repullikeinse Orde (The Republican Order: Future Policy of Ike 
Parly as set out by Dr. Malan), whose first declaration was “The 
Party will faithfully carry out its undertakings to bring a. Republic 
into being.” 

Among measures under consideration in 194.9 were the Group 
Areas Act, designed “to provide for the establishment of (racial) 
group areas” and a bill prohibiting mixed marriages between the 
races. At that time Britons were arriving to settle in the Union; 
Nationalists, fearing that Lheir racial domination of oilier 
Europeans (amounting to some 500,000) might be endangered, 
brought in a measure called the South African Citizenship Bill, 
under whose provisions new settlers would have, to reside in the 
Union for five years to qualify for a citizenship which could be 
revoked at the order of the Minister of the Interior (then Dr. 
T. E. Donges), instead of gaining the full citizenship previously 
allowed after two years. This meant that new arrivals would have 
to wait until after 1953 before they could vote. 

The Government’s chief concern was with its small parlia¬ 
mentary majority. Several moves were being contemplated to 
strengthen it. One was to remove tlic three European Rcprescnla- 
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lives for the African people. Another was a re-division, of ceiuin 
constituencies. A third was a Bill to depiivc Coloured people of 
their right to vote, qualified Coloureds menacing Nationalist 
candidates in Gape constituencies. This measure led to another 
issue, whether the Supreme Court had a light to decide the 
validity of the Union’s laws or whether a Nationalist Parlia¬ 
ment could establish itself as a superior court with a right to 
override issues decided by the Supreme Court. No attempt to 
ckprive law ol impartiality can be justified as a democratic move, 
but the Nationalists did not ngiee with this abiding principle. A 
Ibmth vcutuie was to increase the Nationalist majority by 
annexing South West Africa and giving it representation in the 
Union Parliament. 

The opinions 1 formed presented a problem. I gained a con¬ 
viction that policies introduced or afoot would endanger the 
future of all who lived in South Africa by inaugurating bitter 
racial strife. 

What must we do in such circumstances? Keep silent—offer 
no criticism for fear of offending our hosts? Even if we believe them 
advancing into danger? 

In addition to the moral problem was a psychological diffi¬ 
culty, A minority in the Union are afflicted by a phobic fear of 
criticism. Praise what is done and they wall cheer loudly; criticize 
and they protest, saying you have no right; a muddled reasoning 
surely, for if the onlooker lacks a right to speak honestly he also 
lacks the right to praise. 

In 1949 I believed, and stiil do, that criticism served a 
wot Lhier cause than flattery could ever do. 

Dr, Malan, the South African Prime Minister, docs not think 
so. 

On arrival in Britain at the end of May 1953 Dr. Malan 
issued a prepared statement in which he stated that South Africa 
had a strong government, his own; that there was nothing wrong 
with South African nationalism, which is perfectly true, but 
Nationalism is not nationalism. Pic warned Britain, against 
critics here who might create, in the Union “another Ulster, be it 
territorially or psychologically”, and complained of “busybodtes 
everywhere” whose criticism “stirs emotions, often, the most 
primitive, and creates dissatisfaction and even murderous 
outbursts where previously natural and peaceful progress was 
the established order”. 
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Dr. Malan had forgotten the Nationalist policy he produced 
in November 1939 (designed to force disunity and keep South 
Africa neutral in the Second World War) which was, lie allirmcd, 
to lead the Union “op die pad van Inland— on the same road as 
Ireland”. 1 Somewhat inconsequentially, a few days after quitting 
Britain Malau told a gathering of Dutch newspapermen that 
South Africa (meaning Nationalists) wanted a republic, so how 
his critics could be held responsible for it is perplexing. 

Indeed, the Nationalist record provides dilliculty in under¬ 
standing what Malan meant by “natural and peaceful progress” 
as an “established order”. His reference to busybodics naturally 
includes the United Nations, for its attitude upon his taking over 
South West Africa. Tire comment upon “murderous outbursts” 
was perhaps hasty and ill-considered. .Did “peaceful progress” 
refer to the attitude of some leaders of the Dutch Reformed 
Church towards apartheid, the segregation of racial groups? 
What was this established order of natural and peaceful progress? 


1 The South African Opposition, 1939-45, by M. Roberts aud A. E. G. Trollili, 
P» S3 (Longmans; 1947). 
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“/ have no regrets for the put 11 have played . . . in the life 
of the African people, and with God's permission will continue 
to play." 

Michael Scott. 

ICatskr.rtr.asse. Coeringslrassc, A copy of the Algemeine 
fritting on a scat at a Ataimnlisch ; a menu offering Rindfleish, 
bludmirst , K’cise, schnapps, Pilscner lager. The Schwcringsburg 
schloss. For hotels, the choice of such names as the Grosshcrzog, 
Kuiscrkrono, the Stacit Windhuk on Ausspauplaiz, Wcslpbalischer 
Hof. Bismarckhohc. 

Gem) any? 

The mind plays cpicer tricks and has moments of believing so 
when it leads you around Windhoek, capital of South West Africa. 

Windhoek, not, element ally, a windy corner, has altered 
considerably since the day, in 1890, when Hauptmann von 
Francis led fifty Germans and their camels up to what was then the 
camp of 4,000 Natives. Even in 194.6 only 7,000 Europeans and 
7,000 Africans lived here, in houses trim as those at Potsdam, 
fantastic castles of incredible his Lory, and, for Africans, petrol-can 
hovels. Since then, I noticed, the position has changed con¬ 
siderably. But this is best described by Lawrence G. Green, the 
distinguished South African writer, the greatest authority on 
modern South West Africa, who again toured the country 
extensively in 1951. Green observed the influx of new settlers from 
Germany into this lost. German colony where Teutonic ways 
linger as a positive factor. He wrote: “Windhoek is packed. 
Hundreds of houses have been built in recent years; log-cabins, 
rondavels, modern villas; but garages are still being used as 
living-rooms and basements have become bedrooms. I heard of a 
railway engineer living in a railway coach for lack of a house.” 1 

On the other hand, I met two young Germans, Hans and 
Erich, leaving the country. Having experienced what happened 

* Lords of the Last Frcntisr, by Lawrence G. Green (Timmins: 1952)1 
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in their homeland they did not intend to endure lhe ordeal a 
second time. We passed an illuminating ev< tiing, slaving oil' 
hunger with mullesuppc, fish salad, turkey, Iruii salad and 
whipped cream, a cheese reminiscent of Honda, a bottle of 
Liebiraumilch, and then adjourned for llagons of lager, after 
which we climbed steep hills before risking bed. 

This sounds good and indeed Windhoek is a most pleasant 
place. In the shadow of the Anas mountains, it is 5,600 loot above 
sea-level, only 140 feet lower than Johannesburg. The land 
round it, bisected by the tropic of Capricorn, is 317,000 square 
miles in extent. Southward, beyond the twisting Orange River, 
are the crowding mountains and vineyards of lovely Cape 
Province, north is Portuguese Angola. Bechuunaland, dry and 
dusty, forms the eastern frontier, save for a narrow rib that 
springs along the top to thrust at Southern Rhodesia. The 
western limit is the south Atlantic, the area where you brace to 
meet the Cape rollers, when sea-bound voyagers, a Her a week 
heading steadily through the tropics and eager for landfall, walk 
into the bows, hoping to be first to see the grey smudge of Table 
Mountain rising on the horizon. 

This sounds idyllic, but two-thirds of South West Africa’s 
900 miles of coast is known as “the Coast of Death” and behind 
it lie sand dunes and gravel banks stretching inland from sixty to 
a hundred miles, desert or pre-dcsert, sun-scorched, pitiless. 
Off the northern strip, “Skeleton Coast”, on the night of 29th 
November, 1942, a British liner of 13,000 tons, the Dunedin Star , 
met her doom. The area is a graveyard of ships. A few super¬ 
structures still poke above the sea or rot on the burning sands, 
crumbling decks peopled by skeletons, crows long dead of 
starvation and thirst and in death tire prey of scavenger hyenas 
and jackals. Survivors of the Dunedin Star scrambled ashore in the 
night. Through following days they waited, protecting themselves 
as best as they could against unremi Lting heat, intense sunligl it, and 
the ceaseless ground-surface soo-oop-wa wind that flung sand at 
them. A tug sent to collect them went ashore and broke up. A 
plane on a similar mission crashed; another became bogged down 
in sand. Finally, on 12th December, a convoy of motor vehicles 
from Windhoek, capital of South West Africa, reached them after 
travelling 600 miles, the last 4.00 through unexplored desert. 
Experiencing incredible difficulties, the convoy reached Wind¬ 
hoek on Christmas Eve. 
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'l'hat is only oik- story of the Kaokovcld, the ‘'lonely land”. 

Largo r>tret< lies .ire dc in l, the N.unib behind the shores, part 
of the advancing Kalahari, other :ue savannah, patched with 
t’w.i grass, and olhcis are mountainous: the country around Wind¬ 
hoek, the northern Kaokovcld Table Mountain range, clusters 
elsewhere. I'Vvlile pockets arc widely separated. European centres 
ate like seed pearls from a broken necklace scattered over a 
vast ballroom floor. 

Mystery surrounds the country's first inhabitants. Some 
authorities believe Bushmen discovered it. Others favour the 
Bcrg-Uamaras, a people possessing negroid features but of 
unknown ancestry, their language almost lost, clue to the whole 
race having been enslaved, yet containing words similar to those 
in Sudanese dialects, A superstition that if the men eat hare they 
will not return to life after death is cited as evidence of Berg- 
Damani primitiveuess by those who touch wood to avoid attract¬ 
ing the evil eye. Poverty, geological conditions, lack of agri¬ 
cultural knowledge, and slavery, have curtailed their diet, which 
they augment with locusts, lizards, and berries. 

Later arrivals included the Namas, the little yellow people, part 
Bushman, part Ilamitic, already at the Cape when Europeans 
arrived. An insistent click in their language caused the Dutch to 
apply their word holUnlnt, stutterer, to them. Another Hottentot 
tribe, (lie Grinins, the “wide-awake”, the “intelligent”, a Gape 
Malay word, arrived much later. Another group is the Bastards 
(Casters), Coloured people descended from Dutch or British men 
and Hottentot and Malay slave women. In i8yo the Bastards 
formed an independent republic at Rehoboth, a centre of some 
5,000 people. 

Another mysterious people are the f-Iereros, of near European 
feature and near African hue, to which they darken after being 
cream colour at birth. Hercro legend holds that the original 
parents came out of a tree as a fully matured pair and produced 
daughters who, while remaining virgins, came under earthly 
influences, and bore sons and daughters (this bears some similarity 
to Kikuyu legend). Ethnologists have found evidence in speech 
and custom- such as filing the upper front teeth—linking them, 
to the Sudan, to Tanganyika and Rhodesia, which would appear 
feasible. Hercros believe in a supreme Godhead, who is propiti¬ 
ated through one’s ancestors and worshipped at a Holy Fire: this 
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faith contains Christian, Zoroasterian, aucieut Egyptian, and 
Mithraic features. Wealth was counted in rattle, owned com¬ 
munally and individually. 

Among Africans, the Hereros arc unique. They show consider¬ 
able respecL for and give social prominence to their womenfolk. 
Women form the core of the inheritance system. An oath in legal 
disputes is “By my mother’s tears.” The women still wear the 
short-bodiccd, tight-waisted, and long full-skirLed dresses copied 
from wives of missionaries who lived among them in Victorian 
times. A morning sight of Hcrcro women setting off to markel is 
reassuring and picturesque, a unique experience in dm continent 
where women arc regarded as little more than beasts of burden. 

In the north are the Ovambos, a tribal olf-shoot of the Zulus. 

All settled in this country, fighting among each other for 
cattle, grazing-land, and women. 

The Bushmen lived where ancl how they could, pushed into 
the desert by other tribes; Berg-Damarns scattered and lost tribal 
strength; Namas, Orlams, Bastards, and Hereros kept, largely to 
the south and centre. 

The first Europeans known to have glimpsed the country were 
Portuguese. Diego Cam landed at Gape Cross in 1484 and 
Bartolomeo Diaz in 148O. Both sailed on. Andrew Bauds, a 
British caplive, escaped from Angola and lived among the 
Ovambos in 1589. At approximately 1738, Pieter de Bruyn, a 
Boer hunter, reached the country from the Cape. In 1795 Britain 
claimed the coast, raising the flag at three points. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century, Germany, a late 
starter in European expansion in Africa, studied the unclaimed 
country. 

With German interest the Stage was set, the actors assembled, 
for a fantastic episode in African history. 

In a later age when, in African eyes, British influence wanes 
and dims, it is worth noting that Germany’s appearance in South 
West Africa was due to British vacillation. 

Tribal chiefs appealed for British Protection, from each other, 
from cautiously probing Boer Republics, from carefully docu¬ 
menting Germans. A British Commissioner received pleas from 
(he Hereros in 1876, followed by others from Bastards and 
Hottentots. One Hottentot: tribe asked for a .British missionary, 
saying that German agents ''pretending to come to us in the 
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name of Jesus Christ and as traders, by deceit aud fteadiety stoic 
away the lands and herds of the African people”. After accepting 
a liasuto appeal in 1 11615 , already nodding encouragingly to the 
Bechtuma, Britain vacillated over South West Africa and was 
still dithering when Germany declared a Protectorate in 1884. 

Mahciero, the llevero chief, greeted the German emissary 
seeking to make Protection treaties (Dr. Goering, father of a 
future 1 ’iekl Marshal) vvifU the words: “l have hoard of your laws 
and am thirsting for the English” adding that “if you and your 
friends do not wish to see your heads lying at your feet, you 
should be . . . well on your way to Germany before sunset.” 
Germans understood such language. Dr. Goex’ing sought refuge 
in the British residency at Walvis Bay. Emboldened, Mahcrero 
continued to seek Protection through Lewis, supposedly an agent 
of Rhodes, until, ignored, defeated, ho capitulated. Bitterly, 
he said: “The British flag flew here. It waved this way and that. 
We attached ourselves to it and we were waved backwards and 
forwards with it,” 

Learning of Hcrcro acceptance of German domination, 
Hendrik Witbooi, the Hottentot loader, wrote to Mahcrero: 

“. < . you have surrendered ... in order to be protected from 
all dangers, chiefly to be protected from me. , . . You are to be 
protected and helped by the German Government, but dear 
Captain, do you appreciate what you have clone? ... Do you 
imagine that you will retain all the rights of your independent 
chieftainship after you shall have destroyed me (ifyou succeed)? 
Thai is your idea, but dear Captain, in the end you will have 
bitter remorse, you will have eternal remorse for this handing 
of your land and sovereignty over to the hands of white 
people. . . . This giving of yourself into the hands of white 
people will become to you a burden as if you were carrying the 
sun on your back. . . . You will not understand and will be 
dissatisfied with Dr. Coding’s doings, because he will not 
consult your wishes or act in accordance with laws and customs. 
This you will discover too late, . . -” 1 

These prophetic words were fully borne out. Already, in 1875, 
Germans urged Bismarck to send enough settlers “to secure 

1 The term “clear Captain” arose from Hottentot practice of using the system 
of Dutch leadership they knew, their leaders being known as Captains. 
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future domination over the Transvaal and so pave a way for a 
great German Empire in Africa”, but, upon arrival, they found 
themselves confronted by hostile pro-Ih itish tribes. 

The Germans responded according to their mood. 

Within a few years their officers were dicing and playing 
cards on the naked bodies of Herein ■women. Women were 
established in brothels; when stricken with venereal disease they 
■were returned to their people. Cattle which strayed off reserve 
grazing-grouncls were confiscated. Encroachments were made 
into African territories. An Hereto chief, Daniel Karika, said 
subsequently: 

“Our people were robbed and deceived right and left by 
German traders, and their cattle were taken by force. They 
were flogged and ill-treated and got no redress. In fact the 
German police assisted the traders instead of protecting us. . . . 
Very often one man’s cattle were taken to pay other people’s 
debts. If we objected and tried to resist the police would be sent 
for and with floggings and threats of shooting, it was useless for 
our poor people to resist. If the traders had been fair and 
reasonable like the old English traders of the curly days we 
would never have complained, but ibis was no trading at all; 
it was only theft and robbery. They fixed their own price for 
goods but would never let: us put our own valuation on our 
cattle. ...” 

The Hereto experience was only a beginning for South West 
Africa. 

Hendrik Witbooi took a hand in events. Witbooi was a 
remarkable character, part military leader, part visionary, in this 
akin to leaders of all other emerging peoples. A short wizened 
man, nicknamed “The Serious One”, he had trekked up from the 
Gape in the eighteen-sixties. He bad been well educated, wrote 
excellent Dutch, and had been trained as an evangelist by a 
German missionary. He believed it his divine mission to save his 
people from extinction and extinguished some who refused to 
hail him as “King of Great Namaqualand”. He stole Mahercro’s 
cattle. Forsceing what German domination meant, he strengthened 
his mountain stronghold at an edge of the Namib desert and 
refused German protection. 

Early in August 189-3, peace made with the Hereros, Witbooi 
wrote to the British Magistrate at Walvis Bay. 
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He referred to bis grandfather'& friendship with ihc British and 
asked why Germany had invaded his country and threatened his 
life. Britain would know, he said, because Gcnnan and British 
leaders had met in Brussels and handed South West Africa to 
Germany, He continued: 

‘‘You said that no Chief should be compelled by force; you said 
that if a Chief wore willing and understood to accept the 
Protection he could accept it. So also has it come to pass that 
some Chiefs have accepted German Protection. Those Chiefs 
today bitterly regret it, however, and are full of remorse for 
they have seen no result from the nice words which the Germans 
spoke to them.” German laws were “impossible, untenable, 
unbearable, unacceptable, unmerciful and unfeeling. He 
punishes our people . .. and lias already beaten people to death 
for debt. It is not just and worthy to beat people to death for 
that. They were live people in all. Four Bcrg-Damaras and one 
of my red men. He Ilogs people in a scandalous and cruel and 
improper way. He stretches persons on their backs and flogs 
them on their stomach even between the legs, be they male or 
female.” He assured the Magistrate that lie wrote as “a true 
friend” and asked that the letter be communicated to the Cape 
Government and “let all (he great men of England know . . . 
that they may have another meeting and consider this position 
of the Germans and if possible call these people back because 
they are not following ihc Agreement on the strength of which 
you let them enter this land. ...” 

The. letter dispatched, Witbooi awaited results. 

Meanwhile German forces received orders to uphold “German 
domination under all circumstances, for the purpose of intimidat¬ 
ing the others” and believed their best plan lay in humiliating 
Witbooi. 

Eight months passed without Witbooi gaining a reply. Early 
one morning he sat in his house drinking coffee. A German force 
arrived and, without warning, started firing on African huts. A 
German officer described the scene; 

“On all sides terrible scenes were disclosed to us. Under an 
overhanging rock lay the corpses of seven Witboois, who in 
their death agony had crawled into the hollow; their bodies lay 
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pressed together. In another place the body of a Berg-Damara 
woman obstructed (he footpath, while two three-to-four-year- 
old children sat quietly playing beside their mother’s corpse 
. , . English papers laid the charge against us that ... we killed 
women and children, and iu hateful and lying manner alleged 
that we spared neither wife nor child. They did us a bitter 
injustice, because if at the range we fired it had been possible 
to distinguish men from women certainly no woman would 
have been shot. (Jt) was a fearful sight, burning huts, human 
bodies and the remains of animals, scattered furniture, des¬ 
troyed and useless rifles; that was the picture that presented 
itself to our eyes.” 

Witbooi and his men contrived to escape, holding out. in the 
mountains for eighteen months. The Germans then delivered 
an ultimatum, to which he replied with another letter of interest 
not only in its historical connexion but to demonstrate that 
Africans can reason in a manner comprchcndable by Europeans: 

“You say that it grieves you to see that I will not accept the 
Protection of the German Emperor, and you say (hat this is a 
crime for which you intend to punish me by force of anus. To 
this I reply as follows: I have never in my whole life seen the 
German Emperor; therefore I have never angered him by 
words or deeds. God the lord has established various kingdoms 
on the earth, and therefore I know and believe that it is no sin 
and no misdeed for me to wish to remain the independent 
Chief of my land and my people. If you desire Lo kill me on 
account of my land, and without guilt on my part, that is to mo 
no disgrace and no damage, for then I die honourably for my 
property. But you say ‘Might is Right’ and in terms of these 
words you deal with me because you are strong in weapons 
and all conveniences. I agree that you arc indeed strong, 
and that in comparison with you I am nothing, .But, dear 
friend, you have come to me with armed power, and declare 
that you intend to shoot me. So I think I will shoot back, not 
in my own name, not in my own strength, but in the name of 
the Lord, and under His Power. With His help will I defend 
myself. . . . So the responsibility for the innocent blood of my 
people and of your people which shall be shed does not rest 
upon me as I have not started this war,” 
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“Might" won the day and forced Witbooi under the jackboot. 
For eleven years, he honoured tire terms forced upon him, 
assisting the Germans to subdue other tribes. But his original 
defiance produced one of the great documents of Africa and he 
was a greater man, in every way, than the Matabele chief 
Lobcngula. 

Among Africans a flame of rebellion had been lit. Chiefs met 
in secret to wage war. They decided to spare German women and 
children, missionaries, “all British and Dutch farmers and 
settlers, and their wives and children and property, as they had 
always been good to ns. . . Uprisings followed, and Witbooi 
was one organizer of them, dying of a bullet-wound at the age of 
eighty. Two years later the rebellions ceased. 

The cost to Germany amounted to £26,500,000 and 1,400 
lives. The cost to Africans was incalculable. When the Germans 
arrived 90,000 Hcreros had been alive; by 1907 only 15,000 hunted 
and starving men, women, and children comprised the Herero 
people. Over half of the Hottentots and Berg-Damaras had been 
killed, their lands and cattle confiscated, their tribal unity 
shattered, their individual liberty destroyed. All Africans over 
the age of seven were sent to labour, without choice of master. 
Thousands of women were forced into concubinage from the age 
of ten. For the Germans. 

When, in 1914, Britain went to war with Germany, Germans 
in South West Africa expressed surprise that Africans refused to 
fight the Union forces. Instead they welcomed General Botha and 
his troops, using every method and weapon available to harry the 
Germans. Unlike Afrikaners, widely divided between supporting 
Britain or aiding Germany (many present-day Nationalists, 
including Cabinet Ministers, were active in the revolt led by 
Maritz, de Wet, and others), Africans saw the Union forces as 
symbolic of the fair treatment and broad equability of Britain, 
a country professing no belief in a Herrenvolk and bringing 
no cancerous racialism. Forty years later some still believe so 
although their belief has been sorely tried. 

Imperial Germany defeated. South West Africa became a 
mandated territory administered by South Africa. Article 22 of 
the Covenant began: 

“To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of 
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ihe late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of (he 
States which lbrmcrly governed (hem and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modem world, there should be 
applied the principle that the wellbeing and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and that 
securities for the performance of this trust be embodied in the 
Covenant.” 

Peacemakers invariably sew their intentions in a garb of fine 
words which quickly gapes wide at the scams. 

The situation affecting South West Africa provided no 
exception. 

No final authority for the Mandatory system was established, 
None knew whether, in. this instance, it rested with the Union or 
with the League of Nations. Judges of the Union’s Supreme Court 
failed to reach a unanimous decision, some favouring one view, 
some the other. No decision was made on whether a state holding 
a mandate could convert it into annexation without reference to 
or permission from the League of Nations. The unlamented 
League died, its youthful promise destroyed by au inherited 
weakness that it had no strength to withstand. 

South Africa was placed in the role of foster-parent without 
knowing whether the foundling was to be regarded as her own or 
whether officials could interfere at. any time, an invidious 
situation. 

Within the Union European elements believed annexation 
inevitable and right. It speaks highly for the honour and integrity 
of both General Smuts and General Hertzug, successively Prime 
Ministers, that they refused to allow pressure, to weaken their 
concept of law. Steadfastly, they governed the country loyally, 
gaining only unpopularity among those who prompted them to 
annex South West Africa and defy the League. 

In South West Africa itself events marched swiftly. 

A constitution act in 1925 gave the. country a Legislative 
Assembly of eighteen members, twelve elected, six nominated, 
entrusted with all matters not reserved to the Union Parliament, 
one of which was Native affairs. Elections in 1926 gave German 
citizens a majority of one in the Legislature. Propaganda started 
for a return to German rule, Directly Hitler became German 
Reich Chancellor a Nazi leader arrived in Windhoek. Young 
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Germans received Nazi indoctrination, at school, in youth and 
social clubs, and were sent to the Reich for military training, 
Matriages between Germans and non-Germans encountered new 
difficulties over the children’s allegiance. In 1925 a political 
deputation representing two-thirds of European voters went to 
South Africa and asked General iiertzog, as Prime Minister, that 
the country be absorbed into the Union and British status with¬ 
drawn from all naturalized British subjects who would not dis¬ 
claim dual allegiance. Iiertzog remained firm, turning the de¬ 
mands aside. Dr. Malan and his associates, already sympathetic 
to extreme Nationalist ideology, made much of the status of the 
mandated territory. Members of their party formed lasting 
friendships with the German clement, enlisting its services against 
Britain. Herlzog was warned by the German Minister at Pretoria 
(March 1939) that Germany would “not be responsible for the 
consequences” if a large party of German immigrants were 
refused admission into South West Africa, the party being armed 
troops. Union police reinforcements, strengthened by machine- 
guns, reached Windhoek. Five months later Europe was at war. 

In (he course of a speech at Bloemfontein, 3rd November, 
1939, General Smuts said: “I say nothing of the defence of South 
West Africa. In this respect I can only repeat what General 
Iiertzog said in Parliament as Prime Minister when he teas 
attacked by Dr. Malan and his side. ‘We will defend South West 
Africa just as wc will defend the Union’.” 

During World War II Germans from the South West territory 
strengthened the Ossewa-brandwag, a South African Nazi organiza¬ 
tion which Dr. Malan and the Nationalists used until they found 
it threatening their own plans (as will be shown). German and 
Afrikaner dynamiters and organizers were put off ships that 
reached South West African shores with the express intention of 
fomenting revolution in that country and the Union. 

War ceased, General Smuts, the Union Prime Minister, 
raised the status of South West Africa before the United Nations, 
asking for the country to be incorporated in the Union. The 
Assembly of United Nations refused, stating that “the African 
inhabitants of South West Africa have not secured political 
autonomy or reached the stage of political development enabling 
them 1o express considered opinion which the Assembly could 
recognize” and stated that the country should be under inter¬ 
national trusteeship and asked South Africa to propose a system. 
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It did not provide any suggestion upon how the country 
should be trained for political autonomy. It did not state when 
trusteeship should end. It did not say how the Union should 
regain the several million pounds lost or owing as a result of 
operating the. mandate for twenty-five years. 

Within two years the party of Smuts was out, and the party of 
Malan was in. 

Malan saw no reason to continue the patient methods of those 
he followed as Prime Minister. He went to South West Africa, but 
conferred only with Europeans. He took over the country. 
Paradoxically, for no major reason connected with tiie country 
itself. His tiny majority of five seats in the House of Assembly 
proved continually embarrassing; by providing South West Africa 
with seats, the majority was certain to be increased. 

The South West African Affairs Amendment Bill (April, 1949) 
gave the event a formal recognition. At a general election held in 
August, 1950, all six seats in the Union Parliament allocated to 
elected representatives of Europeans in South West Africa were 
won by Nationalist candidates, as were fifteen of the eighteen seats 
in the territory’s Legislative Assembly. 

The Nationalists had “taken the sun on their backs”. 

At this juncture the Reverend Michael Scott entered the scene. 

Plagued by indifferent health while a youth, Scott went to 
South Africa to gain sunshine. He worked among lepers and 
trained for Holy Orders. Ordained at Chichester, he spent some 
time in a fashionable London parish before going to the East End 
and then to Calcutta as Senior Chaplain to the Cathedral. While 
there he gained an abiding admiration for the principles which 
animated Mahatma Gandhi. At the outbreak of war in 1939 he 
gave up Holy Orders to enter the R.A.F., but ill-health led to 
his discharge. Pie returned to South Africa, to become Assistant 
Priest to Coloured Christians in Johannesburg. Living in shanty¬ 
town slums, he campaigned for justice for the voiceless and 
supported Indians against the 194.6 Act which, they claim, 
imposed economic restrictions upon them. In Durban aiding 
Indian passive resistance workers, he was involved in racial 
clashes and scut to gaol for three months. He returned to Johannes¬ 
burg’s slums and reported on the treatment afforded African 
labour by farmers (notoriously at Bethal, eastern Transvaal). 

Such activity under tire Southern Cross invariably produces a 
parrot-cry of “Communist!” Scott has denied membership of the 
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Communist Paity (South African atLempls at United Nations to 
say he belonged to “all the communist groups” proved a disastr¬ 
ous failure). He has said: 

“My admiration for the Africans, their endurance, their 
patience and good humour in the face of such terrible priva¬ 
tions has been greatly increased by living among them. 
They on their part, or some of them, have learned that some 
of us Christians really do believe the things which are taught in 
our churches and schools and that they have a powerful effect 
in life.” 1 

Scott travelled to Bechuanaland. There he met exiled Hercros, 
a tribe increased from 1,000 starving refugees to some X4,ooo 
prospering people. Their chief, Frederic Maherero, asked Scott to 
assist them to return to South West Africa, repeating what he had 
said to the High Commissioner in Mafeking: that Hercros did not 
wish their land handed to South Africa but wanted it administered 
by the British Government in the same manner as Bechuanaland. 
Scott went on to South West Africa. When he returned Maherero 
repeated his argument, adding: 

“. , . the (Union) Government adopts the same oppressive 
policy towards the native people as the Germans. The Union 
Government has no respect for the native inhabitants of their 
country as human beings. The Union Government does not 
want the native people to progress economically so that they 
may become economically independent.” 2 

Although Scott’s journeys met with defeat, they kept a glimmer 
of light shining before those African people concerned. Others, the 
Basutos, Bechuanas, and Swazis, under British protection, were not 
wholly reassured. They feared, and fear, they may be involved as 
part of a bargain with the Nationalists. 

What did the Nationalists gain in South West Africa apart 
from parliamentary support? 

Diamonds, "blink klippies” in the delightful Holtenlot term. 
Since the rush to Luderitz in 1908 their mining and value has 
increased steadily, being valued at £10,688,783 in 1952. Gold 

1 In pace of Fean by Freda Tioup, p. 135 (Faber & Faber! 1950). 

8 Op. cit, p. 147. 
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production has declined, but base metals are increasing rapidly, 
their overall value approximating that of the diamond trade. 
Agricultural products have boomed. Animals for slaughter and 
fresh meat supplies have risen from a value of £1,250,000 in 
1941 to £3,265,000. Karakul skins were valued at £2,644,875 in 
1941 and at approximately £5,600,000 in 1952. Fish canning and 
guano are other sizeable industries. 

The African’s position has changed little since 1939 when it 
was said: 

“As in the Union, so in South West Africa, the. Natives are 
dependent on the sale of their labour to acquire cash, and form 
the unskilled labour force of the area. In 1939 there were 
27,604 male Natives employed in farms at wages ranging from 
8s. to 15s. per month, anti £1 in exceptional cases, with food. 
. . . All the Native men turd many of the women in urban areas 
arc employees, average wages for domestic service in Windhoek 
being 30s. to £2 per month. In general, ‘the opportunities for 
employment outside the reserves in South West Africa are very 
limited and only between 5,000 and 6,000 Natives of Ovam- 
boland can obtain work each year out of a total of approxi¬ 
mately 130,000V 11 

On the other hand, Africans pay over £3,000 a year in pass fees, 
5s. for each first and 2s. 6d. for other dogs, and “rent” fees of 2d. 
per head per month lor large slock, f d, per head per month of 
small stock (i-joo) and -|d. per month of small sLoclc (101 up). 

lhorn Ovambolancl and elsewhere a steady supply of African 
labour will be available for the Union’s goldmines. This supply 
will fit into the Nationalist plan for scgiegation as outlined by 
J. G. Strijdom, Minister of Lands: “The Black men will come in 
large numbers to work in the European provinces as labourers, but 
it will not be their fatherland” while, over African lands, “the 
Union will have control over external affairs, railways, posts and 
telegraphs, customs, war, and so on. . , .” 

What else was gained? The European community numbers 
approximately 50,000, of which some 60 per cent is Afrikaans¬ 
speaking and one-third German-speaking, the small remainder 
(approximately 2,000) speaking English (complete figures are 

1 Handbook of Race Relations in South Africa, pp. 749-50, quoting J. D. Rhcinallt 
Jones’s The Future of South Wes l Africa, p. 13. 
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either not available or are misleading, as, for example, in the case 
of the German community, which is increasing at present). The 
African population is believed to be in the vicinity of 381,000 and 
the Coloured community 5,000, the total of all races being 
430,000. Only the European group has direct political representa¬ 
tion. 

Nationalism has shown, no sign that the people of South West 
Africa will gain true advancement. 

With such experience of Christian civilized Europeans, what 
can these people think? 

At present, many are Christians. Michael Scott heard the 
prayer of a Hercro chief: 

“You are the Great God of all the Earth and the Heavens. 
We are so insignificant. In us there arc so many defects. But the 
Power is Yours to make and to do what we cannot do. You 
know all about us. For coming down to earth You were 
despised and mocked and brutally treated because of those 
same defects in the men of those days. And for those men You 
prayed because they did not understand what they were doing, 
and that You came only for what is right. Give us the courage to 
struggle in that way for what is right. O Lord, help us who roam 
about. Help us who have been placed in Africa and have no 
dwelling place of our own. Give us back a dwelling place. O 
God, all power is Yours in Heaven and Earth. Amen.” 



CHAPTER IV 


riJT FRANCOIS’S FACE ON THE WALL 

. . a coloured posta . . . had hem tacked to the wall. It 
deputed simply on enoimous face, more than a metie wide; the 
jace of a man of almut fmtyfivc, with a heavy black moustache, 
and i ttggc dly handsome feahnes. . . . On each landing, opposite 
the lift shaft, the pastes with the enormous face gaged from the 
wall. It was one of those pictoies which are so conlnved that the 
eyes follow you about when you move. BIG BRO TIIER IS 
WATCHING TOU, the caption beneath it ion.” 

Nineteen Eighty-Four bv 
Geotge Ouoell. 

The lady, lovely indeed, looked at me with shining eyes as she 
sighed. Mature in a youthful way, most genial of temperament, 
she glowed with abundant good health and vitality. Her thick long 
auburn lmii held the tawny sheen no coilTcuse can attain. She had 
explained how her ancestors had taken part in the Great Trek and 
liow the Nationalists had captured licr favour. Melting warmth 
came into her large brown eyes as she looked at me. “A beautiful, 
big, strong man!” she exclaimed admiringly. 

We sal in the hot marble lounge of one of the innumerable 
hotels of Egoli. Egoli is the Bantu name for Johannesburg, and, 
in the night-clad fable surrounding us, although European cars 
ruled the roads, pedestrian Bantus dominated the pavements. 
I had spent the day loafing round some of the brown sunlit dusty 
dorps whose atmosphere is so well caught and conveyed in the 
biilliant short stories by Nadine Gordimer, and was almost glad 
to return to Johannesburg. 

The world knows the fabulous past of this city, how seventy 
years ago it did not exist and now does, small, massive, a huddle of 
grey-white skyscrapers built in straight lines within a circle of pale 
yellow to pale green slime dumps, bile scraped from the city’s gold 
bowels. Somewhere nearby, within sound of the traffic, tsoisis were 
stealing a white man’s car, robbing a warehouse, getting drunk on 
pinched brandy, and. their female counterparts, heavy with 
venereal disease, were, in a sense, adding fresh coals to old fires. 

40 
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Behind barred windows and with a revolver already tucked 
snugly under the pillow, respectable Johannesburg was either 
dining or about to do so in its suburban homes, whose architecture 
traces a lively course fiom Brewers’ Gothic (in Osbcrt Lancaster’s 
term) to Ghorusgirls’ Baroque. Up and down streets huddled under 
the high veld night a knitting of neon assaulted the eye when it 
glanced at the front, of commercial buildings. Cinemas were full 
of exhausted businessmen watching tine love among back-stage 
folk or passionate crime, as interpreted by Hollywood. Hotel 
restaurants were busy serving “Fresh Salmon specially flown 
from Scotland, with salad £i is.” to visiting bowls’ champions. 
g-D life in the city of gold pursued its usual course. Here, where 
waiters crept about like cautious acolytes, and without sight of my 
Irish chambermaid who used her tips to play the Stock Exchange 
so I had gathered during a shaving chat, we talked in the rever¬ 
ently hushed tones that a surfeit of marble induces in all who 
associate it with virtue or commercial success. And the prominent 
figure who awoke my companion’s admiration was Mr. Erasmus, 
Nationalist Minister of Defence. 

Over dinner I persuaded the lady to expand on what awoke her 
admiration for Mr. Erasmus, and, with, I hope, becoming defer¬ 
ence, commented that her reasons were delightfully feminine. 
Clean-shaven, fifty-seven years old when the 1953 elections took 
place, Mr, Erasmus is certainly possessed of ruggedly handsome 
features. 

Others have indicated dislike of those features. This is due, 
perhaps, to over-familiarity. When Erasmus relieved General 
Smuts of his honorary post as Commander-in-Ghief of the Union 
Services, many men in the forces, Afrikaner and South African 
alike, resented this insult. Overnight Service establishments 
showed photographs of the General, a spontaneous tribute by 
fighting men to a leader who had won their affection as he had 
earned their respect. The Nationalists took fright. An order went 
out that barracks and mess-rooms should be decorated with the 
rugged likeness of Mr. Erasmus. 

Among those who became annoyed at continually encounter¬ 
ing evidence of Mr. Erasmus’s broederly concern was Group- 
Captain Arthur French Shultleworlh, D.F.C. On one naughty 
occasion he heaved a bottle of pickles at a near reminder and then 
deposited the photograph into a fishpond. He was brought before 
a court-martial charged with scandalous behaviour unbecoming 
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an officer and a gentleman. He was found not guilty, the chaigcs 
being quashed by the General Staff during the court-martial. This 
leniency was attributed to consideration of the fact that Group- 
Captain Shuttlcworth is going blind, his eyes having been per¬ 
manently damaged when he attempted to save the life of a member 
of the crew of his wrecked bomber during the war—a war in which 
the Nationalists continually belittled, derided, abused, and, in one 
phase, passively connived at aggravating, South African service¬ 
men. 

Behind this incident lies the Nationalist attempt to gain 
doctrinaire control of the services. 

Among other actions has been the removal of Her Majesty’s 
insignia from service caps, the disbanding of Coloured and Native 
army units, the vigorous development of a private Nationalist 
corps, the Skieikomrnando (“Rifle Squadrons”), similar to early 
Nazi and Communist armed groups, and the jockeying into high 
service position of Nationalist favourites. As several hundred 
thousand Afrikaners arc not Nationalist sympathizers, such moves 
can only be interpreted as evidence of a party belief that loyalty 
to South Africa is not enough; it must be first and foremost loyalty 
to the party and its leaders: Vital, e'est moi is their motto. Despite 
Nationalist denials, a struggle of considerable significance, for the 
Union has been in progress for some time between Nationalists 
and the Services. It lapsed when Nationalists represented M<iu 
Mau outrages in Kenya as the beginning of Native uprisings 
throughout Africa, which was precisely the opinion which Mau 
Mau leaders hoped to create among Africans. When Mau Mau 
has been stamped out, the dispute is likely to restart and exercise 
greater effect than it has already done. Before observing the reasons 
for this belief, some attention must be paid to why the Nationalists 
are afraid of the services. The reason lies, unforgotten in the 
Union, not generally known outside Southern Africa, in the years 
of World War Two. 

When the war started South Africa had a government headed 
by General Hcrlzog, with General Smuts as his second in com¬ 
mand. Hertzog and six members of his Cabinet were in favour of 
neutrality; seven supported Smuts in favour of South Africa going 
to war. On 4th September, 1939, 147 of the 153 Members of the 
House of Assembly met to make a decision; by 80 to 67 the House 
decided to support Britain. Hertzog resigned immediately, 
advising a general election. The Governor-General refused and 
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asked Smuts to form a Ministry. When Smuts introduced his 
Cabinet two days Idler Hertzog sat alongside Dr. Malan, leader 
of the Opposition. 

This situation showed only the parliamentary situation of thal 
year. The political situation included far more dramatic and 
explosive material. At that time the Nationalists encountered 
considerable opposition in wooing the affections of young 
Afrikaners who did not suppoit the United Party and were 
antagonistic to Britain. The most formidable opposition came 
from the Ossewa-Brandwag (“Oxwaggon-Sentinels”), the OB, 
an organization which sought to evolve a nationalist mystery 
similar to that of the Nazis and with whom the Nationalists had a 
working partnership. Other bodies in existence were the Grey- 
shirts, the Volksparty, the Bocre Nation, and more, overlapping in 
emotional appeal and directed largely towards younger people. 
All indicated friendliness towards Hitler’s Germany. 

from the outbreak of war members of each group showed 
hostility towards those in uniform. Dance-halls, cinemas, and 
clubs, displayed notices: “Soldiers in uniform not admitted.” 
Men and women in uniform were attacked and missiles thrown at 
their quartos and transports. 1 In Johannesburg, Pretoria, and 
elsewhere, rowdy elements made a point of picking quarrels with 
servicemen. These incidents were caused almost without excep¬ 
tion by bearded members of the OB; political shirts had been 
banned and OB members grew beards to demonstrate their 
feelings. When uniformed men replied in like measure they were 
accused of violence and misconduct little short of bestiality. 
Nationalist members delivered many weighty speeches upon the 
conduct of servicemen. 

On 31st August, 1940, Mr. Eric Louw (who became Nationalist 
Minislcr of Economic Affairs) announced: “Pay a visit to Piet 
Relief where there is a military camp and you will find there that 
women dare no longer take the risk of walking about the streets 
after dark.” 2 A few days later Mr. Louw returned to the subject: 

“I want to point out that for a considerable time serious com¬ 
plaints have been made by the public about the behaviour of 
soldiers on trains. IL is unpleasant to travel by train. ... In 
view of the fact that twenty or thirty soldiers, or even more, 

1 Hansard: 9U1 September, *940. 
a Hansmd: 31st August, 1940. 
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travel on a train, I think the necessary arrangements can be 
made for a passenger coach to be attached to a i'asi goods train, 
so that the public, in future, will be able to travel in, comfort 
over our railways and will not be subjected to unpleasantness 
because of South African soldiers not being able to behave 
themselves and endangering the lives of the passengers,” 1 

Attempts to undermine the confidence and morale of servicemen 
were made in other ways. Mr. W. A. Booyscn rose to his feet to say: 

“The House is being asked to provide pensions fortbe soldiers 
who arc going to war. It is quite clear that Lhis side of the House 
(the Opposition) is definitely opposed in principle to the 
proposal, and I therefore rise with the utmost conviction to 
register my protest. Not the slightest objection will be raised 
from this side of the House if South Africa is called upon to 
defend its own territory. . . . But when South Africa is being- 
asked to send its young men beyond our borders and where 
casualties may be suffered, then I say that this side of the House 
is very decidedly opposed to it.” 8 

Among other attempts to lower morale were Nationalist newspaper 
headlines of lorry loads of blood-stained and bullet-riddled 
uniforms returning to the Union from East Africa, while troops 
were still waiting to go into action against the Italians. 

Speeches do not always provide the same dramatic appeal as 
does action. Nationalists pinned their faith on speeches. The OB 
and oilier groups preferred other forms of propaganda. 

Murder, bomb-throwing, bloodshed, the other features of 
terrorism, became common features of life in the Union. 

One of the first victims was an innocent bystander, Leonard 
Gordon. Walking along Plcin Street, Johanncsbiug, with his wife, 
on the evening of 14th September, 1939, Gordon was killed when 
a paper parcel left on the pavement exploded. 

Thereafter bomb outrages followed thick and fast. 

A street full of housewives collecting provisions would rock as 
a bomb was thrown from a speeding car. Benont post-office was 
blown up; a railway clerk, J. J. H. Zeelie, died of his injuries. 
Attempts to blow up railway lines were everyday occurrences. 

1 Hansard; gtb September, 1940. 

* Hansard; loth May, 1940. 
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One bomb, weighing 26 lb., was found in a railway truck at De 
Aar station. Another exploded prematurely, killing- those who were 
transporting it (D. K. Thcron and D. Erasmus) with an intention 
of blowing up the Rand line to Lourenc.o Marques. Others were 
left in churches, synagogues, newspaper offices, theatres, and 
shops. Electric power pylons were dynamited. Vereeniging, 
Springs, Potchefstroom, and Klerksdorp, were left without power 
and a number of gold-mines brought to a standstill. Only a 
succession of miracles prevented the number of those killed and 
maimed from being ten times greater. In December 1941 
H. G. Lawrence, Minister of the Interior, told a political gather¬ 
ing of an alleged OB plot to wreck Durban docks and assassinate 
leading citizens throughout the Union. A bomb was left on the 
verandah of the Pretoria cottage of that great and Christian man, 
the late Jan Hofmeyr, once generally accepted as the likeliest 
successor to Smuts. A particularly despicable feature of the reign 
of terror were late-night telephone-calls to wives whose husbands 
were on active service, informing them “officially” that their 
husbands had been killed. 

On the last night of January 1941 the Ossawa-Brandwag and 
the licddingsdaadbond (literally “Rescue Action Association”) held 
a rally of nearly 3,000 members at Johannesburg City Hall. The 
city contained a large number of soldiers who had lived in an 
atmosphere of hatred, murder, razor-slashing, and beating-up, 
for months; an observer, writing in 1942, stated: “There were few 
soldiers in Johannesburg who had not be.en slashed with a razor 
or beaten with a club, or who did not have comrades in hospital 
with injuries so inflicted.” 1 A number of these soldiers decided to 
visit the City Hall and sec those who had been attacking them and 
trying to terrify their wives and sweethearts. 

On arrival, they found, the City Hall guarded by ranks of 
bearded OB members, the storm-troopers. More soldiers arrived 
and more beards emerged from the hall and they stood facing 
each other. A young sailor tried to gain admittance to the hall, 
was manhandled by storm-troopers and flung back down the steps. 
In the brief silence which followed the sailor clambered unsteadily 
to his feet and was seen to be bleeding. The soldiers raced forward, 
the OB guards charged, and the street became a battleground. 
The soldiers were unarmed. The OB used bicycle-chains as 
knucklers, chair-legs, bricks, sjamboks, whatever they carried. 

1 Smut f and Swastika, hy Alaxaildci Campbell (Gollancz, 1943). 
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Whai tallowed lias been described by one living in the city at 
that time: 

“The battle, which spread all over Johannesburg, raged for 
two nights and a day, light into the early hours of Sunday 
morning. For thirty-six horns a reign of terror was established in 
Johannesburg, with armoured cars plunging through lire 
sticcts, soldiers setting fire lo Nationalist newspaper offices and 
overturning and setting alight police vans, and tear-gas bombs 
being hurtled in all directions. 

“Civilians who had nothing to clo with the OB were caught 
up in the melee and swirled away, to extricate themselves with 
difficulty and flee home, or to wake up in hospital. Women were 
struck and batoned. At the end of it there were r/]o soldiers in 
hospital, all with head wounds or injured backs. There were 
few policemen or civilians in hospital.” 

The single fatality was Corporal S. Cillliam. Accompanied by 
friends, Corporal Gill hem came out of a cinema and learned that 
some trouble was in progress. The party got into their car and 
drove to the scene. There they got out of the car to get a better 
view of a fighting crowd aird as Lliey did so the police made a 
baton charge. Gillham and the girl with him stepped bar k against 
a wall to let the crowd pass. A policeman ran towards them, 
stopped within a few paces of Gillham, and drew his baton. The 
corporal realized they were about to be attacked and put his arms 
round the girl to protect her from a blow. The policeman then 
batoned him to the ground, striking and kicking him as lie lay 
there. Gillham threw the car keys to the girl and shouted to her to 
get away. He was unconscious when taken to hospital, revived and 
refused attention until others had been attended to. He died a few 
hours later, from a fractured skull. At the inquest it was stated that 
Corporal Gillham neither smoked nor drank. The verdict upon 
his death was death from “a blow with a baton wielded by an 
unknown policeman”. 

The description continued: 

“An inquiry into the whole affair was held as soon as 
possible, and some ugly facts emerged. A military police spokes¬ 
man, Major A. L. D. Bold, testified (hat OB men, armed with 
chains, steel pipes and knives, attacked unarmed soldiers. The 
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police, he alleged, openly aided and abated these assaults, and 
in many cases, led the OB men in their charges against the 
troops. Policemen savagely kicked and batoned soldiers who 
were lying helpless on the ground. The police secretly supplied 
the Oil with tear gas bombs to use against the soldiers. 

“Other military spokesmen and many civilians supported 
this testimony. Women told how they had been chased and 
batoned by policemen, and had seen soldiers kicked and bat¬ 
tered into the gutter, lifted up and struck again until they were 
unconscious, and often for long afterwards. 

“Chief Inspector D. Baillie, of the South African Police, 
defended the members of the force under his command from 
these allegations, but said that when he forced his way into the 
Voortrekkcr Building, the headquarters of the OB in .Johannes¬ 
burg, he found it filled with armed men from top to basement. 
‘There were weapons of every descriptions,’ he said, ‘sticks, 
lead piping, batons, sjamboks, and so on.”’ 1 

By tb c Saturday afternoon a rumour h ad reached military camps 
in Pretoria that a number of soldiers had been killed by the OB 
and the police. Having lived amid bombs and bloodshed for nearly 
eighteen months, soldiers on leave went out to avenge themselves, 
an understandable, however lamentable, reaction. A number 
of fights occurred and a bearded member of the OB was held down 
and shaved. This started another rumour, among the OB, whose 
members arrived in the city, with the results already stated. Dr. 
von Rensburg, Commandant-General of the OB, insisted upon 
giving evidence at the inquiry, announcing that he spent most of 
his time during the riots silting beside the telephone in the 
Voortrekkcr Building ordering members outside the city not to 
come to the aid of their comrades, reported (o be grievously 
assaulted by troops and police. 

A few days later General Smuts told the House of Assembly 
what had taken place in Johannesburg, adding that these “sad 
and deplorable events” had spoiled the troops’ “very good and 
clean record ...” a comment greeted with Nationalist derision. 
Regarding the attack by soldiers on Nationalist newspaper offices, 
Smuts said; “X am not going to mention any particular papers, 
but I may say that from the point of view of public incitement, of 
fighting Government policy by hook or by crook, by fair means or 
1 Campbell, op. cit. Ibid. 
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foul, this paper is probably as great a sinner as any.” By any 
standard, Smuts acted exactly as he should have done. 

Many Nationalists defended the police from charges laid 
against them. The police, they claimed, were patriotic men 
fulfill ing their duty, and charges of complicity in the riots lacked 
foundation. A year later, in January 1942, following an increased 
number of bomb outrages, the Union received a shock when 
detachments of the National Volunteer Brigade, equivalent of the 
British Home Guard, arrived at police-stations all over the country 
and detained hundreds of policemen. Over 300 were taken from 
Marshall Square, Johannesburg, the Union’s Scotland Yard. It 
became known then that the police force was riddled with 
sabolcurs and OB sympathizers, helping to soften the country for 
rebellion. 

To explain the riots, Nationalists revived their earlier cries of 
drunkenness among the troops. Such charges were common in 
1 939-40. The record shows that Nationalists used every means to 
vilify the troops and such charges were therefore propaganda. 
Undoubtedly, cases of drunkenness did occur. They have occurred 
in every'- country, in time of peace as in time of war. Anyone with a 
minimum of scientific knowledge is aware how drunkenness can 
occur without being expected. On the other hand, although 
South African servicemen during 1939-45 were condemned 
because they- drank, as did the troops of every' nation, the OB 
presumably committed all their violence while stone sober on milk 
and lemonade. 

Nationalist reaction to the Johannesburg riots is interesting. 
Dr. Malan is a symbol of the theory that adversity, whether true or 
political, makes strange bedfellows. In 1919 and 1920 he was 
praising Bolshevism. Indeed, on 23rd January of the la tter year, in 
a speech at Vryburg, he said: “The aim of the Bolshevists is that 
Russians should manage their own affairs without interference 
from outside. That is the policy that Nationalists would follow in 
South Africa. The Bolshevists stand for freedom, just like the 
Nationalist Party,” That was after the revolution in which the 
Bolshevists murdered the Czar and his family and many thousands 
of others. L’dtat, e'est moi! Following the Johannesburg riots, 
Malan warned the Government that it “had better leave the OB in 
peace. The fact that already 300,000 to 400,000 people have joined 
the OB proves what place it has taken in the hearts of the people, 
and I tell you that you must leave the OB in peace and not act 
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towards it as you have done ... I say that the people feel safer with 
the OB than with you and your army.” 1 General Smuts, it will be 
remembered, rightly condemned the troops for endangciing public 
safety. The following month Malan underlined his attitude: 
“You leave the OB alone. If you interfere with the OB, then you 
are encroaching on an Afrikaner institution, then Afrikanerdom 
will settle accounts with you about it in its own time and own way, 
when the time comes.” 2 Within two weeks, in a speech at Stellen¬ 
bosch, on 25th March, he announced that the OB was rooted 
“in the same soil of the Afrikaner of Nationalist feelings, and served 
the same people”. In the same speech he said: “If the OB decides 
on passive resistance and refuses to be disbanded, that is a matter 
for its own decision ... I will share the consequences with the 
OB.” 3 But before the year was out, in a speech at Paarl, he 
exposed that OB leaders were intending to gain a republic by 
rebellion, that storm-troopers had been warned to piepare for it, 
that it was openly whispered that they owned rifles, cannon, even 
airplanes. The OB, said Malan sternly, was responsible for 
Afrikaners being interned. He also said that the “ Ossewa-Brandwag 
is the most dangerous movement South Africa has ever 
had.” 

The reason for Malan’s volte-face, even at a loss of 300,000 to 
4.00,000 voters, has been told in The South African Opposition , by 
M. Roberts and A. E. G. Trollip. It had little to do with disgust at 
what the OB had done. A political family argument had split the 
ranks. 

The argument originated with an incident which had occurred 
at a meeting of opposition groups in Johannesburg on 9th June, a 
meeting intended to bring them into closer unity. A leader of the 
OB asked “Arc we now allowed to make propaganda for the 
republic?” to which Malan replied, “Yes, certainly.” Some 
assumed that the OB leader’s question was, “Gan anyone now 
propagate the republican ideal?” whereas he actually meant “Can 
the OB disseminate the draft constitution?” The OB accepted 
Malan’s answer as being to the latter question. Within a few weeks 
it distributed 100,000 copies of a circular which, by virtue of its 
strong political flavour and proposals, was interpreted as breaking 
a previous agreement between the OB and the Nationalists that 

1 Hansard: 4th February, 1941. 

2 Hansard: 7 th March, 1941. 

* My italics. H.G. 
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the latter should decide how the political campaign lor die 
republic should be made and conducted. The Nationalists 
believed the agreement broken. 

Ensuing months widened the split between the two parties. 
From 10th October onward, the Nationalists attacked the OB 
in speech and article. The OB fought back, enlisting the aid of 
Germany via Zecscn radio, which attacked Nationalist politicians: 

“If certain people cannot be united in a domestic struggle 
against a common enemy, how will they eventually be able to 
give a stable government to South Africa? ... Is the whole 
struggle caused by party politicians, who think less of the future 
of the nation and its great national movement, than of their 
personal ambitions, their precious scats in Parliament, and the 
interests of a political party? . . 

The result of this attack was Malan’s exposure of the OB, 
followed by his speech in the House of Assembly, on and February, 

1942, in which he regaled members with a sworn affidavit by no 
less a person than “The Masked Marvel”, Johannes van der Walt, 
charging OB leaders with conspiracy, political assassination, 
corruption and treachery! From then on, Malau was firmly in the 
saddle of Nationalist sentiment. Five months later he had risen 
far enough above the OB to be seeking negotiations with Hitler 
direct. 

All this while Springbok troops, their brothers in the navy and 
air force, had been lighting, with continual heroism wherever they 
appeared. Malan’s actions in no way supported them; throughout 
the war, the Nationalist campaign was continued against them. 
Even the intervention of America made no difference. In June 
1940 Malan had given his opinion that. America was arming onlyin 
her own interests, “she is arming not for war, but for the peace 
because she wants a say in the armistice and wants to be heir to 
Britain’s estate” (Pietersburg, nth June), and on 15th January, 

1943, R. A. van der Merwe, a Nationalist member, evidently 
speaking with Malan’s approval, gave his opinion that “it is 
perfectly clear why America was made to participate in lire war™ 
she went into it to safeguard her loans of hundreds of millions 
(of dollars)”. 1 Every fighting man among the Allies was derided 
by the Nationalists, who passively supported the OB in its con- 

1 Hansard: 15th January, 294s. 
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duel towards die person of South African fighting men and their 

wives. 

Among others who contributed to the Nationalist attitude of 
the period was Mr. Erasmus. Erasmus has been a civilian all his 
life. He was too young to participate in the South African War; 
he was a student dining the 1914-18 war. Born in Mcrwevillc, 
educated at Woiccsler and Gape Town ( 11 .A. and LL.B.), Francois 
Christiaan Erasmus lirst practised law in. Gape Town. He then 
became Assistant Attorney-General lor South West Africa, and, 
in 1930, an organizer of the Nationalists. In 1933 he was elected 
to the House of Assembly by the electorate of Moorveesburg. 
During a visit Lo Britain in 1949 he gained an assurance from the 
Labour Party Government that Africans in the mandated 
territories would not be armed. But from 1937 on, Erasmus was 
voicing opinions that would not have gained acceptance by a 
Socialist Government in Britain. 

South African Nationalists suffer from periodic bouts of anti- 
Semitism. One week ihey can proclaim themselves to be tolerant 
of the Jews; in the next they may be, reviving the cry of the old 
Transvaal Licensing Bill that Jews are Asiatics. On 25th October, 
1937, Erasmus wrote a letter to the anti-Semitic Greyshirt leader 
that Ihe Nationalist Party, of which he was secretary, was “glad to 
give expression to the sincere appreciation of the useful work done 
by the Groyshirts in one important respect, viz. that they have 
very pertinently drawn the attention of the people to the Jewish 
problem. . . At that time a large number of Jewish refugees 
from Germany and Austria were arriving in South Africa, obtain¬ 
ing employment or commencing in business in cities and dorps, 
causing considerable resentment among young Afrikaners who 
saw these homeless, often hapless people as undeserving of aid. 
While the war was in progress Erasmus was reported as making a 
speech, obviously directed to the OB, advising young people not 
to go in for deeds, but to remember injustices being clone to 
Nationalist Afrikaners: “Do not forget . . . that Afrikaners arc 
being thrown upon the streets today for the sake of the Jews and 
the English,” 1 

Erasmus became Nationalist Minister of Defence, one of 
those wishing to obtain the dollars of American Jews to finance his 
Government’s projects, die man who controlled the political aspect 
of South Africa’s aimed forces. 

1 Die Burger, a and July, 15)40* 
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Another Nationalist incident of considerable bearing on the 
situation concerns the person of Robey Lcibbrandt. An ex¬ 
policeman, a one-time heavyweight boxing champion, member 
of the Springbok team that attended the Olympic Games in 
Beilin in 1934 (a scene impressive with swastikas and petty fuming 
when an American Negro, Jesse Owens, won track events, 1 
remember), Lcibbrandt had a dramatic war-time career. When 
the Nazis became angry with OB failure to provoke revolution, 
they sent Lcibbrandt on a mission. He arrived by submarine and 
was put ashore on the Namaqualand coast. He issued pamphlets 
calling upon true Afrikaners to forgo the OB leaders and follow 
him. Thousands of police scoured the land for him. Liebbrandt 
announced he would never be taken alive and was, outside 
Johannesburg on Christmas Eve, 1941. After the Nationalists came 
to power he was given an official pardon. He was also set up in 
business and has some fame among Nationalists in whose midst he 
spends his time. 

Nationalist treatment of high officers of the army has been very 
different from that given to “1 will never be taken alive” Lieb- 
brant, 

Erasmus removed General Smuts, that great man, Smuts of the 
Boer War Mcclal; of the 1914-15 Star, Victory Medal, General 
Service Medal, Africa Star, Italy Star, Fiance and Germany 
Star, Defence Medal, War Medal, Africa Service Medal; of 
fourteen foreign decorations and medals, and many honours and 
recognitions which clid no more than attest his courage, his genius, 
and, above all, his humanity. It has been demonstrated, often 
enough, that the Nationalists are incapable of showing respect for 
any political adversary while he lives. They honour only those who 
agree with them: themselves. Uetat, e’est moi. 

Smuts was not the only one to be removed, On Nationalist 
orders out they came, one after another, from top-ranking officers, 
such as General James 1 'hom Durrant, director-general of the air 
force, down to junior staff officers who served with distinction 
during the years 1939-45. That was the cause for the Nationalist 
action. All were men with honourable service records, with 
experience in many theatres and spheres of war, of unquestioned 
loyalty to South Africa, booted out because they had taken part 
in defeating the Germany of Hitler and Himmler, the Germany of 
Dachau and Buchenwald. 

A 11 the dismissed men had experience. Into their places the 
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Nationalists hoisted their pat ty pets, a nunibei oi' them, men whose 
only experience had been in organizing terrorist campaigns for the 
OB and frightening servicemen’s wives. General Brink, G.B., 
G.B.E., D.S.O., Croix de Guerre, one of those insulted by the 
Nationalists, said bluntly, “Soldiers who were disloyal were given 
preference, while those of us who fought for South Africa arc notv 
being called renegades.” 

The dismissal of experienced men, the introduction of weekend 
dynamiters and rifle corps sharp-shooters, who practise for an 
hour or so once a week at shooting ranges, took place at a time 
while the Communist war was in progress in Korea and Com¬ 
munity activity was at a peak in the Middle East, where lies South 
Africa’s strategic line of defence in this age of long-range bombing 
planes and atom bombs. The weakening caused to the Union’s 
defences is obvious. So is Nationalist belief that its only immediate 
danger is local and be suppressed by an amateur rifle corps: 
Nationalist fear of Communism is only propaganda. 

The loyalty of these insulted men—-on which Nationalists 
count—was shown by the way they largely ceased their protests 
against such treatment when, in Kenya, the Mau Mau started 
their campaign of atrocities. Malan and his associates immediately 
capitalized on Mau Mau with a series of trenchant speeches oi' 
being prepared to die in South Africa. 

It would appear obvious that if a loyal soldier is politically 
abused and derided for no other crime than doing what he 
believes to be his duty, he will give political voice to his belief. 
Malan’s Nationalists would have found innumerable examples of 
this truth if they had paid heed to any history other than their 
own. Dismissed Union soldiers showed political awareness. They 
joined the Torch Commando, a body of ex-servicemen organized 
by the former Group-Captain “Sailor” Malan, pledged to defend 
the country’s consitution (at the time the Nationalist Government 
was seeking a legal pretext to overthrow the authority of the 
Supreme Court and remove the Coloured electorate from the 
rolls). 

The. Torch Commando is nationalist and therefore anti- 
Nationalist. From its formation in 1951 to the beginning of 1953, 
it had gained 200,000 members and supported the United Party 
in the general election. The Nationalists did not say, “The fact 
that already 200,000 people have joined the Torch Commando 
proves what place it has taken in the hearts of the people. , . .” 
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Instead they sought to deride and belittle it. When dismissed 
soldiers joined it, Mr. Erasmus referred to them as “disappointed 
men”, forbade serving soldiers to join Torch, and sent police spies 
to service establishments to find out what support it had among 
the troops. 

Erasmus continued to dismiss soldiers and fill their posts with 
those skilled in political drill. Individual soldiers resented Lhis 
treatment, disapproving of loyal South Africans “being thrown 
upon the streets for the sake of” Nationalist favourites. 

Over dinner in Pretoria one evening I became involved in a 
brisk exchange with a trio of Nationalists who saw nothing odd in 
the shuation which had arisen. During ihe war Nationalists took 
full advantage of a constitution which permitted them free speech, 
free association, and free conspiracy, against that constitution. 
Directly they obtained power and used an ax to licw down the 
constitution—proposing to lop off the three Native Representa¬ 
tives, remove Coloured voters, and plant the abortion of a political 
supreme court—they shouted that other citizens must conduct 
themselves constitutionally while the felling Look place. Events 
suggested that the hewers experienced qualms. A number ap¬ 
peared behind a massive screen of guards, arriving even at gather¬ 
ings of the converted as if they were attending a police ball. Their 
chauffeurs were investigated; armed police patrolled the grounds 
of their spacious homes. A widely believed report told that Dr. 
Donges, Minisl er of the Interior, went for a hair-cut attended by 
half a dozen plainclothesmen. 

In this connexion, religion could be useful. Certain leaders of 
the Dutch Reformed Church have often stepped outside their 
more understandable duties to gather the racial problem into the 
Christian creed and give i( the status of a divine mission. 



CHAPTER V 


RAGE AND RELIGION 

“There can be no reconciliation between the acceptance of 
Ckiistian doctrine and the countenancing of a policy, open or 
concealed, of repression of 01 the withholding of reasonable 
facilities from, an under-privileged raced' 

Jan Hofmryr, in the fust Hosrnlc lecture. 

Every town and dorp has its Dutch Reformed Church, usually a 
red building devoid of architectural elaboration, sparsely orna¬ 
mented inside, light from narrow windows streaming on bare 
walls. Exactly the centre of worship you would expect for a simple 
farming community. Tire Afrikaner community follows its 
Sabbath observances strictly, regularly, listening to the Book 
which was the only printed volume most Voortrckkers took into 
the wilderness. A strong, at times fiercely fatalistic spirit links an 
Afrikaner community to what it finds in the Bible, and a number 
of pastors, at other times and in other settings, have given their 
views upon apartheid and relations with the African people. 

Upon these points the Anglican Archbishop of Gape Town 
gave his opinions in an illuminating paper on Cln istianity and Race, 
concluding with these observations: 

“Does Christianity say that all men are equal, and that, all 
races are equal? I think we must define our terms. What do we 
mean by equality? Clearly one man is abler than another. One 
man is more educated than another. Onemanis capable of doing 
things that another man cannot do ... I do not believe that 
there is any evidence that one race is capable of rising to greater 
heights either intellectually or spiritually than another. But that 
is a matter of evidence. I do not think that Christianity has 
anything to say about it. But what Christianity does teach is 
that all men are equally important in the sight of God. . . . 
Further, Christ speaks very sternly of those who despise other 
men. . , . And we have no kind of right to deny to others what 
we claim for ourselves in the way of opportunities of growth and 
self-development. 

ss 
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... 1 do not think it is wrong to be proud of one's race, of 
its tiadilions, of its heroes. But the claim that because you 
belong to a particular race you have the right permanently to 
dominate other races seems to me to be un-Christian. Remember 
what Christ said about people who flattered themselves that 
Abram was their lather. To say that the race to which one 
belongs must always be dominant over another race is un- 
Christian. To say that a man, because of the race to which he 
belongs, must always be in a subordinate position, is also 
un-Christian. It does not follow that it is un-Christian to say 
that a particular person ought not to be placed in a position of 
responsibility. He may be unfit for it. But to say that because of 
the race to which lie belongs he can never be placed in a 
position of responsibility, however fit he may be for it, seems to 
me to be un-Christian. Tor Christianity, as I said at the begin¬ 
ning, is not interested in a man’s race. It is interested in the 
man himself. It is not a nation or a race that is Important in 
the sight of God. It is the individuals who belong to it: and that 
are all different. 

Lastly, I do not think it follows from the teaching of 
Christianity that what we have to aim at is a general amalgama¬ 
tion of races, by which all men may grow alike, and racial 
characteristics disappear. The glory and the honour of the 
nations are to be brought into the Holy City. That means that 
each race and each nation shall make its own contribution to 
the One Body, as in a family each member of the family has his 
own characteristics and his own contributions to make. But 
that does not mean that the characteristics of a race should not 
change. Some of them arc due to environment and circum¬ 
stances. And circumstances change. 11 seems to me monstrous 
to say that a particular race is spoilt if it enters into a new 
environment. In a family it is often true that children are more 
altractive than adults. And it is a temptation to parents to 
resent their children growing up and losing their endearing 
ways. But it is a temptation that has to be resisted. The children 
must grow up and as they grow up they do not lose their several 
characteristics and become alike. They develop their own 
characteristics. So it is with racial types. After all, it was God 
that made men of different races. The history of the world 
suggests that these racial types will not remain absolutely pure. 
There is possibly no such thing as racial purity in the world 
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today. But 1 he complete loss of a racial type, if it were to occur, 
as opposed to the development of that type, would be a real 
loss. There should be many members in One. Body, and it 
seems to me that Joseph’s coat of many colours is the right 
picture of the human race in its final development. 

Race then is part of God’s creation, is according to His 
will, is good. But racialism is of the devil. That seems to me to 
sum up the whole matter.” 1 

Among those who disagree with this view are members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

The Dutch. Reformed Church takes a grave view of some 
aspects of modern society. It has denounced foxtrotting, bathing 
suits, free speech, the imbibing of strong liquor, and regards 
modern Christmas festivities as “heathen rites”. It distrusts 
Freemasonry, equality between the sexes, and the United Nations’ 
Declaration of Human Rights, which, it states, seeks to defy “the 
pattern of inequality” created by God. During the war a number 
of predi/cants (pastors) were reported to have refused to baptize the 
children of servicemen. It has officially announced: “The Natives 
cannot have the vote because they are incapable of exercising 
it with responsibility to God.” a 

The issue of Race Relations (the quarterly journal of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations) which contained the paper 
by the Archbishop of Gape Town published an article by a 
predikant of the DRC on The Dutch Reformed Church and the Racial 
Situation in South Africa. Although the author, Dr, Gerdener, stated 
that the viewpoint expressed was his own and that he lacked a 
mandate to speak for the DRG, the article is worthy of considera¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Gerdener stated that he had always disliked the word 
apartheid, to which his church was “certainly not wedded”. 
Apartheid was an abstract idea, implying not only a state of things 
arrived at but a static and negative position which could cause 
lack of responsibility and estrangement. Dr. Gerdener found this 
repugnant and believed that segregation implied “a separation to 
live, something that (allowed) room for indigenous survival. , . 
He believed litis to be a “very dynamic concept” which could not 
be reconciled with the present theory of apartheid, a term he would 

1 Race Relations, Nos. i-a, 1950. 

J Time, sist April, >95«. 
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lik e to see banished. He then quoted ail article by the Reverend 
Seth Moldtimi which 

“ admits 1 that ‘the segregation ofBlaclcs from Whites has always 
been the accepted pattern of the South African state, But now, 
clothed in a new word of a strongly suggestive etymology, 
apartheid, it has conjured up visions of a stale of affairs in which 
White and Black will somehow live in blissful apartheid (separa¬ 
tion) somewhere in South Africa. . . . Apaitheid is born of fear, 
fear of the Non-European. ... Is it to be wondered at that to 
the Non-European apartheid is synonymous with oppression?’ 2 
Frankly, I have more fear ... of the word apartheid than of the 
idea it would convey. ... I herewith repudiate the word and 
certainly protest against its being fastened round the neck of the 
DRC.” 

Dr. Gerdcner went on to say that it seemed natural that the 
DRC should take a different view on “this question”, presumably 
apartheid, from other Christian Churches: “As the oldest 
Christian Church in South Africa, its past is woven more in¬ 
extricably into the course of events. ... Its tradition is probably 
more deeply embedded in indigenous conditions than that of the 
other churches.” Dr. Gerdcner did not attempt a theological 
argument that longevity in the country had given the DRC a true 
interpretation of what form Christianity, and its attitude towards 
the African, should take, but it will be noted that Ins phrasing is 
sufficiently wide for such a claim to be made by those who either 
speak with the authority of the DRG or who wish to assume that 
long tenure does carry such an opinion. Dr. Gerdcner, perhaps 
unconsciously, strengthened this feeling in two laler observations, 
one to the effect that “churches spring up within certain national 
boundaries and according to certain natural characteristics”, 
the other that 

“the desire of the Afrikaans-speaking section of the population 
to preserve purity of race must be construed against the back¬ 
ground of the fact that that section has no means of letting in a 
stream from abroad. Its views and convictions may, therefore, 
differ very radically from those of men and churches with 
overseas connexions and safeguards.” 

1 My italics. H.G. 

a The International Review of Missions, July 1949. 
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Dr. Gardener did not provide an explanation for liis use of the 
word “safeguards”. 

He stated that the DRC was being called upon to justify its 
attitude on biblical grounds and said: 

“If segregation [apartheid) needs biblical justification, then 
surely integration cannot do without it. We are not prepared to 
acknowledge that the Bible contains in so many words any text 
in favour of such things as the abolition of slavery, the repudia¬ 
tion of polygamy or the practice of infant baptism. And yet 
these things have been brought about—in some cases long after 
the New Testament was written—and in the full recognition 
that, even if the words for these things may not appear in 
the Bible, the idea or principle underlying their practice is there 
beyond any shadow of doubt.” He added: “ . .. we submit that 
even if it should appear that there is no clcarcut set of texts 
prescribing racial differentiation there is even less ground, for 
racial miscegenation. There certainly is abundant biblical 
justification for ihe origin and continued existence, even 
beyond the end of time, of ‘tribe and tongue, people and 
nation 5 .” 

Ignoring Dr. Gcrdcner’s frequent use of the collective pronoun, 
while advancing only his individual viewpoint, we may note that 
he forgot earlier occasions when the “continued existence” of 
tribe and tongue was not so scrupulously observed by Afrikaners. 
One of the earliest examples concerned the Huguenot refugees. 
When the followers of the Huguenot pastor, Pierre Sirnond, asked 
for their own consistory, the then Governor of the Gape, Simon 
van der Stel, denounced “the impertinence of the French”, 
Later, in 1702, when Simond retired, a bilingual minister re¬ 
placed him 

“not as we take il to preach the latter language (French), but 
only to be of service to the aged colonists who do not know our 
language ... in order that in course of time the French language 
may die out... and, with this object in view, the schools are to 
give in future no other or further instruction than is necessary 
to let the youth learn to read and write our language”. 

The French protested. The Dutch authorides then advised the 
Governor to use Iris judgement, with the result that the new 
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minister preached in French eveiy other week. This incident 
followed that when the authorities promised to send to die 
Gape bilingual schoolmasters to teach Dutch to French children 
“in order to unite our nation by this means” and ordered van der 
Stel to “make Lhem (the French and Dutch) live among one 
another”. 1 

Halfway through the twentieth century, English language 
rights are in an interesting situation. 

In 1949 the Nationalist majority in the Transvaal Provincial 
Council introduced a measure by which the educational authorities 
alone could decide the home language to be taught to junior school 
children. The home language in the Transvaal is Afrikaans. 
Many children leave school with only an elementary knowledge of 
English. In the Gape home-language instruction reaches into 
senior schools. A UP majority on the Provincial Council sought to 
prevcnl this, but was defeated by the Nationalists. Lack of 
familiarity with English prevents many students from being 
acquainted with what is reported in English newspapers and they 
can read only Afrikaans newspapers, all of which arc Nationalist. 

An interesting aspect of the future of the British community 
was heralded by Dr. Malan, who, while appealing for UP 
Parliamentary support to deprive Coloured voters of their 
entrenched rights, stated that the equality of the dual language 
system should not occasion any worry because “it is, in any case, 
entrenched in the minds and convictions of all responsible sections 
of the country”. 

So was the Coloured vote. So was the authority of the. Supreme 
Court. 

Naturally enough, the Nationalists respect their own laws. 
But they regard many laws passed by earlier governments as 
wrong and believe they have a duty to change or abolish such 
laws. The status of South West Africa and the political representa¬ 
tion of Coloured voters provide two precedents. Who can state 
with authority that the duel language rights will remain un¬ 
threatened? A number of those around Dr. Malan are known not 
to share his view that the dual system should remain. 

To revert to Dr. Gerdener’s article. Dr. Gerdencr and the Rev. 
Mokitimi, whom he quoted as admitting that segregation had 
“always been the accepted pattern of the South African state”, 
were in historical error on this matter. 

1 The French Refugees at the C<ipe, C. G. Botha, pp. 159-60, 
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At one time indigenous conditions imperilled “tribe and 
people”. The first Commander (Governor was a later title) of the 
Gape, van Riebeeck, recommended mixed marriages. This 
occurred in 1656 when the survival of the colony was in danger, 
few Dutch women being prepared to live there. Van Riebeeck 
followed a precedent of Dutch colonization in the East Indies and 
sponsored mixed marriages. The first known marriages were 
between Jan Wouter and Catherine, a freed woman, and van 
Meerhof and Eva, a Hottentot woman. From these and other 
unions came a number of half-caste children. A few years later 
some Muslim criminals arrived from India, sent to work out their 
sentences in the new colony: “Miscegenation of all these elements 
began and soon three-four ths of such slave children as there were, 
were hall-breeds. The Gape Coloured folk had emerged.” 1 The 
situation continued until 1685 when the Governor, van Rheedc, 
forbade marriage between Europeans and pure Africans but 
allowed marriage between Europeans and half-castes. 

All that is past, but it denies that South Africa has always 
accepted segregation. It demonstrates rather that indigenous 
conditions provoked men to ignore arguments advanced by 
predikants of the Dutch Reformed Church already present in the 
country at that time. 

Dr. Gcrclener then referred to the rights of individuals, stating 
that they were relative to the standing of the individual, those of 
a parent differing from those of a child, and concluding “In any 
case all immaturity to bear the full burden and share the full 
responsibility must of necessity be reflected in a curtailment of the 
enjoyment of full rights and privileges.” 

In entirely different ways some Afrikaners still paid little heed 
to predikants of the DRG, according to Dr. Gerdener. Continuing 
with his views upon separate development he slated: 

“Let me say at the very outset that the DRG is all for 
keeping this matter zealously away from the exploitation of 
party politics. Time and again, especially during the previous 
Government’s tenure of office, was this point stressed in inter¬ 
views, unfortunately with little, if any result! The shaping of 
any particular policy (is) a matter for the legislator. When . . . 
any moral issue is involved in . . . such a policy, we believe it is 
the duty of the church to speak.” 

1 A History of South Africa, Eric Walker, pp. 44-5. 
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The previous Government, mentioned by Dr. Gerdener, was 
led by General Smuts. Towards the end of that Government’s 
term of office, in 1947, General Smuts interviewed members of the 
Natives’ Representative Council. Smuts then said: 

“When the laic General Hcrtzog got his legislation through 
parliament ten years ago he thought he had settled our whole 
Native policy. He thought that the laws he had passed for 
Native segregation anil for the Native Representation Council 
would fill the bill. But what has happened in those last ten 
years sitice them’ Wc have scon, in spite of his legislation, a great 
migration of the Native population to the great urban centres. 
Quite new problems, a new situation, have arisen. It has not 
been possible lo segregate the Native reserves. The Native 
reserves have proved only a partial solution of the problem, 
and one of the most pressing problems today before us is how Lo 
deal with this immense influx of Native people into the urban 
and industrial centres of the Union.” He added: “Providence 
has put us both here. Bantu and European came to this country 
at the same time. That wonderful century in history—Lhe 
seventeenth century—brought both of us here. You came from 
the north by land, we came from the south by sea, and here we 
both are, and here v/e shall remain. It is our country; it is your 
country. We must try and build up a human society that will be 
as happy as far as human beings can be happy.” 

This was the opinion of the leader of a Government with which 
the DRG found itself in conflict of opinion. 

Dr. Gerdener then stated that in thinking of separate develop¬ 
ment “the DRG is not thinking of something negative. . . . Wc arc 
. , . fully convinced that any group in our non-European com¬ 
munity can only get a square deal if its development proceeds 
from within, takes account of racial aptitudes, and allows each 
group to make its full contribution to the common good.” 
Unfortunately, in the prevailing circumstances, and with space 
limitations no doubt, Dr. Gerdener did not state what he regarded 
as “racial aptitudes”. Instead he went on to quote another 
minister, Ramsay MacDonald, and also Dr. J. H. Oldham, and 
stated that there was a time when Afrikaans was in danger of 
becoming anglicized, to instance which he stated that his early 
tuition in history began with the battle of Hastings. 
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He then, stated, unofficially according to his own remarks, 
that “the DUG believes with all its heart that if the contribution 
of every racial group in this our common fatherland is to be 
guaranteed, the way of separation and not of integration is the 
right one”. He added that he had been aslced what was going to 
happen 

“if, after a period of a separate state which some would call 
Bantus! an, the Bantu people have come into their own, are 
Christianized and culturally and economically are the equals 
of the Whites. While I am quite sure that the richest con¬ 
tribution of that group’s culture is, as anthropologists assure us, 
part of their racial integrity, I simply cannot now say what the 
relation will be between the White and the Black state. I believe 
sufficiently in the guidance of God to believe also that two 
Christian groups next to each other will ihen be guided to the 
wisest relationship.” 

Dr. Gerdcncr’s early historical tuition had undoubtedly 
acquainted him with the fact that if “the guidance of God” is to 
be held responsible it has not always ensured the wisest relation¬ 
ships. There was, indeed, the battle of Hastings, Christian neigh¬ 
bours of Christian Germany experienced events which did not 
lit snugly into the description of wisdom. 

Dr. Gcrdener stated: “In the meantime there must be no 
doubt on the spiritual equality of all men before God—be they 
bond or free, man or woman, white or yellow or black. That, 
however, docs not wipe out the natural differences which no time 
can efface nor spiritual communion obliterate,” 

Dealing with a suggestion by Dr. Stanley Jones, a visitor to 
South Africa, that the DR C should allow non-Whites to join a 
White congregation, and a further suggestion, from Dr. Benjamin 
Mays, a Negro member of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, that he would enjoy the right to Worship in 
a White church if he felt so inclined, Dr. Gcrdener said: 

“Considering the fruitful existence of the DRC Mission 
Church during the last 60 years, and how its members have 
developed through positions of leadership in their own church, 
there seems . . . little real value in the desires expressed. . . . 
The fact remains that there are still some Coloured members in 
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the mother DRG, as there are two whole Coloured congrega¬ 
tions sending their delegates to the church courts of the mother 
Church.” 

Not Africans, it will be noted. Africans cannot join in common 
worship in the same church as Afrikaners. And since Dr. Gcrdcncr 
wrote his article, two American Negro bishops have been refused 
permission to enter South Africa, a decision made known, after 
some months of delay, in March 1953. This decision was an¬ 
nounced by Dr. Donges’s Ministry of the Interior. It will be 
interesting to note DRC reaction to Mgr. Emmanuel Mabathoana, 
the new Basuto bishop of Lcribe, in Basutoland. 

Dr. Gerdencr expressed regret that little co-opcration existed 
between the DRG and other Christian churches and ended: 
“I (believe) that if we read each other’s papers . . . know each 
other’s languages better and generally get to know each other more 
and more, we would be on the way towards more trust and 
understanding." 

The foregoing reveals the chasm separating European religious 
opinion upon the future of the non-European people. 

Two additional complexities have evolved. 

First, a number of European families contain non-European 
strains. Lawrence Green, the distinguished South African writer, 
refers to it in one of his books stating that the most striking example 
he has found appeared in a letter to a Cape Town newspaper 
during the recent controversy over mixed marriages. The letter 
ran: 


“It is an established fact that even the beloved Governor 
Simon van dcr Stel could not claim to be of pure European blood. 
There were many others. One naturally refrains from men¬ 
tioning names, as that would be mud-raking; but while making- 
certain researches I came across many of these recorded mar¬ 
riages. I may mention that in the late 1600’s there were four 
very beautiful young ladies at the Cape. Their widowed mother 
lived in Strand Street. She was born in Mauritius and was of 
mixed blood. These four daughters married well-known Dutch 
officials. Their descendants are of prominence today. One of 
these daughters was my original South African ancestress— 
and we are proud of her, too.” 

“Advocate George Findley, ICC,, of Pretoria, in his 
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pamphlet on ‘Miscegenation’, worked out a theory that 
one-third of those classed in the Union Census reports as 
Europeans have some coloured ancestry. Allowing for the 
exaggeration common to theorists, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Findley is right to the extent that many thousands of people 
who tell census enumerators that they are white are, in fact, 
borderline cases.” 1 

Having successfully “tried for white” and engaged in verster 
kies (“choosing the window” in a street to avoid recognition by 
someone who knows the window-gazer is Coloured), these people 
have become particularly hostile to non-Europeans. It is no point 
of mine to name names, though that would not be “mud-slinging” 
except in South Africa where men and women are ostracized for 
something in which they took no part. The tragedy is that they 
have allowed themselves to be morally blackmailed into hostility 
towards other Coloureds. This resulted in another situation which 
Green recalled: “ . . . a threat made by a Coloured leader at a 
meeting in Gape Town. ‘There are many Coloured people passing 
as White,’ he said. ‘We have drawn up a list of such people in high 
places, and if the Government proceeds with apartheid , it will be 
published.’ ” 2 

Secondly, the DR.G has come under lire from a previous 
minister, Pastor Daniel Devos. Addressing a Cape Town gathering 
(to gain support for a non-political church he had founded), in 
April 1952, he said: “One thousand political predikants rule 
behind the scenes, change cabinets at will, and control the 
church.” Church and government consolidated power through 
the infamous Brocderbond. “Their aim is a republic which will 
suppress all resistance and destroy the freedom of all races except a 
single Herrengroup ” 3 

Die Burger, the Nationalist newspaper, noted a difference on 
the racial problem be,twecn the clergy and laity of the Anglican 
Church, in February 1953, and attributed it to the clergy. It 
stated: 

“Many of them are not rooted in South African soil. They 
are part of our through traffic, or like missionaries in a country 

1 Grow Lovely , Growing Old, Lawrence G. Green, p. 173 (Howard Timmins: 1950). 

a Op. cit., p. 175. 

3 Time, 2 ist Apiilj 1953 . 
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in which they have no fixed part. The thought, of Native 
domination is not a frightening picture to them; for some of 
them it is a natural development. As carriers in our country of 
the abdication spirit now current in Britain they regard South 
Africa indeed as sLill a piece of the old empire that has not 
yet been liquidated.” 

Christianity’s role in Africa, particularly in the southern half 
of the country, where it has been most extensively experienced and 
where Islam is less potent, cannot be over-emphasized. 

Uprooted from tribal life by pressure of economic develop¬ 
ment, the detribalized African is in urgent need of community life. 
Among dwellers in shanty-towns one of the most, virile forms is in 
groups of Christian Africans. Missionaries tell you that these 
Africans are devout; I have read somewhere the opinion of Stuart 
Cloete that their Christianity is superficial. Both viewpoints are 
true, the individual concerned being the yardstick of measurement, 
but which provides the greatest number, the true converts or those 
hungry for social contact only, not even South Africans will state 
positively. The sight of a procession of Africans following a 
Cross over the veld on a Sunday morning, singing a hymn as they 
go, is certainly an affecting spectacle. For the true convert 
Christianity, with its teaching of patience and forgiveness for 
earthly suffering, is the only cement holding them together; 
it gives an assurance that noL even racial debasement and 
unending poverty will count against them when they face 
Judgement. The sight of these men and women at their devotions 
in the dusty sunlight, praying in the shade of blue gums, is 
unforgettable. 

But—and the qualification carries profound significance—not 
all accept Christianity without doctrinaire division. To illustrate 
this, attention was drawn to Dr. Gcrdener’s observation that the 
Bible contained no repudiation of polygamy or expressed faith in 
infant baptism. Tribalized Africans are polygamous, in many 
areas polyandrous. Leaders of the recently formed African 
National Church gave their opinion that: £ 'We believe that the 
mission of the Church in Africa is to impart Christ and education, 
not to impose on the African unnecessary and impractical methods 
of European countries, such as having only one wife, which has no 
Biblical authority.” Unconsciously, Dr. Gcrdener provided an 
eloquent justification for this attitude when he argued that 
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“churches spring up within certain national boundaries and 
according to certain natural characteristics”. This particular 
point can exercise great influence upon the future. Poverty has 
caused many Africans to practise monogamy. If a Nationalist 
Republic operated full apartheid, a return to polygamy by 
Africans would speed up the birth-rate and create a gigantic 
problem in trying to support them upon their eroded, unproduc¬ 
tive land. "Dr. Gevdcncr gave his view as a pastor of the Dutch 
Reform Church that the Bible did not repudiate polygamy. 
Therefore Africans could practise it without loss of Christianity. 
Christian or not, they would, directly they reverted to the 
stabilized tribal system which apartheid would create. 

Other tribal customs can be reintroduced. One is female 
circumcision, common among Africans from the Kikuyus in Kenya 
(irua in Gikuyu) to the Mosothos of Basutoland ( khokkobisa- 
tsoene in Basotho) and the Zulus and up to the Ibo people of 
Nigeria. This carries a three-fold significance: as a tribal recogni¬ 
tion of attaining maturity; as a tribal religious ceremonial; and 
as a means of ensuring female chastity. These factors were 
misinterpreted, alas, by worthy and simple Christian priests who 
interpreted the act as a barbaric custom devoid of significance. 
Under Christian influence the practice has lessened to some degree, 
but could be recommenced, with the above-stated justification, 
and the Europeans’ Christianity would lose a measure of influence 
over Africans. The outcome is evident. With the increasing federa¬ 
tion of African areas, a form of Black Christianity could embrace 
all those ostensibly converted and undermine the patient, if often 
maladroit but well-intentioned work of the missions. 

Further reference to Christianity will be made, but the point 
here is that unless African nationalism takes the initiative, the 
future of Africa will be considerably affected by the degree of 
Christian observance shown by Europeans to Africans. If it is not 
shown, the Europeans face disaster. 



CHAPTER VI 


TO THE POLLS! 

“When gtcat questions end, little patties begin.” 

The English Constitution by 
Walter Bagehol, i 86 y. 

On a bright February morning in 1953 the sunshine outside South 
African and South West African police-sta Lions took on a darkened 
quality. 

Worthy constables muttered under their breath, desk sergeants 
glowered, the expression on some detectives’ usually cheerful faces 
suggested a troublesome liver. All police leave had been cancelled. 
Strangers unfamiliar with the machinery of social stability believed 
that riots had started. The reason was less disturbing: South 
Africa was having a general election. 

Now, it is not usual for South African police leave to be pushed 
about by a mere election. Political gatherings under the Southern 
Cross are normally jolly affairs, festive, an interval of speeches 
surrounded by the fun of meeting old friends and having an out¬ 
size picnic or braaivleis to remove dullness from the edge of 
democratic responsibility. Indeed, police leave had never been 
stopped for an election before. It happened following the Outbreak 
of war in 1939 and, before then, in 1928, when the design of the 
Union flag was causing some interest, Nationalists having forth¬ 
right ideas about both. However, conditions change, even in 
democracies. The first Nationalist government believed in creating 
precedents and decided a general election a good time for keeping 
the police on their toes for protecting the public, or, perhaps, to 
make a little propaganda. 

And, truly enough, the country had severe problems to discuss. 

South Africa wants money. Since 1947 capital investments 
from abroad have decreased. A minute European population and 
a large African population, the latter unable to purchase in 
appreciable volume industrially produced or assembled goods, 
forces the Union to seek capital for the purpose of increasing pro¬ 
duction for export and increasing facilities for new settlers (who 
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cannot become citizens for five years) and maintaining overseas 
markets for gold and oranges, diamonds and wine. 

A major problem is soil erosion. Eighty-six per cent of the land 
surface suffers from a six months’ winter drought; the remaining 
14 per cent experiences a six months’ summer drought. In years of 
prolonged drought, thousands of Africans and hundreds of 
thousands of their cattle die and arc stricken with disease. Rain¬ 
falls vary considerably. Because of such factors as rain, heat, wind, 
denudation, and impoverishment, resulting from African and 
European neglect, erosion is extensive and increasing. One authori¬ 
tative estimate is that 300,000,000 tons of soil are lost every year, 
carried away down rivers in flood. Such losses can never be made 
good. This causes a capital loss in soil available for development, 
lowers potential food production and the income of the farming 
community, and increases national and personal expenditure on 
flood costs, siltalion, reclamation, and damaged property. Areas 
particularly affected are the northern Cape, the Transvaal and 
Free State the Transkci above Port Elizabeth, and parts of Zulu- 
land. X have seen barren areas as large as London and New York, 
torn and split by dongas in whose twisting miles the whole fleet 
of Loudon’s double-decker buses could be hidden from sight of 
those standing on ground level. This is the dramatic climax which 
can be observed. Far worse, only 6 per cent of the land is culti¬ 
vated and (to quote the authority mentioned above) “it is unlikely 
that more than 15 per cent can ever be cultivated, the remainder 
being too arid, stony, or mountainous”, 1 The authority gave his 
opinion that unless erosion is checked within twenty-five years 
at most “wc may just as well throw in our hand at once”. 

Farmers experience a quantity of difficulties. Their chief 
complaint is of inadequate price-fixing arrangements. Those 
wishing to start with a smallholding find difficulty in obtaining 
good credit facilities. Public works are retarded by lack of capital. 
Outside of thickly populated European centres, hospital services 
have been stated to be inadequate. A fine network of roads has 
been planned, many highways are finished, but more advanced 
plans await completion. Most farmers bore for water—in some 
towns so do hotels and house-owners during periods of drought— 
and in places underground supplies are nearing exhaustion. 
Irrigation is limited. Africans allow grazing cattle to denude the 

I Soil Conservation, by J. 0 . Ross, Dhector of Soil Conservation and Extension, 
Union Department of Agriculture (State Information Office; <94-8). 
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hills of elements which, if properly husbanded, would forward 
hopes of maintaining natural water-sheds. European farmers 
achieve even greater harm by burning the veld, over-stocking, 
failure to replenish, indiscriminate ploughing and planting of 
crops which, unsuitable to a locality, devitalize the soil. 

Industry is confined largely to the main centres. Apart from 
mining, industrial development is checked against the saturation- 
point of the income of the country’s European community plus that 
of the 170,000-strong White community of South West Africa and 
Rhodesia. Until South Africa’s White population increases 
appreciably (in the last forty years it has advanced by only two 
years’ natural increase in Italy), no great expansion can occur. 

Housing of all races is another major problem. 

Then there is health. The country has its share of sickness and 
disease, including polio outbreaks. Twenty thousand Africans die 
of tuberculosis every year. The African people contract syphilis in 
increasing quantities. Thousands die annually at birth, and of 
malnutrition, and secondary illnesses, at all ages. 

With such concerns facing the electorate, a need to discuss what 
methods are best suited to provide South Africa with settlers and 
capital, a general election provided an excellent opportunity for 
serious discussion between responsible intelligent adults in selling 
the Nationalist record against proposals made by other parties. 

Unfortunately, such matters did not form the chief concern of 
the election. 

Dr. Malan rose before electors already converted to his 
argument, on 5th March, and said: 

“The greatest and most urgent matter on which tiro election 
must hang is unquestionably the colour question. A definite 
course must be decided from which there can be no going back. 
Between the alternatives of equality, which means the abolition 
of all colour discrimination, and apartheid , which will allow those 
on both sides of the barrier free development according to their 
capacity and level of civilization, no middle way is possible.” 

For the Nationalists. 

During his speech, Malan made a number of points. 

At one juncture he said: “In spite of our traducers we have 
proved we are a Christian nation.” 

Perhaps it will not be amiss to make the perfectly obvious 
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statement that critics of Nationalism are not traducers of South 
Africa. 

Another point made by Malan was that land in the Union and 
South West Africa “belonging” to Africans amounted “to 400,000 
square miles, an area twice as large as France and seven times 
greater than England, and including some of the best territory for 
settlement in the country”. 

This statement requires a closer examination, not least of all 
because land forming the Reserves was established before the 
Nationalists took power. 

The total land surface of the two countries is 790,725 square 
miles. 

The Union is 4,73,000 square miles, and, as has been noted, 85 
per cent of this—402,050 sq uare miles—is likely to remain incapable 
of development. The 15 per cent which can be cultivated represents 
70,950 square miles. Dr. Malarfs figure appears inexact. But not 
only in this sense for the Nationalists did not introduce the 
system of providing land for the African. In 1913, three years after 
Union, the Native Land Acts set aside various reserves for Africans, 
totalling 10,4,22,000 morgen (some 30,000 square miles). Later 
parliamentary measures empowered the purchase of additional 
land for reserves up to a total of 7,000,000 morgen (approximately 
23,000 square miles), an overall total of 53,000 square miles. War 
stringencies limited purchase of land to one-seventh of the later 
figure. Reserves actually occupied by Africans are approximately 
30,000 square miles, less than one-tenth of what “belongs” to 
them. 

There are other considerations of Malan’s point. 

The authority referred to earlier stated that, in 1948, 31 per 
cent of the European population and 78 per cent of the non- 
European population were dependent on agriculture, the total 
land used by 125,000 farming White households amounting to 
some 24,0,000 square miles, the largest part being used for grazing 
cattle, and that used by some 8,000,000 non-Europeans amounting 
to 26,600 square miles. Some disparity would appear to exist, the 
African, largely uneducated, unversed in scientific farming, vote¬ 
less, and without capital, having little chance of improving his 
methods. 

To revert to the 70,950 square miles which represent the 
limit of land that “can ever be cultivated”. The foregoing figures 
indicate little likelihood of it ever happening, but let us assume that 
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it is ultimately halved between European and non-European, 
allowing each 35,000 square miles. This figure represents a basis 
for measuring the density of population, which, at its present 
figure, shows that the European community of 2,500,000 has a 
density of 72, and non-Europeans of 10,000,000 a density of 288 
per square mile of cultivable land. On the total land surface of 
473,000 square miles there are five European and nearly twenty 
non-Europeans per square mile. 

In the next twenty-five years the position will be even more 
acute if tendencies evident through the past thirty years arc main¬ 
tained. 

The African population in 1921 was 4,698,000; in 1946, 
7,805,515; and in 1954 is probably 9,000,000. This means that 
the African has doubled his population in some thirty years. O11 
this basis, the volume of population increasing as it enlarges, in 
twenty-five years the African community should number over 
15,000,000. Through the same past thirty years the Coloured 
population (545,000 in 1921) has more than doubled and so has 
the Indian community (166,000 in 1921), being, according to 
South African estimates, 1,002,000 and 365,000 on 1951. 
By 1978 there should be approximately 1,400,000 and 550,000 
respectively. But whereas the Union had 1,276,000 Europeans 
in 1911 and 2,372,690 in 1946—and, South Africans estimate, 
2,600,000 in 1954—it has taken forty-three years to double 
itself, although it is not dependent, as are the other groups, upon 
natural increase. On this basis, Europeans are unlikely to increase 
beyond 5,000,000 by 1978. 1 

While it is impossible to foretell what will result from this 
situation, it is obvious that soil conservation has to advance on an 
increasing scale or a grave social situation will result. 

Malan’s electioneering reference to South West Africa is of 
little consequence. Attention lias already been directed 1o dis¬ 
parity between the European and non-European population 
figures and the fact that the country is largely desert or pre-desert. 

One point Malan did not make clear. What will happen in 
Nationalist South Africa if Africans discover any part of their 
reserves to contain rich deposits of valuable ore and wish to 
mine it themselves? 

1 Tha 1351 figures quoted are preliminary census returns, and, as irx earlier 
years, tile final figures may be increased. In 1946 the final African figure was 70,000 
above the preliminary figure and the European figure was 37,000 higher. 
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Although the United Party made a determined attempt to 
fight the election on economic and social issues, their Nationalist 
opponents forced them to flounder hopelessly in the bog of 
racialism. The election deteriorated into an argument on the 
relation of European to non-European. 

What excitement this topic caused! The whole future of 
Europeans in the Union was being decided. By the Europeans at 
their polls. Dorp and city, town and hamlet lost in the blue, 
vibrated with talk. Bars in Cape Town, tea parties in Bloem¬ 
fontein, cafes in Windhoek’s Kaiserstrasse, cool hotel lounges in 
Pretoria and sunlit rooms on Durban’s Berea, throbbed with the 
great discussion. 

The Nationalists won. That is to say, they gained more seats in 
the Plouse of Assembly than did the United Party, but on a 
minority vote. 

Flushed with triumph, a Prime Ministerial train rolled up 
to Pretoria to be greeted with the waving vierkleur of the former 
Transvaal Republic. Cheers echoed round triumphal squares. 
The republic was on its way; votes were promised to those of 
eighteen years of age. From now on the skies were clear. 

Amid this excitement the non-European remained unaffected. 
Fie tended his cattle, went among Europeans, worked in mines and 
on farms, and kept silent. Work ended he went home and talked 
about how Europeans decided the future. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE BRISK TREK BACKWARDS 

“The right course to take is, while facing the facts, all the 
facts 3 to nfuse to abandon the firm giound of principle, to maw- 
tain the essential value of human personality as something 
independent of race and colour, to provide facilities for Native 
development, and, since no one can say with certainty to what in 
the long run the policy of development will lead, to go forward in 
faith. That is the issue—faith against fear. A policy based on 
fear must lead to disaster. The outcome of a polity based on faith 
may be unpredictable in detail, but there is more than a reasonable 
chance of it leading to success. And the Christian approach is the 
approach not offear , but of faith.” 

Jan Hofmeyr, in the first Hoernle lecture. 

Many South Africans are candidly frightened of Johannes 
Gerhardus Strijdom, the man regarded as most likely to succeed 
Dr. Malan. 

I hope I have the correct spelling of his name. Born in July 
1893 he spelled it “Strydom” until he was in his fifty-ninth year, 
when he decided to alter it to Strijdom. 

Although stories circulate of Strijdom’s panthcr-like bounds 
into debates in the House of Assembly, his explosive qualities, 
uneasy audiences, and so on, other reasons exist for him to be 
comprehended as far less frightening. Among the many official 
photographs I have assiduously collected of Nationalist Ministers, 
he is the only one who is smiling. A trifle unsurely, like a man who 
thinks being photographed is a waste of time and dislikes having to 
succumb to modem fads, but smiling; the jaw is strong, the eyes 
direct, the hair crisp and thick, but the ihin lips have a humorous 
quirk. Indeed newspapermen friends assure me he is the only 
Nationalist with a sense of humour. He likes wearing a flower in 
his buttonhole. He has not allowed himself to become fat; 
surrounded by chubby colleagues, in his sixtieth year Strijdom is 
erect, straight-backed, hard-musclcd, and forceful. 

Strijdom has been reported as an Anglophobc; if he had to 
face the British income-tax, rations, weather, and bus-queues, not 
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to mention some governments, he would have excellent justifica¬ 
tion. He believes in a South Africa outside the Commonwealth 
and with British South Africans gone; the country would be 
rather sparsely populated if it held only the 630,000 Nationalist 
voters and, of course, the 9,000,000 Natives, 1,000,000 Coloureds, 
and 365,000 Indians. He believes in baasskap , not the opinion held 
by the late Jan Hofmeyr which opened this chapter. 

He was born at Willowmore in the Karoo. The Karoo is 
inclined to be bleak, an area of desolate hills and grim mountains 
around fiat plains, a majestically rugged land which those un¬ 
accustomed to such untamed grandeur often find brooding. 
Willowmore lies some 290 miles east of Cape Town, sixty miles 
inland from Knysna, and even today the population numbers 
only 1,400 Europeans, A famous Afrikaner outlaw, Goenraad 
Buis, began his career in the neighbourhood towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. At that time the area marked the frontier, 
a territory marred by continual violence between Africans, known 
then as Hottentots, and boers; Natives raided the farms for cattle 
and some farmers raided African kraals for slaves and women. 
Buis married a large number of African women and got himself 
into trouble in other ways, which drove him out of the area, with 
other Boers and renegade Britons, with such luckless African 
women as they wanted to take with them, and had them riding 
north, beyond the Orange River, long before the Voorlrekkers 
started. In addition, Willowmore has an impressive list of 
legendary murders, other violent and passionate events, and 
ghosts. 

Strijdom was born in 1893 and was a schoolboy of six years old 
when the South African war began. Two years later Boer troops 
made two attempts to capture the town, first under Kritzinger 
and then under Schecpers. Both attempts failed. Inescapably, 
such events affect a child’s imagination. Few children possess 
philosophy, the ability to extract the deeper truth concealed within 
disaster. That comes, or should come, with maturity. 

Having finished school at Willowmore, Strijdom attended 
another school at Fransch Hoek (Frenchhoek), another small 
community, founded by Huguenot refugees. From there he went 
to the University at Stellenbosch, a core of Nationalism (among 
other Nationalist Ministers who went there was Dr, Malan, Dr. 
Dbnges, Mr. le Roux, Mr. Louw, and others). He then went to 
Pretoria University, Having gained his B.A, and LL.B., he took 
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up ostrich farming. When this failed, with the collapse of Ihe 
feather market in 1914, he joined the Civil Service. In 1917 he 
entered a law firm, became an advocate the following year, 
but took this development no further. The war period ended, one 
writer has said, “in the unhappy wreckage of his first marriage 
and its emotional aftermath. But from these depths Mr. Strijdom 
emerged to find his true direction in life,” as, indeed, have others 
who endured such an experience. 1 

At first, this true direction was law. Strijdom settled in a law 
practice in a community some sixty miles north of Pretoria, at 
Nylstroom, so named because the first Voortrekkcrs, finding the 
local river in flood, believed they had reached the head-waters of 
the Nile. He took up farming and played an important part in 
local agricultural associations. In 1929 he became Member for 
Waterbcrg, with a vote of 583, ten more than the total cast for his 
opponent. He married again in 1931, his wife being the daughter 
of a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church. Three years later, 
when the Nationalist Party and the South African Party fused, he 
forewent other interests to devote himself to politics. At the same 
time he became leader of Nationalists in the Transvaal and was 
the only Member there to support Malan. 

Strijdom’s career from that time has been uncompromising in 
pursuit of three ideals: a political unification of Afrikaners, 
baasskap, and a republic. 

His watchword is reported to be “It’s them or us”—he usually 
refers to non-Europeans as “them”. 

He opposed the political rapprochement of General Smuts and 
General Hertzog on the ground that it weakened Afrikancrdom. 
He is believed to have persuaded Iiortzog to weaken the limited 
rights of self-government of Africans in the Reserves, at the passing 
of the 193G Native Acts. He opposed Africans having three Repre¬ 
sentatives in the House of Assembly. He opposed South Africa 
entering the war as Britain’s ally in 1939. This lead to an interest¬ 
ing situation. When General Hertzog and his supporters resigned 
an attempt was made to unite them with the Nationalist Opposi¬ 
tion led by Malan. A number of Nationalists opposed this move, 
among them Strijdom, on the grounds that the Hertzogit.es did not 
candidly support republicanism. A formula was found in which 
the Hertzogiles agreed that they would subscribe to a Republic, 
but their attitude appears to have awakened Strijdom’s suspicion. 

1 The Cape Times, and April, 1953. 
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He warned Nationalists that if they compromised on this matter of 
fundamental principle, merely to gain a momentary advantage, 
the Afrikaner people would desert them and look elsewhere for its 
leaders. 1 Despite the strength of Strijdom’s supporters in the party, 
Malan went ahead with his plan to embrace the Hertzogites and, 
on 27th January, 1940, a statement was issued that a basis of 
agreement had been reached which would be offered to those 
affected for confirmation by their Provincial Congresses. The 
Afrikaner people did not desert those among the Nationalists who 
put forward the plan. Strijdom had to eat his words. He did so 
by authorizing an announcement of his acceptance of the agree¬ 
ment, stating therein that republican aims and aspirations had 
been fully guaranteed. 2 “Yet the final Agreement did not differ 
in any material point from the two formulae which he had so 
vigorously denounced.” 3 

With the fall of the Lowlands of Europe in the spring of 1940, 
Strijdom increased his pressure for the republic, believing the end 
of Britain in sight. It was a natural assumption; even our friends 
believed us beaten. Here again Strijdom was proved wrong. In 
fact, he is not a believer in the human infallibility of Nationalists. 
On one occasion, during the time he was fighting to persuade 
them to his theory of a republic, he wrote a letter to one group of 
their members: “See to it that, by your firmness, you keep your 
leaders on the right course; stick to principles and not leaders— 
the latter can fail you; take courage to root out from your leaders 
anything that is defective—for instance, weakness.” 4 dire “right 
course” was, naturally, his own opinion. But if a leader can be 
wrong' so can his political principles and conduct. Only a few 
months before Strijdom had recanted upon his own conduct. His 
political principles being, like all such, theoretical, cannot be 
proved right because they envisage a condition in South Africa 
which has not been experienced and are therefore open to 
dispute. 

What remains of Strijdom? He is a professional politician. As 
proof thereof, he addressed a few well-chosen words to those who 
favoured the Ossewa-Brand,wag’s attempt to obtain a putsch and 
establish a military junta: “If there are persons today who say that 


1 Tn speeches at Standerlon and Morgenzon; Die Transonlcr, gth January, 1940. 

3 Die Tromoaler, 30th January, 1940. 

a The South African Opposition, p. 33. 

4 Quoted in Die Transvaler , 23rd August, 1940. 
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politics is a faice and that politics is a tiling of the past, then I 
say most emphatically and most decidedly that those pci sons arc 
not only doing themselves an injustice, but that they are unfaithful 
to their people.” 1 The OB was then a power in the land, 300,000 
to 400,000 members in its ranks as Dr. Malan told the House, but, 
when the plan to undermine die OB was put into effect, Strijdom 
was one of the fust to announce his icsignation from it. As Malan’s 
first lieutenant he largely accomplished the overthrow of another 
organization, the League of Upholders. 

Another incident showed that he was not averse to using drama 
for political ends. In June 1944 Jan Iiofmeyr, as Minister of 
Defence, instructed that official letters to Coloureds applying for 
or receiving Government pensions should commence “Dear 
Sir. ...” A number of women clerks refused to comply with this 
oicler and resigned their positions. Hofmeyr accepted their resig¬ 
nations. (In passing, it may be noted that a number of women 
voice vehement racial feeling.) Nationalists called on South 
Africans to protest. Meetings were held. At a protest gathering in 
Pretoria, with a number of the women gracing the platform, 
Strijdom referred to them as “heroines in the Afiikaner cause”. 
The meeting sent a message to Hofmeyr that began: “You cannot 
take steps against the white women in South Africa and hope to 
remain.” 

Since the war years Strijdom has worked assiduously with 
Malan to gather into the Nationalist ranks all groups opposed to 
the liberal attitude of the United Party and Labour organization. 

Many examples could be provided; those already given point 
the truth of all. 

The 1948 general election gave the Nationalists a tiny majority 
in the House of Assembly. The 1953 general election increased 
that majority, but Strijdom, in common with all Nationalist 
leaders, must have been sadly disappointed that the only factors 
aiding them had been provided from other causes than their 
political faith and Parliamentary record. 

One such factor was that Dr. Malan, impressed by the Allied 
victory, had expressed himself more leniently upon Britain, while 
adhering to his Nationalist belief. Another was that General Smuts, 
widely revered and loved outside South Africa, did not command a 
similar affection inside; many believed, especially after the dis¬ 
ruption of Allied relationships caused by Russia from 194.6 

1 A speech at Withop; DU Transvtder, and June, 194.1. 
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onward, that Smuts might lead South Africa into a third world 
war. 

These factors weakened support for the United Party at the 
time of the 1948 election. Within a few months the UP lost its 
second greatest figure, Jan Hofmeyr, that saintly man, made 
familiar by the years and widely loved. The UP had to accustom 
itself to a new successor to Smuts. Within two years the great and 
gallant heart of Jan Smuts was stilled. 

None would envy Mr. Strauss the mantle which suddenly 
dropped upon his shoulders, the offices to which he fell heir, having 
no time to become acclimatized to that of lesser importance before 
he was called upon to accept that of leading the UP. The world 
observed how carefully the late Marshal Stalin edged forward, 
step by cautious step, his chosen successor, Mr. Malenkov; before 
then it witnessed how quickly Hitler had provided himself with a 
successor in the person of Martin Bormann. The succession to 
political leadership in a free country, where a party elects its 
leaders, is infinitely more difficult. 

While these events shook the UP and unsettled liberal opinion, 
Nationalists occupied the seat of government. This being so it 
was surprising that they deemed it advisible to rearrange con¬ 
stituencies, withhold civil rights from new British arrivals for five 
years, and sought to deprive a limited number of Coloured people 
of their vote. Neither should it be forgotten that Malan had already 
gained the support of German and ex-Nazi-packed South West 
Africa. Therefore, although the 1953 vote given to Nationalists 
rose by 140,000 to 630,000, it provided no evidence that South 
Africa overwhelmingly supported Nationalism. The combined 
UP-Labour vote also increased by 100,000 to 760,000. On a 
proportional basis Nationalism is a minority opinion and the new 
Nationalist vote was only 40,000 more than the new UP-Labour 
vote. Patently unsupported by voteless Natives, voteless Coloureds 
and Indians, after five years in office the Nationalist Party sus¬ 
tained defeat on every couul except seats in the House of Assembly. 
If South Africa was emptied of all Europeans except the followers 
of Malan and Strijclom those who remained would he these 
630,000 voters and their families, iotalling a million. 

On 17 th April Church Square, Pretoria, witnessed the spectacle 
of Nationalists turning defeat, into victory. Speeches were made. 
Nationalist students cheered and waved the flag of the old Trans¬ 
vaal Republic. Strijdom announced his opinion that Nationalism 
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had won a great victory and it provided a clear light on the road 
the country should take. A light that shines for only a quarter of a 
mile is not clear; an increase in seating-accommodation on a 
minority vote is not a victory. But, for once, we saw the spotlight 
taken off Strijdom. The significant event at the gathering was an 
announcement, by the Member for Pretoria Central, that the 
Government would give the vote to those of eighteen. This 
revealed the measure of defeat. 

Between ten and fifteen years ago students of the ages of 
eighteen to twenty-one flocked into the Ossewa-Brandwag. At that 
time a Provisional Committee of National Unity (Voorlopige 
Volkseemlieidskomitee), composed of the OB, the Dutch Reform 
Churches, and other groups, sought to form a united Afrikaner 
Nationalist front. Upon examining the situation the Committee 
announced that the OB and its membership was “too young 
ancl untried, too inadequately tuned to the voice of the people, 
and too indiscreet to be entrusted with full leadership”. The 
same age-group is now considered old enough to vote. 

With this record and these events behind South Africa, Strij¬ 
dom had no particular reason to relish the day when he might be 
called upon to follow Dr. Malan as Nationalist Prime Minister. 
He was surrounded by a disorganized country. The Opposition 
was stronger than his own ranks. Plis theories had not been tried. 

To such a task, Strijdom would bring application of purpose, 
tie has been described as having no hobbies apart from gardening. 
He has never been outside South Africa. Those who know him 
have said that he has been a hard worker, unfailingly orthodox, 
and unimaginative. The Ministry of Lands has produced no 
outstanding or ambitious scheme for either irrigation or soil 
erosion, two of the country’s real, progressively worrying prob¬ 
lems, since he became Minister in 1948. His interest lies almost 
solely in producing a republic and ensuring baasskap. 

It is a pity that Strijdom’s driving-force should have been 
expended as it has been. If only he had left the Union and seen its 
problems from afar, within the framework of this hapless century. 
Such a comprehension could have given him a tussle more worthy 
of his mettle than his endless wrestling with the uneasy phantoms 
of a dead age whose problems are wholly removed from those of 
these present times. That is where Strijdom differs from many of 
his Nationalist comrades. Pie passionately believes in his watch¬ 
words: he is not cynical or insincere. 
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Since the foregoing was written, eighteen months ago, two 
events have taken place which have precipitated a change in 
South Africa that may transform her future. Dr. Malan has 
retired, and, within the last few days, Mr. Strijdom has indeed 
succeeded him. This sequence was foreseeable even in 1949, 
when I encountered some criticism for risking prophecy upon it 
(in Twilight in South Africa). 

What policy Strijdom will evolve to secure his dream of a 
Nationalist Afrikaner republic inside or outside the British 
Commonwealth cannot be predicted. lie has inherited all the 
complex problems—economic, financial, population ratio— 
which finally dissuaded Dr. Malan from precipitately transforming 
the Union into a republic. He is mooted to be considering a change 
in the age of eligibility for voting, by lowering the age to eighteen, 
and then holding a referendum on the republican issue, there 
being more young Nationalists than young moderates. A referen¬ 
dum conducted in this way would succeed on registering a paper 
majority for a republic—the Nationalists would probably poll 
1,500,000 votes to 950,000 votes against the republic—but the 
margin would be too narrow to permit moral justification for 
republican status. And how would it benefit South Africa? A 
republic inside the Commonwealth would be indecisive and could 
only breed uncertainty. A republic outside the Commonwealth 
would mean the loss of the immense prestige and backing of the 
Commonwealth. 

It is not unknown for those who shout loudest when happily 
without responsibility to become subdued when its sobering weight 
descends upon their shoulders. Will this happen to Strijdom? In 
the interests of South Africa and her future, we may hope that it 
will. But Strijdom himself has called so vehemently, so continu¬ 
ously, for a republic, that he and his ministers are solely respon¬ 
sible for the period immediately ahead, in which South Africa’s 
friends can only be extremely worried about her future. The 
Nationalists have been fashioning a noose for years and now their 
heads are inside it. 



CHAPTER VIII 


WHITE APARTHEID 


'■‘Give us the faith that right makes might." 

Abraham Lincoln 


A sense of peace covered South Africa, 

Battle ended, Nationalist seatage in the House of Assembly had 
increased from eighty-five to ninety-four; United Party occupa¬ 
tion had dwindled from sixty-four to fifty-seven; the Labour 
Party, bereaved by the recent death of its incorruptible leader 
John Christie, clung tenaciously to five scats. The Independent 
vote had gone with the wind. 

Peace in South Africa. . . . 

Brooding stillness, a wary unrclaxcd sprawl, like a creature 
stretched out with one eye wide open. 

In Johannesburg you sense it in the nervous jangle at which 
life is hurried through during hours of relaxation; a Johannes- 
burger friend epitomized it by telling me that W. H. Davies’s 
famous lines “What is this life if, full of care, we have no time to 
stand and stare” were “utter rubbish!” 

Among red-dusty dorps where gums rustic in a veld breeze and 
tiny ants patiently build their remarkable skyscrapers, the sun¬ 
shine is heavy with tension. 

Down in the eastern Cape or the Transkei, where you halt 
among the crowding mountains, a barren, eroded land, you gain 
a feeling of being watched. Stop at a kraal, sec piccaninns 
scamper away to safety behind hut or rondavel, and above their 
fathers’ automatic smile, glib as a TV interviewer’s toothy grin, 
the eyes are alert, belieing the lazy voice, the glowing sunshine, 
the meaningless sight of a dog scratching out its fleas. 

Stand with the policeman at his isolated outpost high up in the 
Gape mountains fringing Basutoland, where other high hills are 
spread below you like squashed-up bolsters and the vlcis between 
are hazed with sunlight, and you feel that somewhere below 
someone has seen you and is waiting, watching. 

Visit a tourist-show kraal. Warned by telephone, naked heavy- 
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breasted girls have dolled up in bead and bangle finery to show up 
African life. Inside their beaming amiability you detect these 
publicity-picked damsels watching you. Not because you observe 
their nudity. Nakedness, however comely, carries no moral im¬ 
plications for un-Christianized African women. They are just 
watching a European through the mesh of their own thoughts. 
What are those thoughts? No European will offer any opinion, 
however long his acquaintance with Africa. Somewhere among 
them, obviously, is tribal knowledge and of men far away working 
in the gold-mines, of a future of bearing children, one a year if 
possible, and meanwhile shillings are earned by standing inside 
a tidy publicity rondavcl with a calabash here, a heap of mealies 
there. 

Later, after the brief hour of pinky-lilac afterglow, as shadows 
wreathe the bergs and platteland and you relax with your hosts, 
you are most likely in a house whose burglar-bars are lowered 
over windows and small dogs with shrill barks sleep in the bed¬ 
rooms. 

This sort of peace settled over South Africa after the election. 

Oswald Pirow, Q.C., addressed a Pretoria gathering on 
23rd April. 

Mr. Pirow has had an interesting career. He was Minister of 
Defence in General Hertzog’s last Cabinet. He supported 
Herlzog’s neutrality. No reason exists why he should not have 
done so; the issue of war is a difficult decision for any man to make 
in this century. He has been reported as a member of the Broeder- 
bond. 

Pirow told those assembled in Pretoria that South Africa 
should seriously consider dividing into two countries with 
separate governments and customs. His reasons were supremely 
logical. Malan’s electoral failure to obtain the two-thirds parlia¬ 
mentary seatage meant that he could not legally remove the 
Coloured electorate from the rolls. The minority vote given to 
Nationalists meant that a vote for a president would elect Mr. 
Strauss, not a Nationalist; the fact that South Africa had to heed 
world opinion. “As a young country forced to borrow capital, 
South Africa must heed world opinion,” Pirow told his listeners, 
“and that is that colonialism must disappear and that there must 
be absolute equality for all races and colours.” 

This opinion was nearer to truth than that given by Dr. Donges 
to pupils at a school near Pretoria a few weeks before. Donges had 
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been piesenting a thrift trophy. He told the school: “In the past 
we obtained our capital from overseas, but these fountains aic 
drying up. There is today a woild shortage of capital. South Africa 
will be thrown more and more on herself to provide her capital.” 

Noting that if the Union became two countries, that portion 
ruled by Nationalism would obtain less capital than the portion 
which was not, we can observe that Dr. Donges's second reason for 
the fountains drying up is incorrect. 

The world has capital. In 1953 it had more capital than it had 
in 1948. At that time a writer in the South African-American Swvey , 
No. 2 of that year, wrote: “The amount of new capital coming 
from abroad for investment in mining and secondary industries is 
almost phenomenal.” At that time the country had a government 
headed by General Smuts. The writer in the Survey continued: 
“The latest estimate of the movement of capital entering the 
Union places the total figure at £80,000,000 for the full year 
1947.” That was the year, it will be remembered, when His late 
Majesty King George VI, accompanied by the Queen, Queen 
Elizabeth II, then Princess Elizabeth, and Princess Margaret, 
visited South Africa. Since then the annual capital investment 
from overseas has been halved. 

Within a week of Ptrow’s speech support for the plan, came 
from an unexpected quarter, none other than Senator pleaton 
Nicholls, who had recently disclosed his resignation from the 
United Party. Senator Nicholls saw service on the North-West 
Frontier as a soldier, was a judge and colonial adminis trator among 
the Papuans, and had been a South African High Commissioner 
in London. Speaking in the lovely town of Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal (29th April), he stated that he had much evidence that 
English people were being driven from the Union. He gave his 
opinion that the Union had failed. “We have not been able 
to build a nation. Let us accept the divorce and end the dog¬ 
fight.” Senator Nicholls called for the formation of federal states; 
part of Cape Province, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State 
to be republics, Natal and the remaining section of the Cape to be 
a British dominion. 

Before the shock of Senator Nicholls’s speech subsided, South 
Africa awoke to find that it had two new political parties, both 
offering equally radical viewpoints. 

At the beginning of May in Cape Town, the new South 
African. Liberal Party came into being. It supported the following 
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principles: (i) the essential dignity of every human being, irres¬ 
pective of race, colour, or creed, and the maintenance of his 
fundamental rights; (ii) the right of every human being to develop 
to the full extent of which he is capable, consistent with the rights 
of others; (iii) the maintenance of the rule of law; (iv) no person 
shall be debarred from participating in government and other 
democratic processes by reason only of race, colour, or creed; 
(v) political rights based on a common franchise roll to be extended 
to all suitably qualified persons. The parly announced that it 
opposed all forms of totalitarianism and would conduct its policy 
democratically and constitutionally. It was open equally to 
European, African, and Coloured. Among its officials were 
Mrs. Margaret Ballinger (one of the Africans’ three Representa¬ 
tives in the House of Assembly), as president; Leo Marquard, that 
doughty fighter for the African’s rights, an author and journalist, 
and Alan Paton, one-time Principal of Diepkloof Reformatory for 
delinquent African boys (and, of course, author of one of the 
finest novels to come from South Africa, Cry, the Beloved Country , 
a great novel in any language), as vice-presidents; and Dr. Oscar 
Wollhcim, that tireless worker for the relief of distressed Coloured 
people, as national chairman. 

The Liberal Party’s policy was sufficient to put the cat among 
the pigeons. But within hours worse was to come. The cat became 
a lion, that symbol of “the old empire that has not yet been 
liquidated” to quote Die Burger. 

The second party, the Union federal Party, originated in 
Natal, announced from Johannesburg, came out with a policy 
seeking a federal union of all states south of the Zambesi (in 
addition to the Uniou, that includes South West Africa, the 
Rbodesias, the three Protectorates of Bcchuanaiand, Swaziland, 
and Basutoland, and Portuguese East Africa), and an integrated 
Native development. It “wished to abandon fear” (at last, some¬ 
one had said it!). It sought democratic government and racial 
accord. It proposed the existing system of group representation 
of Africans, and would provide similar representation for Indians, 
and, “subject always to due safeguards against the disproportionate 
representation of any section of non-Europeans”, over a period of 
years non-Europeans of a high standard of development in social 
and other complementary developments would be pul on a com¬ 
mon voting roil. It. opposed economic apartheid, believed voluntary 
residential and social separation desirable, and believed that 
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Afi'icans of “a high degree of civilization” should be exempted 
from laws protecting backward people. 

The Union Federal Party was largely formed by members of 
the Torch Commando, which did not associate itself with the 
Party, a number of its members being already committed to the 
United Party for which they had stood, largely without success, at 
the election. Among the founders of the UFP were E. G. Ford, 
a lawyer and leader of Torch in Natal; the Reverend J. B. Cliuttcr; 
Major-General A. R. Selby; L. Kane-Bermau (who supported a 
Labour candidate at the election). The statement of foundation 
recommended that Torch continue and show that “democracy 
will not expire in a political funk-hole”. 

South Africa seethed. 

First and foremost, a number of moderate Afrikaners are 
uneasy of advancing Africans politically and socially. They believe 
that to do so would undermine the Europeans. Secondly, on a 
proportional basis moderate Afrikaners arc as numerous in the 
UP ranks as South Africans. Thirdly, most moderate Afrikaners 
are among the congregation of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Fourthly, the UP, in representing its policy to Afrikaner farmers, 
has to pursue a line guaranteeing them equal security to that 
promised by the Nationalists; farmers, the world over, do not 
jump eagerly at new ideas. These factors represent potential 
votes. Mr. Strauss has to seek ways to ally progressive groups in the 
cities with traditionalist attitudes out in the blue. To satisfy both 
has proved impossible. Iicnce the UP supported the Nationalists 
in the House of Assembly on such undemocratic, measures as the 
Public Safety Bill (giving the Minister of Justice far-reaching 
powers in declaring and conducting a state of emergency) and 
the Criminal Laws Amendment Bill (which greatly increased 
penalties for those breaking the law and, according to many, 
threatened freedom of speech and opinion in the newspapers; 
South African newspapermen already have their home address 
published with their articles). The Minister of Justice is Charles 
Robert Swart, leader of the Free State Nationalists, a member of 
the legal Council of the DRC in the Free State, and was imprisoned 
for his part in the 19x4 rebellion; he has been photographed 
smilingly holding a cat-o 5 -nine tails, an odd picture for a Minister 
of Justice to permit of himself. 

One UP member said to me, “I have done quite an amount of 
work for the party. I did not, I will never, support both Bills. But 
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the Africans, including my own servants, believe I agree with 
them because the party helped the Nationalists to pass them. 5 ’ 

A subsidiary weakness was linked to those mentioned. While 
the Torch Commando supported only the UP, giving it a number 
of candidates, Torch members were automatically suspect by 
non-European peoples, who believed that Torch protest against 
the Bills was a bluff. 

Another weakness was that Malan required only thirteen UP 
Members in order to have the necessary two-thirds majority to 
deprive qualified Coloured people of their vote. A number of 
moderate Afrikaners view this National aim sympathetically. 
During and after the election, Malan appealed to UP Members 
to provide the unlucky thirteen. Mr. Strauss retorted that the 
UP contained no quislings. 

To digress briefly, it is worth noting the Nationalists’ dual 
practice of seeking financial aid from abroad and of pursuing 
economic and social policies which investors believe likely to 
endanger their investment. The fault is invariably attributed to 
others, “the meddlesome and aggressive United Nations”, “the 
unrealistic” British Labour Government, “the Communists”, 
“the League of Nations”, to quote Malan, “world shortage of 
capital” to quote Donges. Never themselves. 

That was the twin dilemma faced by the United Party. 
Because it existed, the party was bound to experience a breakaway 
of those who supported it against the Nationalists but whom it 
did not represent. The birth of the new parlies was inevitable. 

Abundant room exists in South Africa for both the Liberal and 
Federalist parties. 

Nationalists have long stigmatized Natal as a centre of British 
trouble-makers. According to Dr. Arthur Keppel-Jones, author of 
that brilliant book When Smuts Goes, Nationalists intended Natal to 
become an area of Bantustan, populated by Africans; the South 
Africans would presumably have been expected to go on to 
Rhodesia or disperse into areas where their “tribe and tongue” 
would remain unheeded in the country’s higher councils. Either 
way, Nationalists would obviously welcome losing such an area 
and its inhabitants, for Natal is also the centre of the South African 
Indian community. Sponsors of the UFP showed courage in their 
objectives and their clear-sightedness in seeking federal relationship 
with oilier territories outside the present disunited Union. Their 
plan is the only one which can prevent Nationalists from driving 
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South Africans from their homes. Success has always to be proved, 
in countries as in human beings, but the UI'T programme is a 
genuine attempt to make multi-racial democracy a working 
reality in South Africa. My contacts with leaders of the Indian 
community who are not influenced by Communism leads me to 
believe that they welcome the development. The Zulus are a proud 
people and would, I believe, respond to methods of social develop¬ 
ment akin to those planned for the Central African Federation. 

If Natal secedes from the Union, and the remaining states 
become republics, as Nationalists wish, a genuinely Liberal party 
opposing Nationalist totalitarianism, with the United Party 
remaining a centre-of-the-road party, which is what it is, could 
only be a good influence. It would gain Jewish support in Johan¬ 
nesburg (the Jewish population is being subjected to increasing 
insult, as was shown by the remark of a Nationalist Member to 
the UP Member, Dr. Bernard Friedman: “Go back to Palestine. 
Afrikaners have fed the Jews until they are fat, but the Jews 
repay us by biting the hand that feeds them.” 1 ). It would gain 
South African support in Cape Province and limited moderate 
Afrikaner support in the Free State. The only clanger it might 
encounter, apart from Nationalist activity, would be that some 
Communists might seek to take advantage of it. 

Unfortunately, faced by the emergence of new parties, the 
United Party did not follow the Nationalist example of remaining 
quiet. 

Mr. Strauss characterized the racial policy of the new parties as 
being as impracticable as apartheid (12th May), Pic referred to 
federation of dominion and republic as “preposterous” and “a 
constitutional monstrosity”. Certainly, it was new, but that does 
not mean it would fail. He accused Senator Heaton Nicholls of 
trying to break up the Union, stating that it would abandon 
hundreds of thousands of South Africans to “the tender mercies of 
Mr, Strijdom’s Broedcrbond Republic”. Although he slated that 
the UP stood for European leadership while assuring justice for 
the “reasonable aspirations” of non-Europeans, he did not state 
what those aspirations were. 

A Natalan member of Torch said to me, “If the UP had 
attacked the Nats like they attacked us, they would be in 
office.” 

A Johannesburger member of the UP said, “If we preached 

1 Time, a8th April, igjg. 
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what the Liberals and Federalists want for non-Europeans, we 
would have lost every seat in the House of Assembly.” 

United Party reaction to the emergence of the new parties 
conveyed an atmosphere of panic. In the circumstances of what 
had happened at the election, the party’s absorption of the poli¬ 
tical element in the Torch Commando and its own position as 
parliamentary Opposition, the hostility with which it greeted 
the newcomers was understandable but regrettable. The new¬ 
comers, however small, demonstrated that a section of European 
thought, a section predominantly British, had hardened in 
antagonism to Nationalist racial policy and sought a moral 
approach to racial issues, based on mutual goodwill. Both parties 
thereby owned a right to existence and had a legitimate part to 
play in questioning the theory of baasskap (which, within a few 
years, will have alienated all non-European sympathy from the 
white community). The dispute between the UP and the Natal 
section of the Union Federal Party extended to include a lengthy 
exchange of letters in the Natal Mercury upon South African 
republicanism between Mr. Strauss and Senator Heaton Nicholls, 
as a result of which the Federal Party decided not to co-operate 
or amalgamate with the UP because the Federalists (in Senator 
Nicholas words) believed that the UP offered “no positive pro¬ 
tection for those wishing to maintain allegiance to the Crown”. 
Another step forward in the deepening disunity between the 
Europeans came with the announcement that the Pretoria 
Regiment, Princess Alice’s Own, which consisted of one English- 
and one Afrikaans-speaking battalion, would use only Afrikaans 
in future and that a new Afrikaans regiment was to be started, 
named the Staatsartillerie, after a well-known Transvaal republican 
unit of the Boer War period. 1 

1 On the African front the Government prepared io introduce a now system for Bantu 
education, the effects of which would be to make African education increasingly dependent 
upon taxation of Africans, introduce a Bantu education in place of an English-type education, 
and withdraw Control of individual schools from Church missionary authorities and rdsce 
them under the control of local Bantu authorities, and, therefore, under the Native Affairs 
Department. These measures, to be set out in a Bantu Education Act, would pi event the 
emergence of outstanding African scholars. (An interesting sidelight Upon this development 
wa3 a Russian announcement that the State Publishing House was undertaking the publica¬ 
tion of dictionaries in Swahili-Russian, Zulu-Russian, and Amharie-Russian.) 

One effect of Nationalist policy was revealed in May 1954, when the^ i8zo Settlers 
Memorial Association disclosed that imtnigiants into South Africa had declined by 42 per 
cent in the nine months ended March 31. In that period only 592 settlers had entered the 
Uniott, against 1,020 in the same period the previous year. ... . . , 

Subsequently, in August, 1954, the Nationalists obtained a majority in provincial 
elections in the Transvaal, Free State, and Cape. This undoubtedly came from Africaners 
who had previously supported the United Party but held the Nationalist^ view ^on racial 
issues. Its effect will undoubtedly lead the Nationalists to strengthen their racial policy 
and attempt to deprive Coloureds of the vote. 
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“In these days of widespread backsliding, of litkcwaimness 
or downright disloyalty to our fundamental human ideals , the 
countries which have always been in the forefront of the historic 
fight for human liberty haw, a very grave duty imposed on them. 

They cannot refuse the challenge of the times. They dare not 
abandon the cause which our forefathers rightly placed along with 
religion itself as calling for the highest loyalty and the greatest 
sacrifices. For even more than political principles and constitu¬ 
tions are at stake. The vision of freedom, of liberation of the 
human spirit from its primeval bondage is, perhaps, the greatest 
which has dawned on our human horizon.” 

General Smuts, addressing St. Andmv's 
University, Edinburgh, 17th October, 11)34. 

Breakfast is a meal I enjoy. Not the apologetic cofl.cc and 
rolls, the (for me) incomplete cafi comfileto which my Italian friends 
find sufficient stiffening to face the day’s excitement in their 
lovely harassed land, but a feast, a spread, with a menu an arm 
long on whose proffered temptations the pandered appetite can 
browse contentedly. Anglo-Saxons who cannot normally enjoy a 
worthy breakfast are men beset by secret worries and fear of 
ulcers. A doctor assured me that there arc more ulcers ihriving 
in Johannesburg than anywhere else in the Union. 

Too early one morning I descended among the parrots of 
Pretoria to share their fare. Later, restored to normal, 1 went out 
to where the car was waiting. 

Early on a darkling morning the bowl in which Pretoria is 
built still retains the previous day’s heat. Only thirty miles away, at 
this hour, Johannesburg is probably shivering in the dawn chill, 
her streets cold misty grey canyons, station platforms along the 
Rand wreathed with fog which the sun will soon disperse but in 
which Africans loom like shadow's as they huddle waiting for 
transport to the day’s work, Not an hour for tsotsis) they appear 
later, these dark lilies of the field out-glorying Solomon in their 
array of broad-brimmed hats, the suits called zoot, orange or pink 
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or both-striped shirts, tight pointed shoes, with perhaps a razor or 
knuckleduster in one pocket, African counterparts of long- 
electrocuted Chicago hoodlums whose exploits crash through 
their bioscopes. Pretoria is free of chill and tsotsis. Walls in Church 
Street, the plinth of the Botha statue in front of the Union build¬ 
ings, hold a lingering warmth. No purple surf ofjacaranda blossom 
laps through the city at this time of year, but it contains interests 
far more rewarding. 

Some citizens were on their way to work when I got outside. 
A number headed for shops and offices, others to Iscor, the large 
iron and steel works where I watched ribbons of molten metal 
flaring as they snaked along dark beds, guided and twisted with 
remarkable dexterity by men beside the beds. A party of American 
tourists gathered on the pavement—shepherded by a flustered- 
looking man in a royal blue silk shirt with white patch breast 
pockets, fawn drill trousers, and tan cordovan shoes—preparing 
to set off in a lemon yellow Chrysler for a sight-seeing tour which 
would include the Voortrekker Monument on a koppie just 
outside town. In an age when engineering structures are many 
and architectural accomplishments few, the Monument is an 
achievement in the way its ragged simplicity implies the fortitude 
and resolve of the trekkers and their leaders, whose bones crumble 
in the stone sarcophagus inside. I have climbed all over the 
Monument and dislike only the pinky-stoned, bas-relief ox- 
waggons outspannccl round the structure; a purely architectural 
dislike, the circle a needless frill tending to lessen the impressive 
grandeur of a shrine requiring no emphasis. There is also the 
Kruger Museum. Some miles outside town is the Premier Mine, 
where, in 1905, the Cullinan diamond was found, the largest 
diamond in the world, weighing 1$ lb. Frederick Wells, who 
found the Cullinan, received a gift of £2,500. Others may succeed 
where my alerted gaze and scuffing toes have failed to locate more 
than grit. 

Pretoria itself, one of South Africa's most pleasant cities, is 
an afternoon town, soft with the deceptively drowsy air of an 
English university city. Life has an atmosphere of gliding along 
equably and smoothly. 

“You away?” asked the American as our luggage arrived in the 
care of a lackadaisical African who also believed in gliding slowly 
along. 

“On our way.” 
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“Mind how you go. We may catch you up.” 

The latter comment caught me unprepared. I am more used to 
saying it, hopefully, to Americans than hearing it from them. 
Chastened, I climbed in beside my friend and we were off. 

To many Afrikaners the Transvaal is Ons land, our land, heart 
of Nationalism, core of Paul Kruger’s Republic, the soil reached 
by the Vooi Lrekkers after experiencing incredible hardships in 
conquering the mountains with their lumbering ox-waggons, in 
withstanding the elements, the ferocity of African attacks, and the 
frailty of their own humanity. Afrikaner pride in their ancestors’ 
achievements is not misplaced. Voorlrekker stoicism and resolve, 
faith in their destiny, contains an epic quality unsurpassed in 
Africa’s history, a triumph of endurance which every man may 
hail, for human endurance, like failure and weakness, links us all 
in our brief appearance here. If this was the sole criterion by which 
to accept the belief animating present Nationalist action, it would 
be sufficient. 

It is easy for Transvalcrs to believe that ancient truths endure 
with undiminished value. 

Scenes we encountered contained a fundamental, almost Old 
Testament simplicity of purpose. 

Dusty farm-carts drawn up outside the general store of a dorp. 
Sunlight and dust giving a dun colour to a cluster of shops and 
houses among motionless trees. Cream-coloured oxen pacing 
slowly beside the road, herded by a boy with a long whittled stick. 
Another village. A man crawling over a sloping rooflilce a human 
crab, paint-pot in one hand, brush gripped between his teeth like 
a pirate’s cutlass. People waiting for a bus. A thin little girl in a 
blue and white checked frock, skipping idly on one foot. Two 
women outside a shadowed drugstore, wives from farms outside 
town, trying to catch up on local gossip while their broods of 
lively, impatient children exploded in all directions. Heavy- 
uddered cattle wandering thoughtfully along, halting to stare with 
Stupid brown eyes. Three grizzled old men, ancient hats tilted low 
over lined foreheads, goatee beards covering collar-studs, sitting 
side by side on the bill-board of a waggon, three gnarled hands 
raised in greeting, three pairs of eyes speculating, A man in pale 
grey trousers and khaki shirt walking- barefooted up the road, 
jacket slung over one arm, shoes hung round his neck. Two kids 
bobbing suddenly, like materialized sprites, from a clump of 
mealies, tall stalks pale honey-brown in sunlight. Distant koppies, 
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bate, brown, riclged against a gleaming blue sky as little hills ridge 
the sky far away in Devon. A town, a flash of parked cars, paint¬ 
work glittering in sunlight, shops, offices, people, bicycles, afrontier 
church, a statue, ornamental palm trees, thinning houses, and 
open country again. Wide open country; after leaving the 
town we drove for some miles without passing other humans. 
Later we passed a woman. She sat under a tree, legs asprawl in 
front of her, two children playing round her, a third, a baby a 
month or so old, held in the crook of one arm. The woman 
glanced up, a quick movement as our approach startled her, the 
action dislodging the baby’s mouth, a bead of milk oozing slowly 
down the heavy breast. 

Some distance farther on my friend slowed down, saying we 
were close to Moorddrift. “You want out?” he asked. 

We got out to look at the stone set among mimosa trees which 
commemorates why the locality became known as Moorddrift, 
Murder Ford. 

A century ago, in 1854, a dispute occurred between Hermanus 
Potgeitcr, leader of a party of voortrekkers, and Makapan, a local 
chief. The Transvaal was in ferment. Local tribes found themselves 
beset by advancing Boers, by lialf-caste desperado leaders— 
the sons of Gocnraad Buis, the outlaw, rode roughshod in tire area 
—and by remnants of other tribes fleeing from Msilikazi’s warrior 
Matabele, devastating other lands along the Vaal River, and 
blackbirdcrs raiding the tribes for slaves. Boer control, only just 
begun, remained weak. Some authorities believe that Makapan 
had a legitimate quarrel with Potgeiter. Whether he had or not, 
the issue is unimportant here, Makapan subdued the neighbouring 
Bamapela and others and then went on the warpath. He had 
Potgeiter flayed alive and his skin made into a kaross. While 
Boers were out hunting, Makapan’s men murdered the women, 
children, and few men still in camp. Other Boer parties immedi¬ 
ately went into laager and burghers formed a commando which 
set out after Makapan. Fie and his warriors took refuge in large 
caves, where they were blockaded for twenty-five days. Those who 
did not starve lo death inside the caves were shot to death as they 
attempted to clash to freedom. Thereafter, Africans did not cause 
much trouble to the strengthening Transvalers. 

We drove on through Polgietersrust, a country town, centre 
for large orange and peach plantations, once a malarial site, and 
on towards Pietersburg, principal town of the Northern Transvaal, 
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away from the fringe of the Strydpoort Mountains. Twenty 
miles farther on, at Louis Trichardt, on the Zoutpansberg, we 
stopped for a late lunch. 

Louis Trichardt—named after the Voortrekker leader who 
told Portuguese friends that a reason for the Great Trek was the 
abolition of slavery and who, In 1835, it was believed, had been 
instrumental in persuading Gaik a, chief of the Gape Xosas, to 
attack British settlers in the Zuurvekl, thereby causing tlie Sixth 
Kaffir War of 1834.-5 —marks the limits reached by the Voor- 
trekkers. Mountain areas with a dominance over those approach¬ 
ing along the lower levels were favoured as much by early African 
chiefs as by Italian princes, kings of cvciy land, and the Zoutpans- 
berg has its record of warfare. The last occasion was as recent as 
1898, when the Bavcndas, under M’Pcru, rose against Boer 
domination. The Dutch Church here was the outcome of one clash 
between Boer and Bavenda, General Joubert, leader of a small 
Boer force, vowing to see it built if his men fought their way out 
through the encircling Bavcndas, which they did. 

The Transvaal’s short recorded history contains many such 
incidents. Their impact upon those who came here from the Gape 
and whose grandchildren are still living establishes the atmo¬ 
sphere of the land. Once again we can acknowledge that if 
endurance was the sole criterion by which Nationalist action should 
be judged, it would be sufficient. It is not. How can it be? What¬ 
ever the individual may believe, Time and History have swept on. 
The river runs on, but the course has altered. 

Beyond the mountains is a country spinkled with African 
kraals, baobab trees, and, in the distance, what I imagined were 
zebras and gnus, but my friend assured me it was the wrong time 
of year, this land being too far from water. 


Driving up the last fifty miles of South Africa it struck me how 
the Transvaal reflects the abiding pathos of man’s life. The great 
mountains of the Cape ancl Basutoland always remind me—if a 
comparison in music is permitted—of Jan Sibelius’s Second 
Symphony , and the Transvaal evokes memory of the sadness in the 
long slow movement of Rachmaninov’s Second Concerto, which, to 
me, epitomizes the conflict between man’s earthly needs and the 
prompting' of his spirit. Many will reject this as other-worldly, but 
1 have met a number of travellers who have sensed this collision 
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of purpose while, touring the Holy Land and the ageless villages 
strung clown the Nile. And the same pathos is here among 
European and African people in the Transvaal, the one whose 
ancestors arrived with a Bible and faith and family memory, a 
feeling of persecution, and a sad hope of living beyond Time, 
away from others who delayed Boer fulfilment under the tighten¬ 
ing press of their own Time, and the other, the African, lost in 
the ways of an even earlier Time, finding the Boers the press of 
an advance they wished to reject. Neither were, neither are, alone 
in their clrcam of wishing to establish beyond dispute their own 
Time, but neither will ever attain it. The individual can escape, 
for that lies, as it must always do, within his own spirit, but no 
nation can escape the world beyond its daily paths. 

Nationalism can afford no escape. 

Already the shadow of tomorrow lies athwart the Transvaal, 
gathered more thickly than before. Some of the people we noted, 
the boy swishing a whittled stick, the man grinning round a 
paint-brush, the slapping girl in a blue and white checked frock, 
the man carrying his shoes, those kids leaping from a mealie patch, 
were Africans. So was the mother on whose dark breast glistened 
the flowing milk. 

Tomorrow is equally with them. Its dawn is in their loins. But 
what foim of tomorrow? A people denied pride in themselves, 
prevented from attempting to accomplish what others accomplish, 
refused all but basic integrity, has never remained becalmed in¬ 
definitely. Africans see and hear and mimic what Europeans do. 
“They”, to use Mr. Strijdom’s term, are a collection, a compound 
of “me”, of “I”, of the individual. “I think, therefore I am,” 
exclaimed Rousseau. Skin docs not influence this reasoning. 
Neither does the degree of education. “My” grandfather, “my” 
father, and “I” have been accounted inferior; shall “I” not seek 
better for “my” son, “my” grandson? That is the equation and 
the blue and white frock, those carefully carried shoes, the fact of 
the mother sitting to feed her baby (after centuries of African 
women have artificially slackened and elongated their breasts in 
order to feed the baby carried on their back while they are on a 
journey), are significant in illustrating that Africans want to 
absorb aspects of European life* 

Politics nowhere enters the picture, In this situation, 
Nationalism, Unionism, Communism, Nazism, play no part. 
Neither does “pro-African” or “anti-European” nor “the Native 
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is advancing too rapidly” or “the Native is incapable of advancing” 
or any oLher glib description whose purpose appears to be only to 
confuse those who hear them. 

What matters in South Africa today, as in every country, is 
tomorrow. What matters to Africans there is that a racial and 
political minority is telling them that tomorrow is yesterday, not 
another day, hut a return, a retreat, for yeslerclay contained 
slavery and the sjambok whose departure the minority have 
publicly bemoaned. Therefore, “I” am afraid. From “my” point 
of view, is endless servitude different from slavery? “I” am afraid. 
Fear is not political or racial, it is individual, an emotion familiar 
in every skin, but it can become both political and racial. Let 
“me” feel it often enough because of “you” and “you” will be 
hated. History contains a long record of empires, nations, 
oligarchies, and rulers, who have fallen because of this fear and in 
circumstances where race did not play any part. True, not all who 
revolted have prospered and many only established bloodier, 
more brutal dictatorships, but. when the equation is “you” x “me” 
—“fear”, has that possibility ever matLered? 

“Yesterday This Day’s Madness did prepare,” Omar 
Khayyam (or Fitzgerald) reminded us. Surely it would be wisest 
to devise ways now to try to turn South Africa’s tomorrow to 
triumph? 

Why should the African and Coloured peoples not be given 
reason to take pride in themselves and in their contribution to the 
land which is also their country? Why cannot an attempt be made 
to educate them in social responsibility, to view themselves as 
responsible citizens making a valued contribution to a society 
whose benefit is the foremost concern of its peoples? Smuts sought 
to awaken this feeling. The measure of his success was shown by 
the millions of Africans who wept or stood mute and reverent as 
he, the Oubaas, a man of goodwill who sought to triumph over 
complexities by tolerance, went on his last journey. But Smuts was 
a man of great intellect and humble spirit, one of the very few for 
whom I gained greater respect and affection after meeting them. 
1 -Ie was precisely that: a man of goodwill whose humanity 
quickened and brightened every aspect of his intellect. He treated 
the African as an individual, a man of other tradition, other ways, 
other viewpoints, other beliefs, but a man, an individual, and the 
individual respected and loved him for the courtesy and sought to 
show it was not misplaced. At his going, they wept. 
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True, no European knows an African’s mind, as many have 
said. But docs he know his European neighbour’s mind? tie takes 
it for granted, pigeon-holing it into what he knows of his neigh¬ 
bour’s life and conduct. Often enough, he is proved wrong. “He 
was always so considerate, I never thought he . . . not him? But 
how could he . . . you never can tell about women, but I didn’t 
think she . . . not her! When she’s got everything . . .” and so on. 
Why should the African alone have a pane of glass for a mind? 

True that to put trousers on a man docs not make him civilized. 

True that to learn an alphabet is no guarantee of education. 

Time that acceptance of Christianity can be superficial. 

Such observations do not apply solely to Africans. Every 
country can provide illuslrations, whatever its culture or politics. 

True that crimes by Africans have increased. But increased 
crime, among an increased population gaining increasing experi¬ 
ence with another way of life, is not proof of habitual criminality. 
Communists have argued that it proves Africans are rebelling 
against capitalism. At present, this argument is wholly false. 
Capitalism and Communism are words whose complexity are 
understood by only a few Africans. But they could become rebel¬ 
lion if the African despaired of his use of Satyagraha, passive 
resistance, which, it should be noted, he has borrowed from a 
people with an elaborate and ancient culture of national, not 
tribal, character. Some minor African crimes will remain. One is 
homosexuality, whose high degree I believe due partially to 
cliterodectomy, a practice which, however it attempts to ensure 
chastity, automatically makes women passive while acquiescent—• 
and to African women cliterodectomy has profound social and 
personal significance in establishing her worth in tribal society— 
and partially to men being separated from their wives during their 
years of working in the. mines. But any change of tribal marital 
custom will have to come from proving other marital customs 
worthier, not from telling the African that his custom is wrong or 
sinful. The crimes which truly count arc those in which the 
African could seek revenge upon a society which has taught him to 
regard himself as valueless and has denied him opportunity to 
advance. And true also that, as a result of such Nationalist 
measures as legal segregation, the enforcement of the Group 
Areas Act, which will breed tight compact areas of bitterness and 
hatred on the fringe of European areas, nothing, nothing at all, is 
being done to persuade the African into appreciating that 
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European, ways can bring him a better way of life and greater 
contentment. On the contrary, tomorrow is yesterday. 

The balloon is stretching. The name on it, and on the gas 
cylinder, will not prevent it from, burs Ling when it has been 
filled beyond its capacity to contain. When that time comes, 
pacifying words, hurried advice, urgent appeals to reason, will not 
avail. Have they availed between nations of identical hue and 
faith and culture? Africans educated by European standards know 
this. Wishing to prevent mutual disaster, they do and will seek to 
dissuade wilder elements from risking its consequences. But their 
opinion will not provide the yardstick (they will be condemned by 
their own people as “pro-European” and “anti-African”, a 
thought which should dissuade some British politicians from 
uttering reckless cliches). Such opinions have failed in Europe, 
and here, in South Africa, the colour bar operates equally against 
educated Africans. For “me”, the individual, a time can come 
when there appears to be honour in killing and being killed. This 
reasoning, which is not racial in essence, but can become so, is 
always false. Goaded sufficiently, “I” can believe it worthy and 
racial. 

In pursuit of a wholly different idea, the Nationalists actively 
create this situation, because they will not see what they are doing. 

The clock having been turned back, not only the African but 
all in South Africa live uneasily in a schizophrenic nightmare, in a 
half-world which tries to make those of the twentieth century 
believe that the intelligence reached by the early nineteenth 
century marked the end of progress. The African depends not on 
his ability, but on other men’s humours. He is being told “What 
was good enough for your great-great-great-grandfather is good 
enough for you”. Over the radio the same voice makes trenchant 
“last ditch” speeches to other Europeans—evidence surely that 
all is not well now and will not be in the future?—appeals which 
carry no significance beyond giving them an urge to jump into 
the ditch, along with their children and possibly unborn grand¬ 
children, when the day comes. If you continually tell a man he is 
a barbarian, a heathen, you cannot be surprised if he decides to 
prove you right. 

Kraals under the Zoutpansberg were peaceful in a golden haze 
as we passed, each group like a collection of pepper-pots. Women 
wandered lazily about. Piccaninns crawled, staggered, and 
sprawled; indolent umfaans loitered until spurred into activity by 
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their fathers. A city gent from Egoli, resplendent in a biscuit-hued 
suit, plum and yellow shirt and white tie, gesticulated furiously 
to a group of his almost naked chums. A bus-driver was engaged in 
a discussion with a chief which involved the sun, moon, stars, and 
everyone’s ancestors. A dark Juliet twitched and giggled and did 
not know what to do with her hands while a Romeo in grubby 
shorts tried to date her. A beggar squatted on his haunches, 
scratching himsclt as he speculated on a colony of ants. Small 
boys played hasie-ooi among the rondavels, match-stick thin legs 
scissored open as they leapt each other’s backs. Someone’s 
grandma, statuesque, wrinkled, flapped a hand at us as we passed. 
A disdainful charmer swaddled in a quaint Mother Hubbard, a 
Bavenda Marilyn Monroe, chased squawking chickens. Gaunt 
cattle rummaged among the dust for something of what they 
fancied. 

Perhaps a polygamous community. As I am not Mrs. French- 
Slreldon (who the Masai named “Bebc Bwana”) the possibility 
does not make me faint, for since those days, back in the early 
1890s, wc have gained some understanding of what caused 
African customs. But to ladies like Mrs. Frcnch-Sheldon, who, 
seeing Masai women trick themselves up with beads and brass 
here and there, exclaimed, “The flagrancy of the women is quite 
disgusting”, African ways must have been very different from 
what she knew in London and New York. Those days have 
gone, for African and European. The honeymoon of mutual 
strangeness is ended, the partnership has to be made or it will be 
ended, and, for a while, initiative remains with the European. 

My friend directed my attention to a small queue of cars and 
lorries edging at snail’s pace ahead of us; for some time past 
traffic heading in both directions had been increasing. “Across 
the river and into the breeze,” he announced. An amiable man, 
good company, despite this tendency to flirt about with book 
titles. The breeze to which he referred was the current discussion 
on federation. 

So wc crossed the Limpopo, that fabulous river. Beyond the 
impressive memorial to Alfred Beit that dominates the bridge we 
were in Southern Rhodesia, turning left to Mazunga, West 
Nicholson, and Gwanda. 

While we drive my friend said: “Remind me what we are 
arriving in.” 

“Southern Rhodesia?” 
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“Southern, Northern, and Nyasaland—the whole area to be 
federated.” 

1 hunted through our luggage to find our notes, bemoaning 
that population figures were only approximate. In the area of the 
three countries are 5,680,000 Africans, 179,000 Europeans (less 
than 3,000 in Nyasaland), 7,000 Coloureds (almost none in 
Nyasaland), and 10,000 Asiatics, overwhelmingly Endian, the 
majority in Islam, the remainder Hindus, their smallest number 
in Northern Rhodesia. Approximately 5,700,000 Africans— 
perhaps more, depending upon how many births in the tribal 
areas have been forgotten or overlooked—to the 179,000 Euro¬ 
peans, whose number has increased considerably in recent years. 
No Indian “problem”. No Colour “problem”. A colour bar in 
Southern Rhodesia that is moving slowly north; a move towards 
Satyagraha among domestic workers, sponsored by the African 
National Congress, in the north. 

Among Europeans, an increasing number of Afrikaners, some 
of whom appear to favour the Nationalist policy down south. 

We drove over the Matoppos, past the road leading to another 
tomb, lonelier than the Voortrckkcr Monument, equally, perhaps 
more bleakly impressive, (he resting-place of Cecil Rhodes at 
World’s View. 

We were silent again as we entered Bulawayo. Crossing the 
intersection of Grey Street and Selboume Avenue we saw 
the square white tower of the Town Hall which, lit by the pink 
evening flush in the fading blue sky, reminded me oddly of the 
campanile of St. Mark’s in Venice. But this was a city full of 
traffic, cars, lorries, motor-bicycles, bicycles, hooting and tooting 
in all directions, and there were no gondolieri to sing or carabineri 
to pace in magnificent uniforms. 

Africa abounds in grim names, I thought, as we arrived at our 
hotel. Moorddrift behind us. Mombasa, the “island of war”, to 
the north. And here Bulawayo, a Zulu name for “the place of the 
killing”. Strange name for one of the friendliest-feeling towns 
under Africa’s skies. 



CHAPTER X 


green land tomorrow? 


“Development plans are indeed timely, became the thousands 
of (Cenhal African) ex-servicemen now back in theii home's are no 
longer simple tribesmen but widely travelled, disciplined, educated 
and ambitious citizens of their country. The satisfactory re- 
absoifition and the giving of ample opportunities to these men an 
recognized as probably the most vital and immediate problems to 
be solved. All the other problems of the future are, however, 
similar. They all have the same answer — everyone. White and 
Black, must by education and economic opportunity be given the 
chance to raise his standard of living and function to his fullest 
capacity for the common good.” 

Kenneth Bradley. 

She sailed into the breakfast-room ahead of her husband grimly 
resolved to make everyone look at her. He was a pleasant man, a 
preoccupied businessman, always in a dark suit, always sallow, 
tall, silent, thinning on top, and, in stray moments, with one of 
those smiles which begin at the eyes and make you aware of a 
humorous, rather lonely man under the preoccupation. But the 
woman. We were amazed that he was not bald. Forty? Nearer to 
fifty, and an urgent thirty-one. A woman of generous and con¬ 
trolled ilesh, in a pastel blue gown, brilliantly blonded, one 
gleaming hank dangling beside a face as pink and scarlet and 
white as a rose-garden at dawn, and so much jewellery, genuine 
and costume, that she glittered like a warning to debutantes of 
what not to do. Through the next few days she flounced about, 
always in pale pastel shades, dove grey, dusty pink, off lilac, 
primrose yellpw, and always she glittered. One of those women 
who ought to be lacquered the shade of whatever large American 
automobile she was photographed standing beside. Her voice was 
strictly in keeping, high-pitched, fashionable in pronunciation, 
lamenting a bored gush, addicted to “divine” and “out of this 
world” whatever those betrayals of a vacant mind may mean. 
Waiters were vastly impressed (our waiter hummed the Eton 
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Boating Song all day, a tune which had given him a most peculiar 
idea of the purpose of British aquatic revels). 

At sundown some days later, after I returned from a too brief 
visit to lovely Nyasaland, a country I hope to see again, we 
learned that the woman had seen “just everything” in southern 
Africa. Those “divine” ricksha boys in Durban, the “heavenly” 
Cape vineyards, those streets in Lourcnco Marques with their 
“miraculous” flamboyants and purple and vermilion bougain¬ 
villaea carpeting white walls, Indian snake charmers “out of this 
world”, Johannesburg mine dances “tembly thrilling”, Victoria 
Falls “terribly impressive”, Zimbabwe’s ruins, white rhinos at 
Hluhluwe, and oh, simply everything, and “aren’t the Natives 
quaint, those divine customs, their kraals and things?” 

Most of us encounter some pet aversion which calls forth our 
very worst. We learn to control it, 1 am astonished to find, but at 
times this repression can be more dangerous to others than to 
ourselves. 

Africa is not the Cole d’Azur. It is not Portofino or Capri or 
Estoril or Miami. Southern Africa, and the East Coast countries, 
want and can make good use of tourists—tourism is advancing 
into being Rhodesia’s third most profitable concern—and, in 
addition to spectacle, they provide wonderful hospitality and 
superb fare. But a small percentage of tourists provide more useful 
pnrpaganda for Communism than a thousand speeches. They 
arrive with an aura of going every place with a surfeit of jewellery; 
their hauteur implies they arc dear friends of the Almighty. They 
should be given one of those little books which were issued to 
soldiers going abroad and telling them what not to do—because 
some conduct can create offence and entirely the wrong impression. 
And this minority does not see “simply every thing”; their tour 
usually takes them from coloured postcard to coloured postcard by 
the shortest route. 

I would have liked to escort the lady to other typically African 
scenes which, I have seen. 

A colony of several hundred lepers through whose isolation I 
went in misery and horror. A school of blind piccaninns singing 
Cornin' Through the Rye for me as if it was a hymn. A kraal stricken 
with sleeping sickness, over half the people twitching with mania, 
a wasted, shrivelled woman lying dead outside her hut. Homes 
for tubercular children. Women and children disfigured by yaws. 
Shanty-tovm slums. A girl with elephantiasis. Kraals where 
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syphilitic women breed children because their men have escaped 
from the doctors and trekked home, uncured, travelling any dis¬ 
tance up to a thousand miles. Areas of drought where the infant 
mortality rises to over 500 per 1,000 births. 

Europeans have peculiar responsibility in. such matters. The 
African is bemused by modern medicine; more significantly, many 
communities remain apathetic in combating disease. The tribal- 
ized African, a simple man, accepts unexplained sicknesses as 
Divine visitations as readily as worthy London citizens, four 
hundred years ago, believed the plague due to Divine displeasure 
with the godless theatrical community. African credulity and 
fatalism are preyed on by many witchdoctors, some of whom 
actually increase illness to strengthen their tribal standing; one 
social oddity, noted in many communities, is (hat a number of 
witchdoctors have remarkable skill in primitive surgery, due to 
unconsciously acquired ability as anatomists while dissecting 
human and animal bodies for the purpose of black magic. 
But city-dwelling Africans, detribalized, a foot in two worlds, 
recall the ignorance and poverty of their distant brethren when 
occasional European visitors flaunt diamonds and gold gathered 
by dangerous labour in the bowels of Africa. 

Such visitors are unworthy of those who founded such cities as 
Bulawayo. 

Early in 1953 the final phase of a momentous decision con¬ 
fronted Southern Rhodesians: the future government of the 
country. 

Sixty years ago Bulawayo was a cluster of tents. The territory 
was then Matabeleland, the Matabelc, led by Msilikazi, having 
killed or enslaved the previous occupants, the peaceful Ma~ 
Kalangas, Bulawayo was the kraal of Lobengula, son of Msilikazi. 
North lay Mashonaland, its men reduced to slavery, its women 
forced into Matabele kraals. West was Portuguese Angola and to 
the east Portuguese Mozambique; to the south were the Boer 
Republics, In 1887 Portugal claimed Lhe central territory and the 
Boers decided to advance into Mashonaland. Rhodes had a 
different idea. In 1888 Lobengula made a treaty with Rhodes, 
undertaking not to correspond with foreign powers without the 
permission of the British High Commissioner. Other agreements 
and treaties (during which Lobengula strangled his ambitious 
sister) and the territory was transferred to an association formed by 
Rhodes. A pioneer expedition reached Fort Salisbury, 200 miles 
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north-east of the chief’s kraal, in 1890 and established itself without 
bloodshed or death. 

The following year trouble arose with neighbouring Portu¬ 
guese officials. At the same time trek-Boers, numbering 4,000, 
sought to establish themselves in Mashonaland, but were dis¬ 
suaded. The territory became known as Rhodesia on 3rd May, 
1895. Fifteen hundred settlers arrived to dig for gold, their site over 
1,700 miles from the coast, their food costing £70 a ton, the area 
infested with lions and fever. Other hazards increased. The 
Matabele War started in 1893 and was followed by the Jameson 
Raid, a Native insurrection in 1896, and the South African War. 
At one time in r8g6 the end seemed in sight, with the settlers of 
Bulawayo in laager against 10,000 Matabele perched among the 
surrounding hills. At the risk of his life, Rhodes, arrived post-haste 
from London, went into the hills and persuaded the chiefs to take 
a more amiable view. A few months later Bulawayo became a 
rail-head. Three years after the South African War ended (in 
1902) the railway was fanning out, west to Victoria Falls and the 
Congo, north-cast to Salisbury. 

The charter by which the British South African Company 
controlled the territory was extended for ten years in October 
1914, an ominous year already marked by German settlers in 
South West Africa and Tanganyika, and by trek-Boers who, 
after the South African War, had moved into both countries to 
get away from the British (to Tanganyika notably in 1904, 1908, 
and 1911). Three possibilities were open for when the charter 
ended: union with South Africa, renewal of the charter, self- 
government. South Africa wanted the union and proffered gener¬ 
ous terms of partnership. A referendum was held in Southern 
Rhodesia at which 5,989 voted for amalgamation with the 
Union and 8,774 for self-government. In the following year 
Southern Rhodesia obtained self-governing institutions under the 
Crown. From 1924 Northern Rhodesia was administered by a 
governor appointed by the British Government and working with 
executive and legislative councils. Nyasaland, lying on the eastern 
flank, one of the most beautiful countries in Africa and with a long 
experience of missionary work undertaken by the Church of 
Scotland, became a Protectorate after encountering Portuguese 
adventurers, Arab slavers, and German troops, and its govern¬ 
ment has functioned similarly to that in Northern Rhodesia. 

In April 1953 another referendum was before Southern 
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Rhodesians, on whether they should federate with Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia, creating a country which would be of dominion 
status, amalgamating (he populations already noted and the 
150,333 square miles of Southern Rhodesia, the 290,323 square 
miles of Northern Rhodesia, and the 36,829 land square miles of 
Nyasaland. 

The chief argument for federation held that it would bring 
increased economic prosperity to the three territories and create a 
stronger British bastion than before. That was a legitimate argu¬ 
ment, and, in Nyasaland, could improve a situation which has 
deteriorated. Deterioration is due not to lack of interest but to the 
fact that increased taxation and heavy death duties in Britain have 
slashed the amount of money which benefactors used to give to 
missionary societies in the area; many Africans unversed in 
financial complexities remark the dwindling aid but wrongly 
ascribe it to dwindling British interest in wishing to aid the 
African. Tlicir confusion is enhanced because many rendered 
invaluable service to the Commonwealth during World War Two. 
They feel that having done their best Lo assist Britain, they are now 
being cut adrift. 

The chief arguments against federation were that it would 
cause racial disquiet and precipitate an end to European interests 
in Central Africa, that Southern Rhodesia’s interests were rightly 
linked with South Africa and that federation was a move to 
weaken the Union. The Rhoclesias contain a large number of 
Afrikaners and former South Africans. General Smuts, touring 
East and Central Africa in 1939, observed “the great copper mines 
in Northern Rhodesia were run largely by engineers and expert 
miners who had had their training and experience on the Rand”, 
Union veterinary officers were working in Tanganyika and 
Northern Rhodesia, and South Africa had a “rightful place as 
leader in Pan-African development and in the shaping of future 
policies and events in this vast continent. . . d’ 1 Since then a far 
greater number of people have gone from the Union to the 
Rhodesias, “bringing their racial theories with them” one 
Rhodesian told me. In Southern Rhodesia upward of one-third of 
the total European population came from the Union; two out of 
every three new settlers in Northern Rhodesia are from the Union. 
I was given an estimate that one in every seven voters in Southern 

1 Speaking in Johannesburg, at the Witwatersrand Agricultural Society Show, 
April 1940 . 
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Rhodesia was an Afrikaner and that one-sixth of the population 
belong to the Dutch Reformed Church. Southern Rhodesia has a 
colour bar and the non-European people in the north, led by the 
Aliican National Congress, were preparing a plan of Satyagraha, 
mainly among domestic woikers; federation, they believed, would 
bring the same colour bar that operates in South Africa. Nyasa 
chiefs decided to engage in passive resistance. 

The parliamentary opposition also argued against it. 

At the poll 25,570 voted for and 14,729 against federation. 

That is to say, more than one in every three voters were 
against federation, the majority, we can assume, because they 
wished Southern Rhodesia to become part of South Africa. 

The decision taken, no one can prophesy its outcome. What¬ 
ever happens, many will claim their opinion justified. Federation 
must justify itself. 

Considerable discussion occurred in places outside Southern 
Rhodesia on whether it was right to exclude responsible African 
opinion from the referendum. Not for the first time, or the last, 
humanitarian opinion and political tactics enjoyed a honeymoon 
to condemn this exclusion. However joyous the union, its conduct 
alienated the goodwill of some who observed the nuptials. The 
high spirits loosed somewhat obscured what was involved. 

Federation had been discussed in Southern Rhodesia for 
a number of years. Some had not heeded it. Others had not been 
given any clear conception of what it meant or what effect, if any, 
it would have upon them, and others, unversed in complex political 
and economic thought, could not comprehend it. We can only 
morally deplore instances where no explanation was given to those 
lacking representation. If this was morally deplorable so is every 
occasion when a major political enactment is undertaken by a 
minority without specific permission having been oblained from 
the electorate. To clarify the point, the same moral obligation to 
obtain a referendum support is incumbent upon any who propose 
a far-reaching alteration, say large-scale nationalization or any¬ 
thing else. Whatever is at stake, a group introducing such altera¬ 
tion lay themselves open to a charge of dictatorship unless majority 
support is obtained. Tlic victim, is Law and the sufferer man, for 
such actions delay the time when he can be adjudged politically 
mature, able to decide his affairs without recourse to emotionalism 
and violence, the outcome of half-truth. 

On this basis, federation is neither right nor wrong. What 
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matters is how each individual system operates, to what end, and, 
not least, by whom it is operated. 

The most significant factor arising from the period of the 
referendum is that a large number of Africans are genuinely 
alarmed that federation will bring increasing racial discrimination. 
If those i esponsiblc for establishing and working federation ignore 
this or attribute it solely to Communism, they will do so at the 
future peril of their country, by which, of course, is meant that 
of future members of their own families. Africans know that large 
numbers of former Sout.li Africans and Afrikaners are arriving and 
not all have shed their racial outlook. 

At. the commencement of this chapter attention was directed to 
words written by Kenneth Bradley (in his contribution upon 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland in The British Empire 1 ). It is 
difficult to comprehend how Africans can feel themselves partici¬ 
pating to the fullest of their capacities unless they obtain, through 
individual effort, the right to participate as responsible members 
of a society. If that premise is correct, then how can an individual 
feel responsible save through his opinion being valued? Present 
education of Africans is limited, due to many demands upon a 
limited if expanding income. Fifty years of peaceful progress in 
economic and social development would create a very different 
situation; a hundred years could revolutionize the situation. It 
therefore appears impossible to lay down today rules for the future 
which could cause precisely the situation, racial collision, which 
would destroy the best interests of all racial groups. At no time, 
under no government, White, mixed, or Black, will all Africans 
qualify as Rhodes Scholars, professors, lawyers, or scientists. 
Under European tutelage, however, they should be educated, as 
educated they must and will be, to a standard comparable to the 
best elsewhere, in a hope that they form a community finding 
sufficient fulfilment in its status and from which can come 
individuals whose skill will serve mankind, as do individual 
Africans in the American community. Outside of Africa, many 
Europeans do not possess complete political comprehension and 
yet they own full political rights. The future in Africa would be 
brighter if it contained the extension of such rights to Africans who 
possess political comprehension. Unless it is, they will respond as 
have all men irrespective of colour and will go into other camps. 
History is full of examples, most recently in Russia and China. 

1 Batsford, 1947 , pp. 175 - 3 . 
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Such a view is not idealistic. A hundred years ago Africans in 
America experienced endless hardship, degradation, brutality, 
and persecution. Today, due cntiiely to the foresight of individuals 
of European origin, Africans there are on the threshold of a 
situation where what counts is the individual concerned. In 
Africa—it cannot be stated too often—what counts is tomorrow, 
not today; the long view, not the contemporary same. Was not 
federation itself introduced to that end:’ That being so, il appears 
curious to neglect the genuine fear of Africans, the one element 
that can be directed against the fulfilment of the hope within 
federation. 

Beyond question, the population situation is vastly different 
from what obtains in America. Within ten years Africa will have 
a population of 200,000,000 Africans to its 6,000,000 Europeans. 
But Europeans have skill and knowledge without which Africa— 
geologically a dying continent—would revert to tribalism, 
stagnation, and oblivion. The fact that the situation is new and 
beset with difficulties is no cause for assuming that the infinite 
adaptability of man must fail to suimount it. Through the past 
hundred years man has surmounted many new developments 
whose original opponents declared they foreshadowed the doom 
of civilization. Whether those developments have enhanced 
civilization is of no moment; they happened and through the 
period of adjustment mankind has survived, and, with him, 
the opportunity to master the confusion of himself, lie can survive 
in Africa. His chances of doing so would be immeasurably en¬ 
hanced if his European form rose above the prejudices and 
ignorance of a past before the globe was encircled and had become 
one world. Feudal polity in Africa will be impossible to maintain 
in the years ahead. The world lias outgrown it. 

Such a course does not involve kow-towing to any group of 
African politicians. Many of them are in a state where tlieir 
ability to govern is open to doubt. Naturally, they wish to, their 
wishes and experience at conflict within them. But the move 
towards responsibility, however it is based, whatever its limita¬ 
tions and failures, has begun. It has a record among mountain 
tribesmen in Abyssinia and the people of Liberia, and is evolving 
in the Gold Coast and Nigeria. It must be heeded because it 
represents a genuine desire for individual responsibility. What is 
needed is co-operation. 

Another has voiced an opinion upon this: 
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“. . . for a long time, the White man will rule . . . and it is right 
that he should rule, for he is heir to western civilization which 
brought . . . Africa to its present stage of civilization, and his 
initiative, restless energy and aggressive vigour are the pillars 
upon which . . . Africa is supported. The European will cer¬ 
tainly rule, but the basis, the content of his rule will change 
from force, coercion and domination to real power, or rule 
based on the high moral and spiritual forces of light and truth 
and justice. He will rule, not in the capacity of baasskap or 
dominance and dictatorship, but ralhcr as a teacher, adviser 
and finally as a partner. He will rule, not as an individual or a 
nation, but as an ideal, or a symbol of a personification of 
western civilization. It seems that neither design nor desire can 
alter this destiny. 

“Haltingly, I am trying to suggest that without any con¬ 
scious effort, without any intelligent or purposive design, and 
even in spite of efforts to the contrary, there will be a mutual 
drawing together of the African and the European. . . . This 
process may be haphazard, and full of remissions and inter¬ 
missions. Now and then there may be a lapse, a frilling back 
upon first principles of force, and a retreat upon the elemental 
conditions of dominance, but on the whole the tendency will be 
forward, upward and progressive. 

“Speaking last month on the federation of the Rhodesias 
with Nyasaland and the future of Southern Rhodesia, Sir 
Godfrey Huggins, the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
said: ‘I gather that the United Kingdom would require the 
representation of Africans by Africans from the start. I am 
quite sure that tire time has not yet arrived for that. It seems to 
me we must first educate the native to govern himself by starting 
with Local Native Councils, and eventually, step by step, bring 
him to the stage where he is capable of taking part in the 
national government,’ and he went on: ‘We favour an evolu¬ 
tionary process leading lo partnership, which assures European 
survival in. this part of Africa.’ 

“Here we see a re-statement of the thoughts that were in the 
mind of the average thinking European fifty years ago, but 
which have been submerged by an avalanche of self-interest, and 
must be bom again in a new faith of racial association in equal 
partnership.” 1 

1 Rate Relations , Vol. XVII, i-a, pp. 39-4°* 
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Those words, written by Dr. S. M. Molema, in African 
medical practitioner, though written about South Africa, carry 
equal significance for the federated states. Not all Africans support 
the argument advanced by George Padinore, it will be observed. 
Some of those with whom I talked agreed with Dr. Molema that 
European rule was essential for a long time, but said that it must 
afford a chance for the African to attain identification with western 
civilization (the best within that) and know he is regarded as a 
sincere man entrusted with an opportunity to serve honourably all 
racial groups with whom he is in contact. And that is a worthy 
ideal for the slates which sought federation. 

Worthy enough to protect the country from any minority 
seeking to introduce measures which have endangered other 
countries—one reason why more Europeans arrive in ihe 
Rhodesias every year, bringing their weakness with them—and 
earned world-wide censure. 

This could indeed become a green land tomorrow, I thought 
often during my travels. The past fifty years have only scratched 
the surface of the country’s economic surface. 

Geologically, the federated states arc better favoured than 
most parts of Africa. Roughly, the continent has three predominant 
features: vast spreading deserts and pre-deserts (totalling 25 per 
cent of the whole), belts of tropical jungle (between 13 and 15 per 
cent), eroded mountain chains of no known use al present. 
Bisected by the Zambesi River, the federated states avoid the 
worst of each feature; the nearest desert in the Kalahari advancing 
across Bechuanaland to join the Namib in South West Africa, the 
nearest jungles are in Mozambique on the east coast, mountains 
there are, but less insistent than elsewhere. Dangers exisl, but 
many could be controlled. 

In common with other areas, water-courses have been lost or 
became rain-season flood-streams. Nyasaland has seen this 
happen around Mombera in the past fifty years. Evaporation and 
inspissation are high, rain-water returning to the atmosphere or 
vanishing in the run-off before it can be used. Africans in southern 
Rhodesia have destroyed whole forests as recklessly as did their 
cousins elsewhere, causing degeneration of vegetation and a lower¬ 
ing of underground water volumes in Mashonaland. Heavy graz¬ 
ing of cattle along the Zambesi has impoverished soil and caused 
sheet erosion. Donga erosion occurs in Matabeleland. In Mashona¬ 
land sheet erosion destroys wide areas of topsoil every year. 
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Seventy years ago northern Nyasaland was extensively forested 
and naturally irrigated; Africans destroyed much of this, and, like 
Afrikaner farmers in the south, annually burn off succeeding 
growths of bush, causing soil degeneration and the washing away 
of hundreds of thousands of tons of topsoil (the Kikuyus in Kenya 
acted similarly). 

Africans lack scientific understanding, experience in dealing 
with and equipment for combating erosion, funds for introducing 
adequate measures to confine and minimize these dangers. In 
the tribal past crops depended increasingly upon luck, cattle and 
the hunter’s luck providing a meagre supply of meat shared with 
lions and other beasts, and the more settled communities were 
preyed on. by warrior nomads. 

Federation can make an attempt at controlling erosion through 
a better planned utilization of funds, an integral economy, and 
the utilization of features of each area. An ambitious plan to turn 
the Zambesi River to good account for agriculture and industry 
may be a long way off, but it could bring immeasurable benefit to 
the whole area. Reafforestation of northern Nyasaland would 
protect the rivers and Lake Nyasa, whose stocking could be 
increased, to prevent the falling water level already menacing 
other African, lakes and rivers. 

I toured tobacco plantations and was told that crops had risen 
every year, the acreage increasing as demand for the rich flavour¬ 
ful leaf improved. Maize, the chief crop, also increases. Due to 
larger herds of cattle, sheep, and pigs, more acres are devoted 
annually to producing fodder. Minor industries—cotton, 
creameries, bacon curing, soap and candle-making, cement, and 
sugar refilling—are thriving. Larger industries produce a higher 
output of gold, asbestos, chrome, coal, tin, limestone, and tung¬ 
sten. Samples of a rare mineral, pyrochlorc, used in the exhaust 
systems of jet engines, were found in Northern Rhodesia in 1953. 
A geologist told me he was convinced that the Rhodesias contain 
other mineral deposits still unlocated. “A thorough survey 
should be one of the first jobs undertaken by a federal govern¬ 
ment,” he said. “The hill and soil formation suggest we have con¬ 
siderable riches here. The future may see this country one of the 
richest in the world, but we need time for survey, money, proper 
establishments for scientists and chemists.” 

Elsewhere I talked to others of interdependent interests and 
conflicting politics. Some were openly hostile to federation. One 
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Rhodesian said, “We’ve been handed over to Welcnsky and Wall 
Street.” Within hours an Afrikaner said bitterly, “We’ve been 
sold to Welensky and his black friends.” 

Sir Roy Welensky, a formidable figure who looks as if he could 
crush any opposition unaided and who arrived at the forefront of 
events with the speed of an express locomotive, is believed likely to 
be the future prime minister of the federal ed states. 

I observed alarm only among a minority of the Europeans, but 
all were concerned. 

Influences arising from the referendum will linger for years. 
Most significant is African fear that loss of protection of the Grown 
will hand them to a government in which a determined minority 
could introduce a racial policy identical to that south of the 
Limpopo. Unless that fear is proved groundless, federation could 
easily end in disaster. The states cannot afford to import thousands 
of skilled European workers and in creating a white-collar layer 
among Africans it is creating a politically-conscious group. In the 
approved form of federation is an African Affairs Board, a group 
of six Africans to be consulted in legislation affecting African 
interests and nominated as African representation in the govern¬ 
ment. Unless the Board functions purely as government, free of 
party and individual schism, it would benefit only those who favour 
baasskap. 

Any democratic government which docs not anticipate vigor¬ 
ous opposition requires advice on its mental condition. The 
federal government will get opposition. It must be ready for 
intriguers whose aim is to create racial issues. Already the African 
Affairs Board has organized enemies. 

In a February 1953 issue of Die Volksgenoot, an Afrikaner 
periodical, a writer argued that Africans in a federal government 
would agitate against Europeans (the ancient fear which pops out 
of the nicest people like an evil jack-in-the-box). lire writer argued 
that members of the Board could atLcmpt to prevent Europeans 
from gaining fair hearing (especially if a Labour government 
reappeared in Britain), stated that copper deposits in Northern 
Rhodesia were temporary and insufficient to warrant bringing 
Africans there to the stage of development reached in Southern 
Rhodesia, and that, if federation failed to get sufficient backing, 
union with South Africa was unlikely, there being no evidence that 
the Union wanted Southern. Rhodesia and its “dyed-in-the-wool 
imperialists”. 
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Only those on the Affairs Board can prove this racial fear 
unfounded. 

Concern over the Affairs Board was admirably and clear¬ 
sightedly expressed in a letter to The Times by Miss Margery 
Perham: 

“If the African Affairs Board were ever to act as an obstacle 
in some matter deemed vital by the Europeans, their leaders, 
reinforced perhaps by an appeal to the electorate, would 
probably raise a storm in which the safeguards (for Africans) 
would be declared intolerable and unworkable. Can we be 
confident—and upon this the whole scheme depends—that our 
Government would stand out against such pressure, especially 
if it were acting through a Commonwealth Relations Minister 
trained in the long tradition of acquiescence to Dominion 
wishes? The hopes and promises affirmed today would be 
likely to pass into history with those put forward on other 
occasions to silence humanitarian protests.” Miss Perham 
added: “The Union shows that even a booming economy, if 
built upon the basis of black, colour-barred labour and a 
disintegrated peasantry, cracks at the foundations.” 

Rhodesians of British origin have good reason to safeguard 
their country’s politics and not rashly entrust them to others as 
did their brothers in the south. They have cause to recall the 
assurance given by Sir Godfrey Huggins in London early in 1953 
that Africans would be given “a voice in the election of white 
Africans as well as in the election of those whom chance has made 
of their own colour; that, as the years roll by, and the African 
electorate swells and becomes educated and mature, white 
candidates will have to reckon more and more with (their) wishes”. 

Rhodesians, like others in Africa, walk a tightrope, but they 
have a chance to keep their balance. 

Unlike others they have not yet slipped and started to fall. 

Salisbury Is a name that instantaneously induces amiability in 
me. Wherever it is, whatever its form, whether a collection, of 
crags which I climbed to gain another view of one of the loveliest 
cities in Britain, Edinburgh, the proud, richly historied, warm¬ 
hearted capital of Scotland, or my own native city with the most 
graceful spire in Christendom rising above the velvet green of the 

B 
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ancient Close and the dreaming meadows of “watery Ha mum”, 
or here, the capital city of Southern Rhodesia. Each time I fear 
finding that the name will fail my expectations. Each time my 
fears prove unfounded. 

Salisbury high up in Africa, soon to contain one of the noblest 
experiments of Bri tish-African partnership, the Rhodes inter¬ 
racial University, is a charming, bustling, friendly town. It is 
young, less than seventy years old, only twenty ycais a city. Its 
people are frank, easy, and unfailingly courteous to the stranger 
among them. An African trotted the length of Fourth Street to 
direct me to Stanley Avenue. A Coloured gave me valuable advice 
on getting to the copper belt. With an Indian, a Muslim, I en¬ 
joyed a long talk upon the increasing use of wrongly directed 
emotion in politics. And in bars, hotels, and elsewhere, white 
Salsburians made me feci welcome and talked with affection and 
pride of their home-town. 



CHAPTER XI 


METAL AND MESALLIANCE 

“ We. can build a nno British dominion in Africa which , in 
its mats) in! achievements and its social patterns, will be worthy 
to rank with the best to he found in any part of the British 
Commonwealth .” 

Roy Welenslcy. 

Africa is a land of unending surprises. The African is surprised 
by himself and other men. Europeans are surprised by landscapes 
and the variety of wild life they find: lions, giraffes, rhinos, buck, 
the pink flamingoes of Victoria Nyanza, Zululand’s egrets, other 
brilliantly plumagcd, often silent birds, Europeans do not find 
themselves surprising. This is astonishing. Only sixty years ago 
some acted as if Africa was on the moon. For instance, friends who 
assembled at Charing Cross to see off Mrs. French-Sheldon and 
her husband in 1890, when, as she recorded: 

“Around me pressed lovely girl friends, sentimental hero- 
worshippers, who set the seal of admiration upon my lips by 
their farewell kiss, and whispered, ‘How I wish I could go with 
you!’ Sedate men friends looked compassionately at my husband, 
and involuntarily calculated that the time would be brief ere 
he should regret his consent, which I had flouted widely as 
evidence that when he sanctioned my undertaking, it was not 
irrational. Wc were off midst cheers, pelting of flowers, and the 
usual half-hysterical, frantic commotion attending a departure 
where a friend’s life seemed at stake.” 

Mrs. French-Shelton and the Dutch, French, and British 
women who preceded her by a century or two were trail-blazers. 
Since then a “displacement”, has occuiTed in Western life. 

Consider Mary Richards, 

Brisk as Bond Street, she popped into the back of the car where 
I sat adding notes to a diary, Outside the sun climbed above 
Salisbury, An African woman wandered down the street carrying 
a cascade of scarlet and yellow roses. An African cyclist idled along, 
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smiling at the sunshine. A station-waggon, crowded with flaxen¬ 
haired children, spun past. Mary Richards busied hcrscll with 
stuffing two suitcases against my knees, a hat-box on them, some 
paper packages where space permitted, and, flushed ol face, 
settled in with a sigh. 

“It’s very kind of you and your friends to give me a lift to 
Lusaka,” she said in a voice which brought memories of a London 
bus. 

“They are giving me a lift,” I tolcl her. Sooner or later a car 
is going somewhere near your destination in Africa. The 
previous evening a Frenchman, combining business with a 
belated honeymoon and hearing of my wish to trek north, had 
generously offered me transport anywhere up to Elizabcthville, in 
the Congo. His charming and generous bride, from a delightful 
town near Toulouse, had made a similar offer to Mary, I now 
learned. 

Mary Richards, twenty-two, slight, brown of close-cropped 
hair, hazel of eye, announced herself a typist. She had gone ouL to 
work with a Cape Town firm two years ago. Whatever the cause, 
she had decided to return home. She lacked sufficient money for 
passage and had set off to work her way up, doing whatever jobs 
she could en route, and intended to reach Alexandria and sign on 
as a ship’s stewardess to reach Southampton. She believed Lhe 
journey would take another eighteen months; she had been on the 
road eleven months. What jobs had she clone? Oh, typist, cliauf- 
feuse, children’s nurse, shop assistant, machinist, doctor’s recep¬ 
tionist. 

A swarm of young women, mostly British and South African, 
with some Americans, arc travelling the European roads of Africa. 
They come up from tire Cape, Durban, and Beira; they go down 
from Gibraltar, Cairo, and Mombasa. Most of them travel in 
pairs; the stalwart individual finds any companion a nuisance. 
I met one, a fiery-haired woman in her early thirties, who, having 
gone up the west side, was then travelling down the east side, by 
bicycle. Her luggage consisted of a small case of medicaments, a 
small revolver, a change of underclothes she announced, a 
macintosh, two spare tires and inner tubes, and a reel of dark 
brown cotton—“dark brown is invisible on dark clothes and can 
look like decoration on light, and saves carrying too much”, she 
confided. No occasion had arisen for her to use the revolver 
though on one occasion she had mistaken a cobra for the branch 
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of a tree. What happened when she got to a hill? Oh, she pushed 
the bike up and freewheeled down the other side. Did she ever 
have to spend a night in the open? Sometimes; she usually went to 
sleep in a tree. 

Perhaps a quarter of these female tramps are like Mary 
Richards. The greatest number are holidaymakers, hitch-hikers, 
equipped with some cash, abundant resolve, and sunburn ranging 
from angry red to old mahogany. Most are young. A number have 
a newspaper back home, the Hogsnorton Times or Random Express , 
paying them, a few pounds for an article illustrated by photographs 
supplied by the nearest tourist office. On the way to Tanganyika I 
was to meet two athletic frauleins on an ancient motor-cycle 
advancing towards South Africa and, they had determined, 
matrimony. They had come via Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, and 
the Sudan. I watched them clatter off down a laterite road, their 
resolve more dependable than (he machine they bestrode more 
grimly than the signorinas of Milan whom I saw riding side¬ 
saddle on molor-scootcrs a year ago. 

Times, and women, have changed. 

By the time our mutual benefactors dropped us amid the 
newness of Lusaka, capital of Northern Rhodesia, Mary Richards 
and 1 had become involved in a discussion on whether the 
suffragettes had benefited or harmed the traditional concept of 
society. Oddly enough, she believed they had wreaked havoc in 
Britain. Our gratitude expressed, and most kindly shrugged off, 
we watched the car vanish in a swirl of dust towards Broken 
Hill. Festooned with luggage, we sailed into the hotel. 

Two days later she borrowed time from the job she had found, 
to wave me on to Ndola, potentially a future Johannesburg— 
God forbid—and largest, liveliest, most growing town in the 
copper belt. She presented me with a purple and white handker¬ 
chief as a memento of our controversy on suffragedsm. I waved it 
at her, much as my old friend Mary Richardson once waved an 
historic flag at me. 

A fabulous area the copper belt, a boom centre with a frontier 
atmosphere. Forty-six years ago it started to crush out copper and 
today does so to the value of £74,000,000 a year. Outwardly, it is 
the type of town and surroundings whose American counterpart 
Fannie Hurst describes so vividly. Chocked with large glittering 
cars, new houses, new roads, high wages—those who enjoy rock- 
crushing can pick up around £3,000 a year, while apprentices, 
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after four years’ training, can stiffen themselves on £1,200—and 
clubs whose affluence made me feel shabby. Too young to be 
mellow, too vigorous to enjoy restfulness, and introverted. 
Markedly individualistic, very hospitable, and aware that 90 per 
cent of Northern Rhodesia’s wealth comes from mines in the 
seventy-mile strip between Ndola and Chingola. Already a site 
■with turbulent memories, it is potentially a storm ccnLrc, a hive 
whose political bees swarm to make propaganda. Blood lias been 
spilt here and life gone down in violence. 

Wandering up the copper belt, I gained an impression that 
only a fool would predict that the copper belt’s bounding pros¬ 
perity will bring ease. 

The components are familiar. 

At present some 6,000 Europeans and nearly 42,000 Africans 
work in the mines. 

The Europeans come from South Africa, mainly from the 
Rand, and from Britain. Their affairs with the mining companies 
are conducted through a European Mineworkers’ Union and a 
salaried staff association. Under a 1942 agreement, in particular 
clause 42, Africans are barred from certain types of work unless 
they receive equal pay and conditions, which virtually excludes 
them from such work. Africans come from tribal areas. The 
majority are Bombas (Awemba), a markedly political tribe, active 
in the local African National Congress, with others from the Barof se 
(Barozi), Angoni, Awisa, Bahaondc, and others. Until 1953 over 
three-quarters of them earned between £3 and £5 a month basic 
wage, plus free lodging in compounds, free medical services 
(particularly in checking any occurrence of silicosis), free educa¬ 
tion on some mines for miners’ children, a retirement gratuity, 
and free rations valued at approximately £3 7s. 6d. per month per 
family. Some 1,200 earned between £10 and £14 a month and 
another 1,000 up to £20 a month basic wage. In 1952 the African 
Mineworkers’ Union demanded an all-round increase of 2s. 8d. a 
day. The companies offered 4d. a day. They had recently granted 
the 5,000 Europeans concessions totalling £600,000 a year; the 
total African demand amounted to less than £300,000. The 
Africans struck. The European Union backed the Africans 
demand. C. W. Guillebaud, who had previous experience as 
chairman of inquiries on British railway wages, arrived to act as 
arbitrator, and made awards of 80 per cent and over, chiefly to 
lower-paid workers. 
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AH this is known, but has to be borne in, mind. 

Future difficulties, as in the past, lie in the colour bar implicit 
within clause 42 of the 1942 agreement, and in Rhodesia’s failure 
to implement recommendations of the 1948 Dalglcish commission 
that Africans be trained for the most skilled categories of work. 

The Europeans viewpoint can be appreciated. 

Early in 1940 Julius Lewin visited the copper belt for the 
Soul hern Africa Committee on Industrial Relations to investigate 
the then situation. A report he wrote was published by the 
S.A. Institute of Race Relations. A copy of this appears to 
have reached George Padmore, the African lawyer, for he quoted 
it in his Africa: Britain's Third Empire. He quoted Lewin: 

“Semi-skilled work is at the present time the crux of the 
whole matter. Lorry-driving, for instance, is done on one mine 
in the copper belt solely by Europeans whose wages are about 
£30 a month and on another by Africans whose wages are £3 
a month. The Europeans resent all attempts by Africans to do 
‘equal work’, and... one of the foremost objects of the Northern 
Rhodesia Mineworkers Union is to prevent Africans from being 
allowed to do skilled or even semi-skilled work. . . . 

“The main reason why the Europeans adopt the simple 
solution of a colour bar is that they fear replacement by 
Africans working for a much lower wage.” 1 

Padmore’s use of dots, to signify his excisions, is interesting. 
Its second use of dots in the first paragraph denotes that the para¬ 
graph was not completed. He did not employ the same method to 
denote that he had also cut the second paragraph, which Lewin 
ended with: “The Africans on the other hand, are so eager to 
secure the wider opportunities and the higher pay of semi-skilled 
workers that they will gladly drive lorries for £3 a month, and not 
demand the European wage of £30” meaning that the African, in 
pursuit of his reality, was prepared to act as a blackleg in forcing 
down the European’s wages. 2 

At that stage it could be claimed that the higher-paid workers 
were protecting their labour from an influx of those prepared to 
undermine their status. Other cases have been American restric- 

1 Op. dt,, quoted, p, 53. 

0 The Colour Bar in the Copper Belt, by Julius Lewin, pp. 7~8 (S.A. Institute of Race 
Relations). 
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tions upon immigration, Russia’s lack of interest in admitting 
industrial immigrants, and British miners’ refusal to accept Italian 
labour in the pits. On this basis, such action is not racial, national, 
or political. It is economic. The agreement of 1942 made the 
situation a colour bar. Three European arguments are legitimate. 
When a European arrived from a more complex, possibly more 
socially rewarding area to work in such a young, undeveloped 
area as the copper belt, he had probably given up a secure job to 
come and he expected to remain for some time, accepting a life 
very different from what he—-more important, his wife—had 
known. On the other hand, the African, having done a two years’ 
stint in the mines is still apt to trek home and either not reappear 
or to do so at any time, expecting to start in rightaway. The second 
argument is that social custom has advanced the European to a ‘ 
stage where high wages are vital, whereas the African can 
rclire to a society where value is counted in possession of cattle: 
to quote myself “we are in different phases of social development 
and personal comprehension”. 1 Finally, it needed the scientific 
and technological knowledge possessed by Europeans to produce 
and exploit ore mined here. 

Nevertheless, European example is exercising a widening and 
deepening influence on the African. Those carefully carried shoes, 
Western suits, broad-brimmed hats, women in dresses, berets, 
and stockings, cannot be ignored. They represent the forward 
movement of a people seeking to adopt economic and social 
patterns unfamiliar to their ancestors. Once started, the movement 
cannot be stopped or checked. 

Copper belt Africans arc also involved in a struggle with their 
tribal chiefs, who, though absent, retain control of their distant 
sons and have reinforced this through support of the African 
National Congresses of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. There 
is no point in crossing any bridge until it is reached, but it will be 
as well to recognize that the multi-racial university will figure in 
this. The African National Congresses gain support from two 
groups, chiefs in the bush and white-collar workers, schoolmasters, 
government officials, social workers, clerks and accountants, met 
in towns and villages along the main roads: directly a road is 
constructed one must expect the character of communities it 
passes to alter. These classes will provide the university’s students, 
and, as in every country, will prove fertile ground for both nascent 

1 Twilight in South Africa, p. 16. 
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nationalism and communism. Directly a man question.? tribal ways, 
he questions every value. Nyasa students will be particularly 
vulnerable, unless large-scale development of their country’s 
bauxite increases the European population and introduces an 
industrial system. Students from the Bemba null also be affected. 
Therefore, the Dalgleish recommendations will have to be 
implemented. A number of Rhodesians to whom I talked appeared 
to ignore this. The reason can be found in the words of the first 
African to become a Rhodes scholar, Dr. Alain, Locke, formerly of 
Howard University, America: “A minority is only safe and sound 
in terms of its social intelligence.” 

One criticism of European legislation concerns a limited 
number of African women permitted under the Registration 
Enactment Ordinance to establish menage dc convenience and 
form their address-books. 

One statement of this was as follows: 

“The Ordinance makes it legal for African women to set up 
brothels and provide concubines for miners serving their period 
of indenture. A man engages a woman to live with him, and is 
under no obligation to support her or his children (if any) when 
he returns to his home. The woman is left to take on a newcomer 
until she is out of service. The idea is that this system will induce 
a greater flow of labour to the mines from the Reserves and 
neighbouring territories, as the future development of the 
industry depends upon a continuous flow of cheap labour from 
outside the colony. Already 70 per cent of the able-bodied 
indigenous population is engaged in wage labour.” 1 

Such a summarization is wholly out of context. 

No male was forced to accept a concubine. No woman was 
forced to become one. Homosexuality, not natural among Africans, 
was increasing among South African mineworkers (and still is) as 
a result of the men being separated from their womenfolk, and the 
Ordinance sought to prevent its occurrence among Rhodesian 
miners. Venereal disease was increasing among African prostitutes 
on the Rand (and still is), and the Ordinance sought also to prevent 
this. 

Beyond this lies the African attitude towards marriage and 
sex. Tribal Africans are polygamous, and the initiative does not 
1 Africa: Britain's Third Empire, pp. 44-5. 
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rest solely with the male. Most tribes I have mel accept a custom 
by which an unmarried woman can arrive at a man led man’s 
hut (that which is his alone) to cajole him into accepting her as his 
second, maybe tenth, wife (Jomo Kenyalla, commenting on 
polygamy among the Kikuyu, stated that they permit a man as 
many wives as he could support, saying “the larger one’s family 
the better it is for him and the tribe” 1 ). Many tribes are polyan- 
drous. My experiences of the forms this hospitality can take 
includes the waiting female, or females, with a thoughtful snack of 
posho and calabash of milk or African beer, in case sustenance 
becomes necessary before dawn, the attendant companions 
assuming that men, even those from Devon, Dakota, or Dumfries, 
enjoy such manifestations of polyandry back home, but, men being 
strange, they are prepared to forget the whole thing without taking 
offence if propinquity docs not induce possession. Before such 
ways are interpreted as specifically African and uncivilized, we 
should recall that the ancient civilized Greeks practised polygamy, 
Spartan wives were enjoined to seek other men of exceptional 
quality or youth, and where male sterility occurred or after a 
decimating war Athenian wives followed a similar course. 
African customs arc very close to the ancient Grecian, pattern in 
some respects. Nor should it be overlooked that Africans consort 
with their womenfolk without seeking sexual intercourse. 
Describing the practice employed among the Kikuyu, who 
call it ngweko (fondling), Kenyatta observed: 

“It has been said several times by Europeans, especially 
missionaries, that it is unbelievable that a young man and a 
young woman could sleep in one room, let alone in one bed, 
without coition. . . . The Gikuyu , . . find it difficult to under¬ 
stand this European puritanism, for a Gikuyu has been 
taught from childhood to develop . . , self-control in the matter 
of sex, which enables him to sleep in the same bed with a girl 
without necessarily having sexual intercourse. . . ,” 2 

Such behaviour patterns naturally affect most strongly young 
adults under tribal influence, precisely those who provide the 
largest new influx into mining. At the other end of the scale is the 
African’s delight in children. Ide would almost certainly marry a 

1 }facing Mount Kenya , p. 174. 
l Op. cit., pp. ijS-g. 
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concubine who bore him children. My inquiries produced 
information that over half of the concubines married; exact 
figures were not available, a large number of women vanishing 
without trace. Finally, Julius Lewin, in his report on the colour 
bar, pointed out that “The industrialized people have virtually 
made the mines their homes by bringing their wives and children 
there” and “iL was . . , confirmed by the evidence that two-thirds 
of the children in the copper bell African schools were born on the 
mines and knew no tribal life.” 1 

These factors put the matter in a different perspective. 

Monogamy is increasing among urbanized, detribalized 
Africans, more as a result of economic pressure than from religious 
teaching, and is, as noted, under fire from African Christians who 
willingly quote examples of worthy polygamists in the Old 
Testament and thumb open the New Testament for yon to peruse 
Luke vii: 37— viii: 2. 

However, only politicians in office claim that their system is as 
perfect as circumstances permit. Certainly, African, prostitutes 
exist here in the copper belt. Certainly, illegitimate children 
are born. Those individuals who hasten into such naughtiness 
must plod their way out, more wisely we hope, as others have done 
throughout history. The truth is that in a collision between two 
social forms, each with its weaknesses, each progressively evolving 
some aspects and discarding others, the senior partner at the 
time of impact should attempt to ward off known evils—sexual 
conditions among miners on the Rand and the nature of prostitu¬ 
tion when Germany ruled South West Africa—and can scarcely 
be held responsible for the humanity within the humans con¬ 
cerned. Indignant exclamations must come from cosseted 
racialists and others more adept than myself at brandishing the. 
air-drawn daggers of propaganda. 

Another point deserves attention, the employment of African 
children on tobacco plantations and as house-boys on contracts not 
exceeding six months at a time, with penalties including corporal 
punishment for breaches of contract, permitted under the 
Juveniles’ Employment Act. These children are normally paid 
from 5s. to 7s. fid. a month, with posho. 

In a social collision such employment provides abundant 
opportunities for propagandists, no matter what other factors are 
involved. These factors can be stated briefly. Sanction for such 

* Op. cit., pp. 14-15, 
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employment has to be obtained from the child’s parents or legal 
guardians. Education of a European character is obtainable only 
where a European community exists or a mission is established; it 
does not extend to every tribal area, where Lhc majority of Alricau 
children live. Because of this, only one in three African children 
receive education. On the other hand, Africans set their children 
to work at an eaily age. Every visitor to a tribal area has noted 
children working in their parents’ vegetable garden. 

Where a child of one hue works for a household of another hue, 
propagandists are alert for any rumour to prove that the child’s 
strength and experience are being overtaxed. The difficulty in 
Rhodesia is that many planters and their workers live miles from 
any of the mission schools, operated with State aid and staffed by 
over 6,000 Africans. This provides another insLance where capital 
will be made of the situation until it has been remedied. Another is 
the education of Africans beyond Class 3, at which point many fall 
away, due to parents seeing no purpose in book-learning when a 
child can be earning, and to lack of education of an advanced 
category, a situation which the university will partly remedy. 

Personal follies risked by some sons in the copper belt affords no 
objection to their residence there among those who remain in 
tribal areas beyond the house-glass waist fashioned in Northern 
Rhodesia by the Congo and Mozambique, Families here, in the 
bundu , demonstrate pride in their absent menfolk’s work. I say 
“demonstrate” advisedly. Acquaintance with the peasantry of 
many countries has shown me that demonstration is not necessarily 
conviction. 

A dull land, the northern province. Monotonous as a iive- 
fmger exercise strummed by somebody else, with only occasional 
flashes of wit or fluency to relieve the tedium. A cathedral close to 
Kasama. The delightful falls nearby. A golf course. Morning 
fleetness of impala, lyre-shaped horns poking above the bush. 
Scarlet and green dart of sunbirds, the golden dance of spectacled 
weavers round a tree as the sun drops, fast as a cricket ball, over 
the horizon. Lions somewhere in the offing, lazing in the bush, 
waiting for nightfall before they prowl close to water-holes waiting 
for buck and zebra, part of the great prides which roam between 
here, Nyasaland, and the Serengeti Plains where Masai mormi 
make the Ernest Macombers of life look fussy by hunting them 
with spears.Mud hut villages, each hut square as a dice under its, 
thatch roof, the ground round about claimed from the bush 
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patched with vegetables, maize, cassava,potatoes, and groundnuts, 
one bare strip of soil orange as that in the Free State, another near 
to Devon’s plum bloom. 

Towaids the close of day cadi collection of huts shows a 
spry saunter of older, beaming men, a tumbling rush of piccaniuus, 
and a flustered hen-rush of women, busy as if the 5.40 was bringing 
the awaited master fin solace, food, and vita! news of goings-on. 
Women everywhere, in a confusion of styles, dresses to rival the 
parakeets, robes only slightly darker than the soil, beads and white 
or blue berets. The atmosphere of a dormitory area, perhaps 
nearer to that of Britain’s agricultural areas early in the nineteenth 
century when men were trekking into the thrumming new 
industrial areas. Some 60 per cent of the able-bodied men are 
always absent from here, working in the mines. Those whose wives 
remain here return long enough to give them cause to anticipate 
that the next few months will not be wasted. Some men bring a 
wife back with them and leave her with their parents, where she 
does her share of lending family wealth in cattle and land. These 
are few in number. More often the men return only to collect 
wives and families or bring them back for a holiday with the old 
folk. 

My questions produced three repeated complaints, echoing 
like the five-finger exercise. Tv/o came from the older men on 
behalf of the women. Married women disliked their husbands 
being away for long spells in the mines. Bemba women marry 
young, as do women in agrarian communities in most countries. 
They expect sizeable families and enjoy walchiDg them increase 
yearly while youth is their companion. Their men’s stints in the 
mines disturb the rhythm of anticipation. Unmarried women dis¬ 
like having to wait upon their nuptials or to cast an eye at men 
whose physique cannot stand the rigours of the mines. Physical 
hardihood and virility are not the same tiling, but a number 
of younger Bemba women would apparently relish settled if 
divided domesticity, with mine wages and the gratuity ahead to 
stifFen the man’s ultimate return to the land. 

This information was imparted while we watched a group of 
smooth, expressionless-lipped, shapely young women, who, having 
clapped their hands and bobbed in polite welcome, giggled and 
fell silent, with every appearance of enjoying each other’s 
company only because no more vital matters demanded their 
attention. Whether this group provided a fortuitous masque or 
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evidence of a social loudhion, I could not till. ClerUinly, each 
village showed its quota of young women who appealed to find 
the hours long, the heat < neivati.ng, and the sunshine dreary 
as they idled beside a baobab tree. 

The third complaint was best illustrated by a white-haired 
tather who stretched out his hands, palms down, and told me the 
mines paid his two sons lor that, not for their work. “That” was 
the black skill of his hands. A common complaint among fathers 
everywhere, but here a point with a racial angle, one of the tiny 
incidents which give you a sudden feeling of hopelessness. 

In the small towns the position is different, towns like Serenje, 
MTika—between which, at Chitamba, David Livingstone died, 
and from where you can visit the simple obelisk of his memorial 
outside Chcmesi—and Kasuma. Here early sunlight casts the 
shadow of the. Mucliinga Mountains over the road to the north, 
the road down which travel prospective miners, buses, film actors 
on location, hunters on safari, frauleins on motor-bikes, mail and 
tourists, and up which come organizers and influential members of 
the African National Congress, journeying to see leading chiefs and 
other members. Rhodes said: “The road must be made ready for 
those who come behind it.” These travellers and their piccaninns 
are part of them. 

These towns contain other Africans of I he future. Politically- 
minded clerks, post office workers, government officials, mechanics 
of one variety or another, and their wives. Men in sombre 
Western suits, white shirts, and discreet ties. Women in light grey 
coats and skirts, white blouses, pearl necklaces, with a bright dress 
lor special occasions. They deserve sympathy, these men and 
women with their feet in two worlds, resting first on one, then 
on the other, their outlook on Africa sharpening with European 
vision, their observation of European values seen with African 
eyes, somewhere between science and sorcery, between democracy 
and chauvinism, between tribal fatalism that bred inertia and a 
dawning comprehension winch confounds fatalism and urges 
furious activity to emerge like butterflies from the long dormant 
centuries. Butterflies they are, of unknown specie, fascinating the 
attention of older folk, traditional tribal families who gaze 
hopefully, worriedly, perplexedly, concerned over what the 
future holds for these unrecognizable beings, their own sons and 
daughters, whose ways and thoughts become increasingly alien as 
they evolve in their new guise. As yet they number only a few 
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thousands, differing from both their agricultural and industrial 
brolhers and their sisters in kraal and compound. A mercurial 
element, prone to excitement playing upon a mobile, effervescent 
temperament, not yet quieLened into the pattern of its new life, 
changing rapidly with the temperature of the times, soaring wildly 
at rumours of African land being expropriated or of federation 
introducing a rule of baasskap. Upon such issues the chiefs who 
gather at the indaba tree for their Luta support them whole¬ 
heartedly. One development all want and those in the two 
worlds, chiefs, and domes!ic workers in the large towns, urge 
most strongly: schools for the piccaninns who crawl and sprawl, 
leap like buck and flash their teeth at you from hut doorways in 
the tribal areas. A significant development for a people halfway 
between the Basutos (Mosotho) and the Kikuyu. 

Are these Africans seeking to hasten too quickly, before they 
have learned to comprehend the intangibles behind the acquisi¬ 
tion of mere habit and basic education? It would be true to say that 
a number of them are temperamentally subject to being hastened 
too quickly by extremist political organizations who want to 
achieve their aims rapidly. This is not specifically an African 
complaint. On tire other hand, some developments they seek, 
primarily education, could be hastened in the next few years to 
general advantage. 

This is an hospitable area, greeting a stranger of other hue 
with the simple dignity of traditional countrymen. An area very 
watchful of the political scene, those in it remembering that 
African opinion was not sought at early discussions on federation 
at a Victoria Falls conference in 1949. In some ways the Bemba 
resemble the Kikuyu, but have a happier record of relations 
with neighbouring tribes, and they are poised on the future with a 
strong tribal organization that reaches from kraal through the 
hula into mines and African National Congress. Continual avoid¬ 
ance of my questions on federation told its own story. I accepted 
the obvious meaning and looked at the flight of birds to which my 
attention was directed and the place where the snake was killed 
last year. Protests stated, they arc waiting to see what Sir Godfrey 
Plugging, Sir Roy Welensky, and those in Salisbury and Lusaka 
make of federation. 

A grand country, Rhodesia, potentially, I am sure, a great and 
green and rich land. Naturally, a country with many problems, 
though surprisingly few considering that sixty years ago it had not 
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been 'born. A number of problems are fantastically complicated 
but problems never frightened the British people because the 
British people never indulge their fears. Two major tasks ahead 
would appear to be to dam the Zambesi and to educate the 
African. Both would benefit those who live up here beside the 
Muchinga Mountains and down whose latcrite roads go the 
dreams and hopes and fears of tomorrow’s Africa, more potent 
than the throbbing drums whose rhythm echoes among empty 
hills at night as you lie awake wondering about Africa’s future. 



CHAPTER XII 


KING TSETSE 


“It is the custom of Africa always to produce new and 
monstrous things .” 


Rabelais. 


One day someone will make another attempt to save Tanganyika. 
But not yet. At home you have only Lo mention groundnuts to 
whoever has been advising the necessity of developing natural 
resources in far British territories and he will creep silently away, 
though he has not seen the parched red earth of Konga. The 
scheme had ended; the memory lingers on. Out here Britons 
display understandable disappointment when the project is men¬ 
tioned. 

Most of us have entered an unused house and gone into a room 
where a dust sheet slopes up from the floor to cover two tall 
candlesticks set at either end of a table, sags between and behind 
them until it rises over a pile of books on the other side of the 
table. That is roughly the shape of Tanganyika. 

The ground climbs from the coastline between Mozambique 
and Kenya, The rise in Llie southern interior is Mount M’Bcya, 
that on the north Kilimanjaro, the highest mountain in Africa. 
Behind is the long ledge of mountains stretching down behind 
Lake Albert, Lake Edward, and Lake Tanganyika, set in a fork of 
the Rift fault stretching down East Africa. Two German-built 
railways cut across the land, the shorter one at the top going from 
Tanga to Arusha, the longer one from Dar-es-Salaam, once centre 
of the proud Arab masters of East Africa, to Kigoma on the shore of 
Lake Tanganyika, following the old slave route. 

A few miles from Kigoma is Ujiji. When I was a boy a print of 
Ujiji’s sole claim on history hung on my bedroom wall and pro¬ 
vided endless fascination, It depicted two stately gentlemen of 
bewhiskered Victorian mien poised before each other like ballet- 
masters preparing to demonstrate the fifth position, each politely 
doffing an immaculate topee as one, the inevitable, unastonishable 
journalist, greeted the other with “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” 
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while aghast natives screamed as loudly as would future music hall 
audiences long after the meeting had deteriorated into being the 
unfunny gag of some tenth-rate comedian playing the sticks. At 
the age of seven I resolved to locate in darkest Africa whatever 
Livingstone conveniently arrived with my maturity. Alas for such 
grandiose dreams! I pottered into Bloemiontcin long after Mr. 
H, V. Morton had gone to search elsewhere, and, on another 
occasion, advanced briskly into town two days after Michael 
Scott had departed. Not even a Labour Member from West¬ 
minster was present when I reached Tanganyika. 

By far the greatest number of Tanganyika’s 17,000 Europeans 
—Poles (refugees), Britons, Germans, and Afrikaners—live on the 
temperate slopes of M’Beya and Kilimanjaro and in townships 
strung along the railways. Sixty thousand other non-Africans, 
Indians, Arabs, Goans and other mixtures, are dispersed through 
the towns in a territory totalling 342,706 square miles, nearly 
twice the size of Germany. Africans, belonging to more than 
fifty tribes, numbered 7,000,000 in 1948, a large number of them 
nomadic, or bringing characteristics of a nomadic past into the 
present. With a population pressure of only nineteen to the 
square mile, the country might be regarded as well favoured. 

But this is Africa, the continent of nightmare problems. 

The villain here is King Tsetse. 

The history of his reign illustrates what one is up against in 
Africa. Hardly a feature of great drama is absent from the battle 
that is being waged and is told you in cool emotionless voices by 
the men involved. 

Well over a century ago it was noted that West Coast Africans 
contracted a disease which caused increasing lethargy, fever, and 
wasting. Almost certainly the sickness had existed since tribes 
first established themselves on the West Coast. Africans, over¬ 
whelmingly superstitious, lacking medical knowledge, attributed 
it to supernatural origin. It came from a single-cellccl parasite, 
trapanosoma gambiense, carried in the salivary glands of the blood¬ 
sucking tsetse-fly, of the species Glossina. The trypanosome was 
located in a frog in 1847 and thirty-three years later in infected 
horses. In 1895 Surgeon-Major Bruce discovered a trypanosome in 
cattle suffering from what was known as tsetse-fly disease. In¬ 
creased communications between Africans spread the disease 
beyond its original locations; it occurred among slaves transported 
to the West Indies and among those who edged up the Congo into 
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Uganda. A number appeared lo gain a high degree of immunity. 
Others suffered appallingly. Between 1898 and 1906 an estimated 
200,000 Africans in Uganda and the islands of Victoria Nyanza 
died of sleeping sickness. Other species of the Glossina became 
carrieis. Another form of trypanosome was found in Rhodesia 
in 1908, infections occurring in Mozambique, Nyasaland, and 
Tanganyika. Another species of infection-spreading fly was 
discovered. This one also carried another trypanosome, t. brucei, the 
cause of nagana among domestic animals, a major problem in 
East Africa. 

Disease-ridden flics crossed Africa, spreading south and north, 
lodging in bush and scrub, attaching themselves to cattle, the 
clothes of men and women—Masai women wear long goat-skin 
cloaks on the shoulder of which is usually some milk and water 
spilled from the gourds they carry, a. centre of interest for flies— 
and in cars and lorries. This enforced tribal migration. Even 
today whole kraals have to be removed from infested to free areas. 
Cutting and burning of busli has destroyed the flies but failed to 
exterminate them or prevent migration. Destruction of this natural 
cover has aided soil erosion, facilitating the run-off and, in some 
cases, increasing impoverishment of top-soil. 

Nagana is dreadful to behold. The first symptom is a progres¬ 
sive veiling of the eyes, advancing rapidly into blindness, accom¬ 
panied by wasting and loss of strength, though, unlike the effect in 
humans, the mind appears to retain clarity, the infected animal 
staggering round in aimless circles until it expires. Jack Smeaton- 
Stuart and I described the effects in a record of his experience as 
one of the first prospectors in Kenya’s Lolgorien goldfields, close 
to Tanganyika’s northern frontier. 1 

Two-thirds of Tanganyika are uninhabitable because of tsetse 
flies. 

Without the work already done and in progress, the infested 
area would be far greater. 

Valiant scientists toil patiently to uncover the precise cause 
and operation, of the diseases and check the havoc wrought 
by the flics. Since 1907, when an international congress on sleep¬ 
ing sickness was held in London, research has been continuous. 
Under the Tanganyika Government’s sponsorship, the country 
has a distinguished and hard-won record of achievement. During 
World War One two German scientists, Taute and Huber, 

1 Safari for Golf by J. it. Smeaton-Stuart and the present writer (Jarrolds, i£> 43 .)> 
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inoculated themselves, 127 Africans, and a number of animals, with 
the blood of animals infected by the trypanosome which caused 
nagana. None of the inoculated humans contracted the disease, buL 
a number of cattle did. In 1922 Professor Meyer claimed that a 
drug, Bayer 205, provided complete prevention and cure in cases of 
infection and this has been supported in ea rly cases of infection by 
t. ihoderiense. Since 1923, after Britain assumed responsibility for 
this former German territory, the Government there has spent 
considerable and continuous sums on research. The then Game 
Warden, the late G. F. M. Swynnerton, commenced the project 
by removal of whole kraals from infested areas, followed by the 
establishment of a Tsetse Research Team and the later Tsetse 
Research and Reclamation Department. Swynnerton’s work 
The Tsetse Flies of East Afnca was the first major survey of the 
problem, a masterly study of the twenty-two species of fly which 
has wreaked far more disaster in East Africa than any other 
combination of evils. Other countries suffer from the flies—they 
caused considerable trouble even in South Africa—but the 
Tanganyika Government has provided the spearhead of attack. 
The present East African Tsetse and Trypanosomiasis Research 
and Reclamation Organization, directed by Dr. H. M. O. Lester, 
grapples with the endlessly complicated questions arising from the 
history and habits of the flies, the parasite and its poison, and the 
conduct of both. Positive advance has been made in the treatment 
of humans in some stages of infection, but less success has attended 
the treatment of cattle. Claims have been made for the new drug 
antrycicle, but time has not yet shown whether the trypanosomes 
will develop resistance to its effect. Present attack is directed at 
reclaiming areas of land required for a definite purpose, instead of 
expending money and time upon disinfesting large areas not 
immediately required. 

Other problems include the soil erosion common throughout 
Africa from the Sahara to the Namib. Rivers have gone dry. The 
water level is dropping ever more ominously. Underground sup¬ 
plies which used to be plentiful in many places have dried up. 
Soil has deteriorated, the centuries’ ravages by heat, rain, wind, 
beast, and man, stripping large areas of all save the hardiest cover. 
This has led to overcrowding in tribal areas. Some districts are 
breeding grounds for locusts, which hatch out there and start the 
long hop to the Middle East via the Kenyan highlands and Somali¬ 
land. 
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Produce from the temperate highlands of Tanganyika is 
diverse, including sisal, cotton, coffee and pyrethrum. Other 
developments have led to the export of rubber, tobacco, hides, 
timber, gold, and diamonds, the latter from the area located by 
Dr. J. T. Williamson, the Canadian geologist, whose finds in and 
around a blue kimberlite pipe at M’Wadui, close to Victoria 
Nyanza, have caused speculation in Kimberley and concern in 
Pretoria, lest the market value of diamonds should drop. But the 
gold ore appears unlikely, according to present opinion, ever to 
reach the Rand output. 

At this point the individual trying to get a picture of what is 
happening in Tanganyika finds himself on a circular tour, a 
nightmare journey which increases with difficulties as it continues, 
until he begins to feel slightly demented. 

King Tsetse rules and has to be taken into account on every 
plan to develop the country, a situation which may enforce a 
transformation before the present century ends. To illustrate this, 
it may be worthwhile noting that down in South Africa the Veter- 
inary Research and Entomology Divisions have advocated the 
abolition of game reserves as being busy breeding grounds for the 
flies. Southern Rhodesia has already gone much farther. Between 
1922-45 it successfully killed oil over 300,000 head of game in an 
attempt to eliminate the fly. Tanganyika has a policy of allowing 
Africans to kill the country’s game, over 30,000 rifles being in 
African hands, on license from the police. The present rate of 
killing has been estimated at x 80,000 head of game a year. 

Already this is having an effect on ihc country, so many told 
me. My route from Northern Rhodesia led through Malangali 
and across the Masai steepe to Arusha and the foothills of Kiliman¬ 
jaro, culling across the centre of the country and providing no 
opportunity to visit the reportedly romantic coast area. Along 
these routes you encounter more varieties of game than you have 
seen before, and a wonderful variety of birds, but the herds are 
diminished and seem to have some intelligence keeping them away 
from the kraals. At the approach of a car antelope go springing 
away across the veld, a, wildebeeste stands watchfully above its 
young, ready to leap off. The zebras are depleted. Almost the only 
creature to remain unbothered is the lion. At one point we passed 
a pride, lying in a strip of bush sunning themselves, tawny ears 
poking above the tangled grass, careless of interest, or so it 
seemed. 
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With the exception of John Hunter, the Kenyan hunter, I do 
not know anyone who has conveyed in words the atmosphere of 
these game areas with greater accuracy or facility than Cherry 
Kearton, the British explorer. You watch a quantity of wildc- 
beeste, those unlovely creatures, half-horse, half-buffalo, in 
appearance, and in my eyes repulsive, the markings on their 
necks and bodies making them look like skin ridged by bone, or 
you glimpse a distant lope of lions, and the scene takes on the 
atmosphere of something you read in one of Cherry Kcarton’s 
books, written after a safari to some little-visited part of Africa 
when the going was tough. 

I do not think men like Kearton were conscious of any heroism 
in putting up with the endless hardships and dangers involved. 
They had trekgees, a desire to get away from what some people 
still call “civilization” because it has taps and switches that work, 
some inner compulsion driving them to vanish into the blue for 
months, sometimes years at a stretch. None went unscathed, 
everyone collected a mauling or tropical fever along some trek, 
but all retained their humour, their boundless interest in what 
might be found beyond the next ridge of blue-brown African hills 
or round the bend of the river. They had wonderful tales to tell. 
Heaven knows what they would think of those who now travel 
with a fleet of luxury motor caravans, one tricked out as a kitchen 
complete with electric oven and refrigerator and emigre chef, and 
another fitted up as a bathroom, complete with shower—of all 
things!—and who scamper back to “civilization” moaning of the 
hardships they have endured. I am told something sad happens to 
this breed: on their return people have to use guns to keep them 
from babbling their experiences into the nearest vacant microphone. 
They should talk, these adventurers who keep within a day’s ride 
of a city and an airfield, with the quiet, patient, and too often 
ignored District Commissioners who spend their lives trekking 
round these areas week after week, year after year, doing every 
job from keeping an eye on locust breeding-grounds and fly areas 
to settling tribal disputes, slapping magicians over the knuckles, 
and acting as channels by winch government and justice can 
be attempted, earning far more in frustration than in other 
rewards. X remember one in particular, a quiet preoccupied man 
whose interest was his next leave, in two years’ time, when he 
hoped to get to England to see television and 3-D films (he had 
read about them in an ancient newspaper) “just to see if they’re 
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worth anything, old boy”. These D.G.s attract less interest and, as 
noted, less reward than fifth-rate dance-band crooners. What¬ 
ever their individual quirks in this or that direction, like the 
earlier explorers and naturalists they are temporarily overlooked, 
but like them, when the Commonwealth’s histoiy is written they 
will have an honoured place as men with an ideal and good educa¬ 
tion who went off without fuss to try to put both to good purpose in 
a gruelling, often thankless monotony. Not all of them have 
equal success in their job. That is inevitable. A number die of 
fever or when an African gets frisky with a spear. But they spend 
their life doing some job which is useful and have a high rate of 
success, depending often enough on what support they get from 
the distant nabobs of Westminster. When you talk to them 
you find that most of them had a picture on their bedroom wall 
when young and most have read Cherry Kearton’s books or seen 
his films, for this resolute Yorkshireman was the first “Bring-’em- 
Back-Alive” explorer, taking his camera into Central Africa as 
long ago as 1909 and continuing to do so until he produced Tembi 
(Elephants) there in 1930. Talking to one D.C. who remembered 
Tembi, I had a vivid recollection of an evening spent in Hampstead 
before I first visited South Africa, when it was my good fortune 
to listen to the stories of Ada Kcarton, Cherry’s widow, and 
his equally resolute companion on many safaris, a charming 
and forthright hostess with a wonderful gift for recounting 
experiences. 

Near the Kenya border you enter real game country, a country 
of superb, unforgettable scenes. 

An evening flurry of graceful straight-backed impalas sil¬ 
houetted as they soar against a paling sky sewn with streamer's of 
scarlet cloud, nervous docs stiff-legged as they leap to where their 
mates’ horns have vanished into the bush, already knitted in 
shadows. Starlight glistening on the ice-ridged heights of Kiliman¬ 
jaro. Night silence spread across the veld like a gigantic sheet of 
blotting-paper. Every country has its characteristic hour and 
season, the lingering violet dusk of Paris in spring, the autumn 
hush of a reddened English woodland under the bow of a cooling 
green hill, the hour after colazione when Italy nods benignly; 
Africa has two such hours, when the sun is high and the land gives 
off its burnt-saucepan smell, and night, when this empty, stricken, 
engulfing vastness broods, bleak and dwarfing, and only the stars 
seem near, like lamps hanging on a low ceiling. Then the blotting- 
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paper rips apart with the throaty snuffle of a lion somewhere 
nearer than the stars. 

Kilimanjaro at dawn, coming swiftly into view under shafts of 
salmon-pink and lemon light from an unseen sun probing up into 
the widening empty vaults, the mountain solid, massive, a great- 
dark breast rising from the earth, swelling above a skittish 
lace of low cloud. Giraffes loping away like a stripped pine wood 
given motion. A wide bowl of grass, containing only a few isolated 
baobab trees, like pawns on an empty chess-board, bounded by 
brown and mauve tumbled hills, the gleaming blue sky scattered 
with clouds like ostrich feathers. A spring of antelope on every 
side, too many to be counted, there eland, there tsessebe, there 
inyala, and kudu, defassa waterbuck, Thomson’s gazelle, roan. 
A shrill call of kong-kong-quooit — kong-kong-quoo~oit! attracting 
attention to the red throat and plump yellow breast of a bush 
shrike half-hidden in thorn bush; the long flirting black tail- 
feathers of a paradise widow-bird setting off from a trecLop, dull 
red and fawn breast bright between sombre wings. Thunder 
clouds, purple, black, white, over bare hills. Plump zebras grouped 
beside a dried-up spruit, all facing expectantly in one direction, 
like schoolchildren or voters, waiting for Importance to arrive and 
tell them what to do. A slither in browned grass, the slither you 
hear a score of times every day, meaning Heaven knows what 
until you’ve found out. The cicadas’s symphony. Lions in the bush, 
yellow eyes glinting like poor quality diamonds, looking as amiable 
as puppies. Night again, some sound taking your attention to where 
cloud is skeined over Kilimanjaro. 

Few, if any, would like to see the game vanish from Tangan¬ 
yika, as did the quagga, as does the mountain zebra, as do the 
lions. They are part of Tanganyika, the whole of the Screngeti 
Plains and the Ngorongoro crater, grounds beloved by happy, often 
trigger-happy hunters, busy finding a hearth-rug or a wall- 
decoration, or, if rhino is the quarry and the Indians are to be 
believed, a certain aphrodisiac from the powdered horns. But it is 
happening. 

On the other hand, Africans are increasing here as elsewhere. 
You meet them along the roads, working in teams in cultivated 
fields and plantations, swarming like bees in the market squares of 
hot dusty towns. Up here (but seldom working), predominantly 
Masai. 
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Modernity has scarcely touched the Masai, a Nilo-Hamitic 
people of markedly individualistic character. 

Men from (.libal areas, wrapped in a long blanket against 
winter’s eatly morning chill, carrying their long spear, convey a 
thoughtful air, appearing preoccupied, self-possessed, vaguely 
patriarchal. The Masai men aic beautiful physical specimens, 
favouring a lean sinewy body and strong limbs. Few of the younger 
men, most of whom appear to be six feet in height and over, 
cany a surplus ounce of fat anywhere on their bodies. Encoun¬ 
tered along the roads they greet you directly, thoughtfully, with 
a dignity that lacks the beaming servility of some others. Married 
men and young boys are shaven-headed. Warriors, age-groups 
between fifteen and the early thirties, wear their hair in well- 
greased pigtails dyed with red ochre, the coiffure sitting on their 
heads like the wigs male dancers don for futuristic ballets. They 
favour jewellery, vast earrings of iron or copper wire, sometimes 
threaded with beads, suspended through holes pierced at the top 
of their ears, the lobes a rtificially lengthened. Warriors carry short 
swords in sheaths pushed into a leather belt, occasionally assegais 
and clubs and the shield they venerate, its geometric pattern (of 
the type done by British schoolchildren and hailed as self- 
expression par excellence) and red, white, and blue colouring 
establishing a pride and significance equal to most armorial bear¬ 
ings in Europe. But it is the superb physique of the men, their 
obvious pride in their fitness and warrior class, which remains in 
the mind. 

Masai women arc also worthy of observation, not only because 
the Masai is the greatest tribal problem in East Africa. 

To employ a familiar phraseology: Masai women evince 
marked partiality for the loose-fitting robe of dressed goats’ skins 
dyed the fashionable red ochre shade, caught unobtrusively at the 
natural waistline, and worn over snugly-fitting leather slips. 
Suitable for every occasion, the top half of the garment is either 
draped crisply over the shoulders, giving a smart cape effect, or, 
in the youthful preference, off the shoulders and breasts. The 
skirt has a cunningly achieved wrap-over tiered effect, divided at 
the front to allow plenty of leg-room, and displays piped edging. 
Accessories are absent, but jewellery is much in evidence. A 
circlet or so of brass wire rises from the back of the neck to high 
on the forehead to reveal the beauty of baldness. A heavy circular 
halter of beads reaches from neck to shoulder and, descends low 
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over the breasts. Bracelets are fashionable. The well-dressed woman 
favours those shaped like and the size of vases, rising an. inch or 
more at the base, made from closely wound brass or iron wire arid 
worn from shoulder to elbow or elbow to wrist, on one or both 
arms. A wrist bracelet of contrasting beads is often worn over the 
larger one of wire; most women, irrespective of age, wear an 
anklet of coiled wire. Earrings are distinctive. Girls like wearing- 
small bells in their ears and no matron feels properly attired with¬ 
out hoops of iron wire for earrings, the simplicity broken by gaily- 
coloured beads, the hoop falling from the top of the ear to rest on 
the halter, or by coiled wire which looks as if someone has rifled 
the inside of a radio. 

When young, Masai women often have great physical beauty. 
Like their men, they arc slimly made with long narrow limbs and 
full-breasted. Into their twenties, they have quite lovely figures. 
Uncommon among African women, their hands are shapely, with 
long thin fingers. Flesh tones vary, the Masai being exogamous, 
but the most common appears to be a deep milk-chocolate tone 
which causes a variety of interesting blue shadows under breasts 
and malars, showing a subtlety and richness of tonal value quite 
unusual in a continent where, generally speaking, the physical 
structure is remarkable for absence of any shadow and best con¬ 
veyed hr silhouette. The physiognomy (this applies to both sexes) 
ranges from the construction usually accepted as Negroid to the 
broad but more clearly delineated features of Nordic strains and 
the lean features of some Slav people. Thin well-shaped lips, 
straight noses with compact and defined nostrils, clearly shaped 
malars, and long thin necks, are not uncommon. I noticed some 
women who could have been mistaken for women of the Middle 
East had their hue been lighter and a shawl covered their head. 
However, baldness as an essential of beauty necessitates a cosmo¬ 
politan eye winch this beholder has yet to acquire. Youth is a pre¬ 
dominating factor among the women, their shapeliness vanishing 
after child-bearing and the artificial elongation of their breasts. By 
middle age, all too often, only slimness remains. 

Behind individualism and this cull of the physically slender lies 
the history of a warrior aristocracy, the morani, bearing a number of 
resemblances to Spartan practices in ancient Greece. There also 
lies the war with tsetse flies; simha, the great prides which roamed 
East Africa for centuries; and tribal warfare. 

Through those centuries the Masai, a nomadic people, were 
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attacked by other tribes pressing down Afiica. Their herds were 
continually decimated by flics. Lions raided their kraals, making 
off with cattle and humans. To combat enemies which could be 
fought, the Masai instituted a warrior class of young men, con¬ 
scripted into national service after circumcision, trained to hunt 
and kill lions with spear and shield alone, to fight neighbouring 
tribes who raided their herds and to rustic neighbours’ cattle when 
their own died of disease. Presumably to ensure singlemindcdness 
of purpose, the warriors were absolved from normal tribal worries, 
established in their own barracks, manyatia ?, or villages, forbidden 
tobacco, snuff, and intoxicating drink. Marriage was also pro¬ 
hibited while they were morons, a period of service lasting up to 
seventeen years. The problems thus caused were solved by their 
being visited by young women. At this point, as so often in African 
tribal affairs, authorities differ and the record becomes woolly. 
Some who have great knowledge of the Masai assure me that, in 
former years certainly, children born of ihe morons were adopted 
by the tribe and entrusted to married fosler-parents who raised 
them as their own. Other authorities, equally knowledgeable, 
insist that morans were entitled to enjoy the girls’ company however 
they chose but were forbidden from any indulgence in coition, this 
system allowing c %-morans to have young wives who were looking 
forward, after a youthful gadabout, to raising a family and with 
most youthful nonsense knocked out of them. This practice of 
maintaining a large warrior force still exists though the pacifica¬ 
tion brought about by Europeans, and scientific methods of 
protecting the herds, have robbed the mourn of his true function. 

One morning I watched a band of morans set off to hunt a lion 
whose spoor had been found too near for peace of mind. They 
carried a single blanket apiece, spears and shields, nodding 
ostrich-feather headdress and fur anklets. Nothing else. They 
trooped away thoughtfully, with an air of quiet pleasure, an 
almost ceremonial atmosphere uniting them. Some days later I 
encountered a powerful entourage of white hunters with enough 
rifles to stack a fair-sized arsenal and sufficient equipment to found 
a colony. Why no nurses, cannon, or movie-van, were included, 
only Heaven knew. 

The Masai pose a problem that increases with the years. It 
.is already affecting the nerves of those trying to tackle it. What the 
future holds, none will or can prophesy. 

The Masai display marked difference from other African tribes 
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already noted (those mentioned provide only examples from their 
own particular area which can, often docs, contain between fifty 
and sixty other tribes, as in Northern Rhodesia, usually smaller in 
numbers, but each contributing its share to the overall problem). 
These included the Basutos and Ovamboes and Zulus, cadi of 
which gains increasing contact with European industrialism and 
life, which have caused them, including the Xosas of the eastern 
Cape, the Matabele and Mashonas and more, to shed at least part 
of their tribal past and seek an uibanizcd life with or close to 
European areas. An increasing number of these people are 
detribalized, their children growing without knowledge of tribal 
formation, the men accepting monogamy as a result of economic 
pressure, the women foregoing cliterodccLomy. 

This development is not limited to Africans. It has happened, 
and still does, to other peoples, its nature often masked behind 
words and phrases familiar since childhood (“more workers 
leaving the land”, “rise in population of industrial towns”, “new 
survey shows changes in our way of living”). In addition, lliere are 
the expatriate Hcreros, with their unique attitude to women, who 
long to return to South West Africa but not until it is controlled 
by a benevolent guardianship. There are the Nyasa people, the 
Bemba, and the Barotsc, firmly tiibalizcd, quick at grasping 
political factors affecting them, the Bemba acquainted with 
industry in Rhodesia, the Nyasa trying to prevent its arrival in 
their own country but willing to earn money by it elsewhere, all 
with a number of chiefs educated by European standards. And 
here are tire Masai, who, unlike the Zulus and Matabele, maintain 
their warrior class, not to form marauding imfiis but as an integral 
part of tribal life, refusing to partake in industry, refusing to make 
any attempt at agricultural development, refusing to let the morans 
forego their diet of milk and blood (the latter is taken warm from 
the living animal, which has its neck punctured by an arrow, the 
wound being plugged by a thorn, the animal itself experiencing 
no ill-effects), unpolitical but strong and compact, disdainful of 
other tribes arid races, including the European. The Masai women 
are causing some difficulty by becoming sterile through a spread of 
syphilis, which has prompted ex-morans to seek wives among the 
good-looking and graceful Wa-Lumbwa girls and the Kikuyu 
women who are prolific even if not as personable as Masai women. 

. ^ * s ^ le P°i n f at: which anyone looking at Africa’s problems 
is inclined to believe himself going rapidly crazy. Under pacifica- 
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lion, the Masai has increased and, despite venereal disease, 
increases still. This has caused ovcrciowcling in the reserves. 
When drought hits the country as it often docs, everyone finds 
vastly increased 1 cason for keeping slim. In pails, whole com¬ 
munities starve for five or six months. Starvation can only be 
eased by clearing other areas of tsetse fly and driving game away. 
This causes a parting of the ways. If the European is to tackle the 
problem on an adequate .scale it means vastly increased govern¬ 
ment expenditure. The Masai have wealth only in cattle and "wives. 
So the European will have to foot the bill through increased taxes, 
whatever the hazards of his particular form of income. On the 
other hand, the Masai, who prefers his own ways, would not burst 
his muscles to pay the debt, because he is unaware of incurring one 
and would be inclined to assume that this was just part of the 
Europeans’ odd way of doing things. From his standpoint also, the 
abolition of tsetse fly would not be a complete blessing, for intensi¬ 
fied grazing would increase the already lapicl speed of soil eiosion. 
That would turn him back to the highlands for his own lands arc 
overstocked with cattle at present. Whatever happened to Euro¬ 
pean plantations, the Masai would not maintain soil fertility by 
regulated crops; he is ignorant of conlour cutting and irrigation, 
crops being of little interest to him. And so he would turn his 
cattle loose to eat while they could and when the feast ended. . . ? 

If anyone has a solution to this problem, his home is in 
Tanganyika, Kenya, or Uganda. Those on the outside will, cheer, 
those on the inside will nod encouragement provided the bill is 
not too heavy. That is the situation. And it will, 1 fear, worsen. 
Under pacification the Masai will increase yet further and . . . 
that is the point at which we started. It is an African circle, 
one of the many, which, the more you look at them, become ever 
more inter-woven. And, with all due respect to any who feel that 
this observation applies to them, a number of the Europeans are 
only fallible and have no solution to offer, their advice merely 
starting another circle. 

Some days after seeing the morons go off on a hunt (the lion, 
viewed from one angle, is more friend than enemy), I set off in the 
opposite direction. 

A crisp chill sharpened the morning air. Mawenzi, the nearest 
a ummit of K ilimanjaro, wore a veil of cloud. Wc drove througl i the 
vigorous little town of Moshi, a centre of importance with its 
rich coffee belt and banana plantations, and turned under the 
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mountain, the distant peak of Mem coming into sight as the sun 
dispersed early cloud. Nearing Longido we halted briefly to appre¬ 
ciate the spectacle of Kilimanjaro, the cone of Kibo which the 
Masai call Ngqje JVgat, the “House of God”, a dull white glimmer 
high in the sunlight, before we crossed into Kenya. 

Going north over the red emptiness of the Nyiri Desert I 
wished I had allowed time to detour west to see tire Lolgorien 
goldfield. It would have been interesting if not profitable—I have 
given up juggling with wealth that I cannot secrete and make off 
with—to discover what had happened there since Jack Smeaton- 
Stuar t and Roger Courtney sat on a koppie beside their working 
on Hippo Hill knowing they had si ruck a vein. But 1 am a wretched 
traveller, too late here, too soon there. I had dawdled with great 
pleasure for some days beyond an opportunity to give a conven¬ 
tional apology to my long-suffering relations. So Lolgorien was not 
seen. Instead my first: sight of a Kenyan spcclnclc was a young 
woman who advanced upon me revolver firmly held in hand and 
said, “We’re all pistol-packin’ mommas here.” 
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“'The inteiesl of the Aficau nation must be pat amount, and 
that if, and when, those inlet esls and the inti tests' of the immigrant 
tat os (liwapettn and Asiatu) should conflict, the Jot met should 
ptavail. As in the Uganda piokctoiatc, so in the Kenya colony, 
theptinciple of hustceship Jhr the natives, no less in the mandated 
hiiritory of Tanganyika, is unassailable 

Kenya White Paper, July 1923. 


An Englishman from Uganda, spending a few days in Nairobi on 
business, reflected, “It reminds me of how we used to feel in 
London during doodlebug days.” 

Others had sought other similarities. 

We sat in lire lounge of a hotel, drinking our pleasure while 
discussing the atmosphere of the city in which we had arrived. 

Nairobi boasts a number of first-rate hotels, finely appointed 
and creating a dazzling aura of opulence and cushioned comfort 
for those arriving travel-stained and dusty from far regions, 
travellers lrom all over Africa, planters and farmers from Uganda 
and Tanganyika, visitors from overseas. This hotel contained a 
percentage of fanners’ and planters’ wives and children, driven 
from isolated homesteads in areas where Man Mau was striking 
hardest. Some were resident until the situation eased, others were 
going down, to the lovely coast between Mombasa and Kipini. 

I knew what my companion meant, but in Nairobi the sensa¬ 
tion was largely mental. We had come from areas of safely to a 
city whose European and Indian populations felt more embattled 
than had Europeans in Durban during the 1949 riots, Nairobi is 
nearly five and a half thousand feet up and the home of nearly half 
the European population in the colony, virtually all of which live 
in altitudes ranging from between 5,000 and 8,000 feet, and before 
the long rains set in the European nervous system is apt to become 
tense; “Kenya nerves” have become as well known as those 
attributed to the seasonal “Gape Doctor” howling through Gape 
Town. Tlris time the Europeans had cause for tension. 
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Mau Mau bestiality (equalled in recent years only by Nazi 
atrocities in Germany) had terrorized almost the entire Kikuyu 
people into giving cocci t aid to the gangs murdering Europeans on 
isolated farmsteads and slaughtering hundreds of their fellow 
Kikuyus. (The eoriccl name is Gikuyu; Mu-Giluiyu, singular, 
and A-Gikuyu, plural, Kikuyu being the name of the land of the 
Gikuyus. But to avoid confusion I think it besl to continue in 
common, error.) A sufficient number of Masai hacl been involved 
in Mau Man activities to start a rumour that Kenya’s Masai, 
estimated at Go,ooo and forbidden (in 1927) to continue their 
previous moiani customs, might follow Mau Mau leadership and 
flame into revolt, leading the colony’s 5,000,000 Africans into 
revolt against iLs 30,000 Europeans, 90,000 Indians, and such of the 
30,000 Aiabs and Goans who might remain loyal to the Europeans. 
The rains apart, sitih odds are not conducive to ease of mind. 

Hardbitten visiting newspapermen, used to finding their peace 
hi the heart of vaiying tornados, understood Kenyan alarm well 
enough but pointed out that Mau Mau was busiest some distance 
from Nairobi and uo signs existed that the Masai (who have their 
own arguments with the Kikuyus) would revolt. Such assurances 
did not quieten local residents. Some newspapermen also en¬ 
deavoured to ascertain if any social or economic provocation 
attributable to Europeans had caused Kikuyus to side with 
Mau Mau. In the prevailing atmosphere such queries and any 
expressed disbelief of the viewpoint of the European actively 
engaged in giving it to you led him to call you “a bloody Com¬ 
munist” or “one of Fenner Trackway's friends” (Mr. Brockway, 
the British M.P., had some strenuous local criticism, due to his 
attitude to African problems) or “a bloody 1railor”. The atmo¬ 
sphere was irate and tense. 

Two sections of the population deserved high praise. 

First, the Englishwomen, particularly those with families. If I 
live to a thousand, I shall fail to comprehend my countrywomen. 
A number of them take perverse pleasure in trying Lo appear at 
their very worst when they have no cause beyond idleness, and at 
their undisputed best when everything combines to give them 
abundant reason to be justifiably difficult. By and large, those 
whom I observed were superb, often displaying more sang-froid 
than their men-folk. Whatever their inner alarms—and Mau Mau 
activity horrified other Kikuyus—they revealed few outward signs. 
Once in a while I caught sight of a fleeting vacancy in their eyes, a 
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tightening of the lips, the sudden movement of a hand doing 
nothing, but su< li icvclations of what was occupying their minds 
were few and never evident when there were children present. 
Many planets’ and linnets’ wives without children bluntly 
refused to leave their husbands (Roman Catholic nuns at Fort 
Hall also refused to leave their mission). Every one of us has a 
bieaking-point, it is a penalty of humanity, but these women gave 
no indication of being anywhcic near it. Only the very youngest 
indulged in "lough” or wild talk in my hearing. They kept them¬ 
selves occupied, stoic and watchful. No heroics, no fuss, just a daily 
renewal of determination. 1 gained an enormous respect for them. 

Secondly, Kikuyus who had become priests in some Christian 
order. These men deserve the highest and most genuine respect. 
They were among the special victims of Mau Mau; only the deep- 
rooted superstition of their assailants saved many of them from 
the most ghastly deaths. A number will go to their graves scarred 
with Mau Mau brutality inflicted in attempts to make them 
recant, to denounce their order, to say that Christ was a European. 
They bore cruelty and defilement with supreme fortitude, refusing 
to break. 

The courage of Englishwomen and Ghrislian African priests 
deserves to be remembered. It attracted little attention, but pro¬ 
vided a rock ngaiust which waves of Mau Mau ferocity pounded 
without avail. Naturally, they were frightened, probably 
terrified in (hose flashes we all experience when caught unawares, 
but they refused to give way. The memory of their heroism should 
outlive that of Mau Mau. 

Between the rains, Nairobi went about its business under the 
shadow of the revolver. 

Occasionally, it took me by surprise. A handbag opening on a 
restaurant table; pink swansdown, yesterday’s balled handker¬ 
chief, brassy glint of lipstick holder, red leather wallet, drill grey 
sheen of a dainty little Beretta. A hard bulge in the hip pocket 
of whoever sat down beside you on the next bar stool. Barbed wire 
stands. A woman climbing from a halted station-waggon, on 
Dclamcre Avenue, handbag and basket in one hand, revolver in 
the other. A Stcn gun propped over groceries heaped beside the 
driver’s seal in a dusty car from up countiy. Two men chatting 
at the corner of Government and Whitehouse Roads, each 
holding a revolver as if it was something they had no space for 
in any pocket. Two flaxen-haired little girls, in the giggles-and- 
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gawk age, watched over by a puff-chcckcd father with one hand 
shoved in a jacket pocket, like a him toughie. Elsewhere in this 
young city, near to Lhe Ah lean suburbs, Burn Bum, Shauri Moyo, 
Paumwaii, bungalows behind coiled wuc, steel shutters, a 
shoit row of houses full of barking dogs. Home Guatds setting oil 
on a night’s vigil, the sudden shrill of an electric bell dinning 
wildly, like a stab of lightning from a brooding sky. 

Every day brought its reports and ils rumours. Kairiobangi, a 
shanty town, was surrounded by troops and police, combing out 
Mau Mau suspects. A Masai village reported to have had a large 
oath-taking ceremony; Kikuyu groups in Tanganyika and Mom¬ 
basa reputed to be raising funds and smuggling arms. An attack 
on a farm at Nyeri—close to Thomson’s Falls—Nakuru— 
Lend iani—So t ill—Kendu. 

At other moments it was possible for the stranger’s eye to 
catch sight of more peaceful aspects of this city where lions and 
giraffes prowled in lhe early hours only forty years ago. 

I wandered round, recalling the scenes of Italy which im¬ 
pressed themselves on my mind a year before. Some of these were 
equally memorable. A Kipsigi ayah wrapped in the brightest, most 
floral sarong I have seen, a dull clunk of massive scarlet wooden 
beads on her breast, shepherding two young children across the 
road. Two long-headed watotos, picking their noses as they look at 
radio-sets in a shop-window, probably deciding which make to 
buy when they grow up. A pert Somali wench, saucy of eye, petite 
of suggestive stature, ogling anything male as if jolly time's were 
just round the corner. Turbaned Indians shuffling along, talking 
into their grey beards. Two Africans loping along in giggling 
conversation, crumpled white kan&is giving them an air of having 
risen from bed and forgotten to take off their nighties. Clusters of 
green bananas, piles of sweet potatoes, a paradiasieal butcher’s 
shop crowded with meat in recognizable joints. Sunlight flaring 
on the impressive facade of the Town Hall. Gauntleled askaris, 
stiff and important as Guards on parade, as they keep the traffic 
in order. Another prostitute from Heaven-knows-where and of 
Heaven-know?-what origin, a sort of off-yellow-grey in hue where 
visible about a gown which probably graced some event in 1920, 
a lady of impressive and blurred outline. A thwack of tennis-balls 
and call of voice from white-clad figures. A small boy’s pealing 
laughter. And there a barbed wire post again, more revolvers, more 
rifles, and a slouch of silent, nervously grinning young men in 
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soiled old jackets and creased old trousers, black wrists tinged wil.li 
handcuffs. And at night, when a blazing fire kept out the bitter 
chill, angry, quick, frustrated voices ordering pink gins or brandies 
and discussing what new events had come with die day, the rain 
which aided the murderers and slauglifrrcis to escape. 

Voices down in South Africa were noted to be stating that Man 
Mnu outrages were identical with dangers confronting the Union. 

I found (hit. affirmation particularly revealing, not the least so 
because it emanated from no less an. authority than Dr. Malan’s 
Nationalists. It is one of the most remarkable statements to come 
from an organization which is not averse to producing remarkable 
statements. South Africa has an African population of 9,000,000 
and 2,500,000 Europeans, or less than lour Africans for every 
European. Europeans have been arriving in Kenya since work 
finished on the Kenya and Uganda State. Railway (commenced 
in iBpfi), only fifty-eight years ago. By 1911 a total of 3,175 
Emopcans lived in Kenya; the number increased to 9,600 in 
1921, to 16,812 in 1931, and is today estimated at 30,000. The 
African community is estimated at 5,000,000. This shows that 
there, arc 180 Africans to every European in Kenya, the over¬ 
whelming majority of Europeans having been bom in Britain. By 
attempting to establish a similarity, the Nationalists have only 

(1) offered evidence that after 300 years of their presence in South 
Africa they have failed to give the African a true civilization, and 

(2) provided evidence that they expect their present rule in South 
Africa to result in keeping barbarism alive among South Africa’s 
Native population. A most revealing admission (as extraordinary 
as the fear of an Indian attack upon Australia, with which Dr. 
M'alan enlivened the banquet his Government gave to the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Menzics, in July 1953). 

Through the last fifty-eight years, Kenya has experienced 
reverses, disasters, advances, and successes. Through part of that 
time Italy controlled the destiny of the neighbouring country of 
Somaliland, proffering an immediate menace when Mussolini’s 
Fascists had beaten the hill-shepherds and slave-traders of 
Abyssinia, bordering the Northern Frontier District. On two 
occasions Tanganyika has been a German base, first for the 
Kaiser’s troops, then for the Nazi legions, aided by Afrikaners 
south of Kilimanjaro, in two wars against Britain. In 1939 
Abyssinia, Italian Somaliland, and Tanganyika, had Kenya in 
a pincer-grip, threatening the British naval base at Mombasa, 
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and, if that had been taken, the port of Aden, at the bottom of the 
Red Sea. These dangers passed, Kenya headed straight into a 
major problem originating in its own soil. 

This was the Kikuyu claim that Europeans had no rigli! to the 
land on which they had settled. 

Through a succession of political organizations Kikuyu 
leaders claimed that the settlers’ land was and has remained theirs 
by right of occupation and inheritance, that no more white settlers 
should enter the colony, and that Africans should be allowed to 
settle wherever they chose. Judging from the: way in which 
certain Kikuyu leaders made their speeches, their policy was to 
drive established European settlers olf their land and out of the 
country and bring other African tribes under their suzerainty. 

When Man Mau has been destroyed, this dispute will continue 
to exist. 

Unfortunately, prior to the arrival of the Europeans, the 
Kikuyus kept no records. Knowledge of Kikuyu history is therefore 
sketchy in the extreme; the claim represented as fact by chiefs who 
arc sincere and some who arc merely personally ambitious is one 
view, records made by early European explorers in the area are 
another. One of the earliest was Scorcsby Roulledgo, who 
visited the territory in 1902. M'zces, tribal elders, told Routledge 
that the Kikuyus, an olT-shoot of the Akamba people, arrived at 
what is now the Fort Hall district, then dense forest partly occupied 
by two other tribes, the Alhi and the Agumba. They obtained the 
land there in exchange lor goafs and hewed down the trees, to 
clear the ground for their crops and provide themselves with 
shelter and warmth. When the burden of producing two crops a 
year impoverished the soil beyond its capacity to produce even 
one crop, other areas of forest were bought and the same method 
repeated. The m’zees told Routledge that once there were many 
trees, few people, and much rain, and now all were gone. Whether 
this happened hr their lifetime is not wholly clear. Such evidence 
as is available suggests that it was some time earlier; the chief 
evidence is the complexity of tribal custom and religious belief. 
Another item would have been the dimension of the tribe and 
its cattle, but, lor reason which will become apparent, this was not 
reliable. Dr. L. S. Leakey, an authority on the Kikuyus, inclines 
to believe they reached the Fort Hall district seven or eight 
hundred years ago. Ef.e also believes they advanced across the 
Chania River into what are now the Kiambu and Nyeri districts 
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late in the sixteenth century. The land in the Kiambu area 
belonged to the Wandcrobo, a tribe with a system of fixed land 
tenures and inheritance. A Kikuyu belief was that if the owner 
of land was forcibly deprived of it the spirits of bis ancestors, 
resting within the soil, would protect and Ngai, the Kikuyu God, 
would not bless those who took it. They therefore set out to absorb 
Wandeiobo territory by peaceful purchase. Through these means 
when Europeans planning and constructing the Kenya and 
Uganda Railway reached the neighbourhood the land acquired 
by Kikuyus reached (in Ur. Leakey’s estimate) from Muthiaga 
subutb in Nairobi, along high country flanking the plains to the 
Ngong Hills, and, in the other direction, to Kiambu, Ruiru, and 
Thika. 

Within Kikuyu territory the land was denuded of forest except 
on the slopes of the tribe’s six sacred areas and along the southern 
rim, where it afforded protection from raids by the Masai morani. 
Large areas were worked lor the Kikuyu owners by members of 
their sub-sub-dans and by Wanderobos as tenants. Four wide¬ 
spread disasters happening in swift succession had caused the 
Kikuyus to withdraw from the outer area, leaving the Kiambu 
district and retreating to Fort Hall and Nyeri, the outer area 
returning to bush. These disasters (which prevented early Euro¬ 
peans from estimating the tribe’s antiquity by its size and its 
possession of cattle) were a widespread smallpox infection which 
killed many thousands of the tribe, an outbreak of rinderpest 
which decimated the cattle, severe drought which also killed 
humans and cattle, and a great locust invasion. Among the 
Kikuyu there is a practice of mass ritual circumcision (as will 
be shown subsequently) and each group of initiates participating 
becomes known by the name accorded to the group. Jomo 
Kcnyatta has stated: “The history and legends of the people are 
. . . remembered according to the names given at the time of the 
initiation . . and “Historical events are recorded ... in the 
same way.” 1 This point is of particular significance because each 
of the four disasters named provided the name for the age-group 
of initiates concerned, older men of the tribe still alive having that 
name. This provides proof that one form of European penetration 
of Kikuyu land did occur at the time when land had been 
abandoned and was thought, by Europeans, to be unclaimed. 

Even without these disasteis and the total absence of agricul- 
1 Facing Mount Kenya, pp. 134-5. 
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Lund husbandry, the Kikuyus were already in serious plight. A 
Galholie priest, Father Gagnolo, who spent some years studying 
them, published a book in which he stated that he believed they 
were doomed to destruction, due to pressure of warlike tribes on 
the north being under the pressure of even more hostile tribes 
driving them south into Kikuyu country, and to the upward thrust 
of the Masai, already at the fringe of the protective forest area. 
In order to live the Kikuyu would have been forced to destroy 
their remaining forest area; this would have admitted the Masai. 
The Europeans saved them. 

Contacts between European and Kikuyu first took place when 
the former took his caravans to Uganda and bought grain and 
vegetables from the tribe. A British post, established in Kikuyu 
territory in 1890, was twice at Lacked and destroyed in eighteen 
months. Fighting took place around another fort in 1892 and again 
the following year, after which peace treaties were made. Within, 
a few years the railway was started. It was followed by mission¬ 
aries; the Church of Scotland (which became established at 
Thogoto), the Church Missionary Society (Kabctc), the Roman 
Catholics (close to where Nairobi now stands). These and the 
fust settlers who came in their wake had no comprehension that 
the African viewed land as property; the recklessness with 
which it was farmed, the lack of attention to its chance of con¬ 
tinuing productivity, its abandonment when it became impover¬ 
ished, supported their view. Therefore, when the land came to be 
regarded as Crown land and was ren I ed on long lease, the settlers 
had no conception that, in Kikuyu eyes, they were occupying it 
without authority. Records of transactions made with Kikuyus over 
land also failed to show that in their opinion “purchase” was only 
a right to cultivate as a tenant and subject to the right of eviction. 
Amplifying this point, Dr. Leakey said: 

“It must... be stated clearly that only a very small proportion 
of Kikuyuland relative to the whole was alienated to white 
settlers, and that hundreds of thousands of Kikuyu families in 
Nyeri, Fort Flail, and even in the Kiambu division (where most 
of the alienation took place), never lost one single square inch of 
their land property. Unfortunately, however, the relatively 
small area was all private property and it was sufficiently large 
to leave anotinconsidcrable number of ICikuyu families landless.’ ’ 1 

1 Man Mau and the Kikuyu, p. G6, Dr. Leakey’s italics. 
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Dr. Leakey explained that by 5 “landless” he meant that 
Kikuyus left a pailicul.ir stretch of land, but were able to become 
tenants of 300c! productive lend elsewhere, in areas apportioned to 
the tribe. 

This is another case of “displacement” wherein the known facts 
arguments that good will and comprehension of mutual problems 
outweigh every other argument. A purely racial interpretation 
cannot provide any solution, from whatever quarter it may come. 
It can only argue a racial “right”, upon which basis any bestiality 
is possible in an attempt to enforce the “right” and, in the nature 
of such things, it will be adventurers, the ambitious and the 
fanatics, who will claim they are equally “right” in employing 
whatever methods they like. JJetat } c'esl moi knows no colour bar. 

Land will remain a major problem in Kenya. In area the 
country is roughly the size of France, but good soil is largely 
restricted to the highlands. The Europeans—there are also 
Afrikaners, Italians, and others—occupy approximately 10,000 
square miles; the African Reserves, of which the Kikuyu has the 
pick, total 50,000 square miles; another area is unused. All this is 
good soil. When the Europeans first arrived the African popula¬ 
tion was probably well under 1,000,000. Under pacification, the 
prevention of predatory raids from the north and south, it 
increased to an estimated 2,967,000 in 1931 and to 5,184,000 in 
1948. That is, it has increased live times within fifty-eight years. 
The tribes which increased most rapidly are the Kikuyu and the 
Masai, who today provide by far the greatest proportion of those 
who outnumber the Europeans by 180 to 1. 

If any similarity exists between this situation and what exists 
in South Africa, either superficially or in detail, then it requires 
someone highly enfevered with a bad dose of racial prejudice to 
trace it in his delirium. Merely because the sections involved are 
black and white in both cases provides no valid proof. Unfortun¬ 
ately, in the heat of the situation produced solely by Mau Mau, a 
number of younger men and women appeared to accept the 
Nationalists’ argument. 

“Malan’s people know how to handle the Native,” a much 
older man assured me seriously. “No chance there of letting holier- 
than-thou Socialist wallahs interfere. Have another gin?” 

He .had earlier told me he was thinking of leaving Kenya. I 
suggested he should go to South Africa. No, he answered, he did 
not think he would stay in Africa, the colour problem would never 
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be solved and he thought of going to New Zealand. 1 am sure he 
saw no collision in his reasoning; il happened too swiftly for him 1o 
be conscious of it. While v/c continued to talk 1 wondered what 
would happen to Kenya after Man Mau if no way is found to 
bridge the widening chasm between tlic European and Kikuyu 
viewpoints. 

I hat is assuming, of course, that the Kikuyu provide those 
whose reasoning disturbs the peace of the Colony by keeping the 
land dispute at the core of their propaganda. There are other 
tribes, Some of them have experienced events which could, in the 
hands of propagandists, give reason for violence. To give only one 
example, the Masai might wish to re-introduce the morani system. 



CHAPTER XIV 


I LIVE LIKE A WIZARD 

“ The religion of one .scans madness unto another 

Sir Thomas Browne. 

Moping in Nairobi, getting over a bout of malaria, I spent some 
clays studying religion. 

The cause of this interest was neither the effect of quinine nor 
alarm at my possible reception elsewhere, but press announce¬ 
ments that a Kikuyu secret society, “The Nine Clans”, was sending 
chain letters threatening to kill the parents of children attending 
Christian mission schools in the Fort Hall district, seventy miles 
away. I had peered at this sisal and coffee area some days before, 
dimly, through sheeting rain and a blinding headache. In countries 
visited in recent years I have observed religious groups fighting to 
maintain their existence. More significantly I have noted 
individuals with political aspirations embarking on campaigns 
of terrorism on a pretext of being devout believers, their faith, 
fortunately, aiding their careers. 

Violence as propaganda for any religion appears to me a 
contradiction, in terms. Terrorism as a means of gaining converts is 
demonstrably stupid: he who takes fright can take fright often. 
Others, including Kikuyus, obviously disagree with this reasoning. 

So I lazed about with strengthening fluids and people who have 
lived in Kenya for some time, while others went about their normal 
business protected by revolvers. 

The Kikuyu version of the tribe’s genesis, which has the charm 
of an Icelandic legend with a dash of Eric Linklatcr fantasy, con¬ 
tains the core of the social, system and reasons which could be 
argued as having inspired Mau Mau. 

The legend tells that when Mogai, God, divided up the world 
he called upon Gikuyu, the first Kikuyu, to receive his portion. 
(Mogai is an English approximation, Ngai being in more common 
use; the latter was obtained from the Masai who know their 
Rain God under that name; the original Kikuyu name for God 
was Mumngu .) Mogai had such affection for Kenya that he had 
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four sacred homes there, at Mount. Kenya, the Aberdare Range, 
Juja Hill and the Ngong Hills. He fashioned Kcre-Nyano n Mount 
Kenya, as his resting-place for when he visited Gikuyu and took 
him there to show him the beauty of his portion of the world. 1 
Since then the Ngong Hills have become a favourite picnic spot for 
Europeans, a fate which escaped Mecca and other sacred places. 
At last Mogai told Gikuyu he must go. Gikuyu, he said, would 
find a companion awaiting him under a fig tree, and if ever he 
was in dire trouble he must make a sacrifice and raise his hand to 
Mount Kenya and Mogai would aid him. Gikuyu went to the fig 
tree and found there a beautiful woman, by name Moombi 
(Kikuyu for moulder, creator). 

Moombi gave Gikuyu nine daughters, but no sons. 

Gikuyu knew no other men existed and realized that a human 
problem faced his daughters. As they reached womanhood, 
Gikuyu went to Mount Kenya and made sacrifice. The Mogai 
lent a kindly car to Gikuyu’s woes and told him to sacrifice a 
lamb and a kid under a fig tree, smear their blood and fat upon the 
tree trunk and bum their flesh sacramentally; Gikuyu was then to 
go away and return the following day. Gikuyu obeyed and when 
he returned to the fig tree nine handsome youths greeted him. 
Delighted, Gikuyu took them home and they had a joyful evening. 
The next morning the young men, already enamoured of the 
lovely sisters, agreed to marry them and live in Gikuyu’s home 
under a matriarchal system, Gikuyu being so fond of his miracul¬ 
ous and beloved Moombi that he allowed her to make all the vital 
decisions. 

At first the arrangement proved successful. The nine youths 
and their beautiful wives were happy. Their families increased 
regularly. Under Mogai’s blessing, their cattle and crops were 
plentiful. No trouble occurred until Gikuyu and Moombi died, 
going to enrich the earth with their spirits. Then it was learned 
that the nine daughters inherited all the valuable property, the 
men only a few personal mementoes. At a conference the daughters 
decided that each should gather her descendants inlo a clan that 
would carry her name (Acheera, Agachiko, Airirno, Araboi, 
Angare, Arxjiro, Angoi, Ethaga, Aitherando), A later decision 
united the clans as "the children of Moombi”. 

Unfortunately, here as elsewhere, a matriarchal system did 

1 Most primitive peoples have similar beliefs; one such is the Tibetan veneration 
of Mount Kailas, 
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not suit the men. They grew effeminate, socially degraded, 
personally inferior, physically weaker. The women became 
wayward and unmanageable. They ran their households ruth¬ 
lessly. They were polyandrous, but put to death any man who 
committed aduhery. If their husbands were rude, they beat them 
up. So the men decided to revolt. But, knowing the women to be 
physically stronger, they made a conspiracy to ensure that 
the women became pregnant before they seized control. Delighted 
by the men’s ardour, the women permitted a time of much love- 
making. Then, after six moons had passed, and the women were 
otherwise occupied, the men took control. 

Polygamy replaced polyandry. The tribe became known as 
“the children of Gikuyu”. But the women refused to bear any 
more children if clan names were abandoned. So the names exist 
(as Wachcera, Wagachiko, Wamboi, Wangara, Wanjiro, Wangoi, 
M’Wothaga or Warigia, Waithera; that is, “of” or “from” 
Acheera, etc). 

So the nine clans gained their present form, the chief develop¬ 
ment since being the appearance of sub- and sub-sub-clans, 
caused by the break-up of a polygamous household when the male 
king-pin dies. Women are stated to be held in considerable venera¬ 
tion. This is open to doubt. Anyone who has seen the tribaiized 
woman of forty, old, shrivelled, slack dugs sagging upon her ribs, 
outwardly like one of the witches in Spenser’s Faerie Qiieene, her 
skull indented from the head-strap supporting the fantastically 
heavy loads she carries on her back, can observe that women arc 
less important, certainly less revered than fig tree and cattle. 

At every st age the Kikuyu believed in magic, witchcraft (black 
and white, similar to its European forms), in charms, love magic 
(one practice includes being butted on the behind with a magic 
bag), faith-healing, magic to overcome one’s enemies, hypnotic 
power, destructive magic (with the useful addition of poisoning), 
and in the powers of oaths and curses. 

The delightful legend of Gikuyu is spoiled only by the effect it 
had upon the course of Kikuyu histoiy. 

With it originated the land tenure system and Kikuyu venera¬ 
tion of the earth. Kikuyus believe that the earth is feminine, the 
true mother, providing the sustenance of her living children, 
sheltering them in her womb when they die, along with the spirits 
of their farthest ancestors. Kikuyu belief is that these spirits 
consciously enrich the earth to protect the living. The Kikuyu oath 
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on the earth is second only to that given on the githathi stone, its 
significance being that the individual sweats upon his observant 
ancestors. The githathi stone oath has a potency excelling all others. 
Kikuyus believe that the stone contains supernatural fmces which 
can emerge front its seven holes and enter Lhe seven apertures of 
the body of whomever perjures himself on it, causing him, Jus 
family and possessions, great disaster. Witchcraft, black and white, 
exists in Europe, indeed in Britain—and who has not heard of the 
Cornish tolinen, the holed stone, reputed to cure disorders, at the 
vale of Lamorna? 

The Europeans provided the first Kikuyu experience of a virile, 
indeed aggressive religion. Detribafixation commenced with the 
sub-sub-clans. They found that woik with the Europeans had 
some advantages over working as hirelings for or caretakers of 
land owned by those belonging to the tribal hierarchy. 

Unfortunately, a number of those who took Europe to the 
African did so in a markedly ham-handed fashion. To other 
Europeans, the causes are obvious and certainly innocent of 
malice. Those to whom the observation applies were cither simple, 
well-intentioned, possibly poor people whose appreciation of 
Europe increased as they got farther away from it, or individuals 
of expensive education, used to riches and a complex social order, 
accustomed to believing they represented the only respectable 
values. Some of the latter were tiresome snobs, from every 
account, but in Britain snobbery is more amusing than dangerous. 
But this was Kenya. Hither fled a fe.w errant lovers, outcast from 
Kensington or Bath after being naughty and making a deliberate 
set at Chomondley-ffolliott’s wife, begad, deuced pretty woman 
but a flighty baggage. Here they came to hide in disgrace, spurned 
by the Hussars, their names never spoken before polite society, 
forgotten by all save Arthur Pinero, Somerset Maugham, and 
other playwrights who found their misdeeds a source of entertain¬ 
ing those before whom the names were never spoken, while here, 
on some isolated farmstead, they brought Eden down to the 
tedium of days, occasionally telling their African cooks of the 
splendour of fashionable salons near the Gore and gaiety at the 
Pump Room. After them came retired military and naval 
men, who found Lhe social order at home changing, not for lhe 
best they observed, and the cost ofliving leaping high above their 
pensions. A number are reported as arriving with a conviction 
that farm-workers should conduct themselves like parade-ground 
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sergeants while their ladies needed some time to realize that 
African women lacked the once rigid traditions of pmlour-maids. 
Only a limited number carried these understandably human 
limitations, but they were often noticeably vocal, I was told, 
and great insislers upon the gods of noblesse oblige and espnt de 
famille. 

In the conception of these individuals, the African lacked 
intellect or faith because his way contained marital and sexual 
patterns which Europeans automatically associated with heathen¬ 
ism and because African life lacked outward forms of accom¬ 
plishment (buildings, settled land tenures, the piinted word, 
memorials) which were symbolic of “progress”. A number of 
missionaries agreed with this interpretation. Thereby, with more 
conviction thau subtlety, these individuals conveyed to the 
African that he was a slate waiting for the While writing to 
appear on its dark surface. 

When the Bible was translated into Gikuyu, Ibuku ria Ngai, the 
Book of God, confusion increased. Kikuyus found in it no con¬ 
demnation of polygamy or of other tribal beliefs. But Christian 
priests refused to baptize or admit them to the Church unless they 
disowned all save their first wife. Another confusion occurred when 
one group of priests said that others could not be. true priests 
because they were married. Kikuyus observed the basic dilfer- 
enccs without comprehending the theological disputations and 
underlying unity involved. 

It is one thing to persuade a man to change his religion and 
another to expect him to forego the social, patterns which have 
accompanied the religion. 

Such reasoning is obvious. The possibility of Mau Mau 
appearing in one form or another, sincere or false, was equally 
obvious. Indications of its arrival were provided. Some Kikuyus 
and other Africans announced to their friends, “JYdoire nyiki la 
morogi —I live like a wizard” and set themselves to provide the 
proof. 

One of the first to appear, in 1916, was the Diniya Roho, Cult 
of the Holy Ghost. This arose in the North Kavirondo Reserve, 
formed by one-time members of the Church Missionary Society, 
who accepted belief in the Deity and in Christ but were baffled by 
Christ’s seeming inability to prevent, human beings from sinning. 
Praying for guidance, they claimed to have gained visitations 
which instructed them to worship the strongest influence, the 
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worker of miracles, the Holy Ghost. Their faith developed to 
include a belief that the Holy Ghost can cure every illness in 
worthy men and women through faith alone. Its priests act as 
mediums by which the Holy Ghost makes known its instructions. 

Another was the Dini ya Masambwa, the Cult of Deceased 
Spiiits, founded by Elijah Masindi, a well-known footballer 
belonging to the Suk tribe. Masindi belonged to the Friends ol 
Africa Mission, but in 1935, at the age of twenty-five, wanted to 
take unto himself a second wife. He searched the Bible. What he 
found therein persuaded him that monogamy had been introduced 
by Christian priests, not by God. He took the second wife and 
decided that worship of his ancestors was also permissible. These 
opinions brought him into some prominence and he became a 
prophet, founding the Diniya Masambwa . He then refused to pay 
liis poll-tax. This matter brought him before the local court where, 
despite Iris arguments, he was fined. This treatment incurred his 
wrath and led to him calling upon his supporters to rough -handle 
constables of the Tribal Police. Again he went to court. This time, 
having refused to give his bond not to disturb the peace, he was 
sent to gaol. While in gaol Masindi was certified insane and 
transported to Malhari Mental Hospital. Two years later, in 
1947, he was discharged as fit, despite strenuous advice from the 
Administration. Masindi returned to his home at Kitosh, his 
return being marked by an outbreak of enforced clitcrodcctomy. 

Two months later Masindi made a speech in which lie stated 
that Europeans must be driven out of Kenya. An Afiican king 
would be installed, he announced, a “Black Christ” whose 
identity would be announced by the cult’s Apostles. After the 
cult had prayed to its ancestors, Masindi led them into the 
wilderness, returning only to threaten to burn down a Catholic 
mission or preach to the tribe. A series of other disturbances were 
traced to the cult. During the first days of February 1948 Masindi 
continued his work, his appearances causing outbreaks of religious 
ccstacy and arson. He was arrested on 16th February and sent 
to the coast; the cult was proscribed the following day. The ban 
had little effect. 

Masindi in an asylum, his place was taken by Louis Pkiech. 
Pldech, another Suk, had been to a. Government school and 
baptized in a Catholic mission. He had been taught a trade, took 
over a blacksmith’s business but wearied of it after a few years and 
became one of Masindi’s Apostles. Twice arrested and let off with 
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<i caution, he ran into trouble when he offended another tribesman 
by having an affaire with the man’s wife. Information given by the 
oLher Suk led to Pldech being arrested again after the cult had 
been outlawed. Pldech went to gaol in August 1948 and escaped 
the following July. Undetected he returned to Suk country and 
produced a new creed, which combined a promise of eternal life, 
freedom from illness, from blindness, from female sterility, from 
Europeans, and with increased male virility. He assured his sup¬ 
porters that Jehovah would turn the bullets of their enemies into 
wider and that those who did not help him would see their cattle 
die. His creed made use of the sacrifice of goats and sheep, the 
Protestant Bible, the Roman Catholic Cross, the Salvation Army 
drum, and the beard worn by Arab Muslims. With this enhanced 
creed and form, the Diniya Masambwa went into open revolt. 

A party of four white men—A. B. Simpson and A. J. Stevens, 
both District Commissioners, R. G. Cameron and Assistant 
Superintendent Taylor, both of the police—drove into Suk 
country to investigate what was happening. They took with them 
thirty-five askai is, five Tribal Police, an interpreter and two 
drivers. They were armed with turn game-rifles, two revolvers, 
plus the askaris’s usual twenty-five rounds of ammunition, the 
Tribal Policemen’s ten rounds apiece, and a reserve of 2,500 
rounds. They started their journey at dawn. During the morning 
they picked up two Suk chiefs. They located the rebels in wild bush 
country halfway through the afternoon. 

Simpson, an experienced D.C., was concerned with saving the 
Suits, the people of his territory, from bringing disaster on 
themselves. At his insistence the other white men agreed that iheir 
sole intention should be to disperse the rebels and arrest Pkiech 
and, no matter what provocation they received, to hold their 
lire until Simpson gave the order. The lorries drawn up, the Suk 
chiefs went off to parley with the rebels. They returned in half an 
hour bringing a note from Pkiech saying that if the Europeans 
wanted him they should go and get him. The rebels, they said, 
numbered over 500, and were armed with spears and shields. 
Simpson was in the act of writing a reply to Pkiech’s note when the 
Suk appeared. 

Misled by the manner of their approach, which suggested they 
intended to confer, Simpson overrode Taylor’s order to open fire. 
Taylor gave the order a second time as the tribesmen approached. 
Again Simpson overrode him. The Suk parted their ranks, fanning 
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out on either side, one spearman going straight for Simpson. The 
D.O., realizing his error, shouted the order to fire. Taylor 
repeated it and the ashatis, formed into a tight group, fired into 
the tribesmen. In the fight which ensued the asharis and Tribal 
Policemen ran out of ammunition (the reserve had remained in 
the lorries) and fled. Simpson raced into the bush and fell into a 
donga. A Suk rushed after him, but lie shot the man with one barrel 
of bis game-rifle and then used the other to kill a Suk attacking an 
ashari. Simpson managed to collect the askaris together and 
attempted to get bark lo the lorries. After some delay they reached 
them. Taylor, Stevens, and Cameron, lay dead, killed by repeated 
spear-thrusts. One askari was dead, and so was Pldcch, a bullet 
gone through his mouth and out of his brain. Twenty-nine Suk 
rebels were dead and another sixty-one badly injured. One of 
the ringleaders escaped to the hut of a friendly chief who gave him 
refuge; when he left lie took with him the chief's daughter, who 
had taken part in the fight. 

Another cult, the Diniya Mbeya , flourished around the Euro¬ 
pean centre of Kcricho. 

Coincident with these later groups was the Dim ya Jesu 
ICristo } a Kikuyu cult. 

Some confusion has occurred over this group which Kenyans 
told me was also known by Africans as the Watu wa Mngu (People 
of God, iti Swahili), its leaders hailed by Kikuyus as aralhi (seers 
and prophets). This cult combined Kikuyu tribal beliefs and 
aspects of Christianity, its leaders claiming to possess knowledge 
of past and future events. The Watu wa Mngu appears to have 
come into existence during the early 1930s, the Dim ya Jesu 
Kristo emerging from it after World War Two. Its loaders travelled 
without personal possessions, proclaiming the belief Indo ciothe ne 
cia Mwena-Nyaga —“Everything belongs to the Lord”. They 
prayed facing Mount Kenya, trembling when they did so (the 
Holy Ghost produced their frequent convulsions and their habit of 
jerking- forward the hand of whoever greeted them, showing that 
the Spirit had taken possession of them). They imitated the cries of 
wild beast s and wore leopard or lion skins, which caused Europeans 
to call them “The Skin Men”. Their politics were strongly 
nationalistic and based ostensibly upon Bible teaching, exempli¬ 
fied in their cry: “ OthamakMokwna borori wa Afrika, Mbariya Abaci 
ne ikirie kwambararia moko igoro have Mwene-Myanga— Princes shall 
arise in Africa, Ethiopia shall soon stretch forth her hands to the 
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Lord on Iris mountain.” They also believed in faith-healing, in 
polygamy, in propitiation of their ancestors—they argued that 
Christian saints were amongst the ancestors of Europeans and 
therefore Europeans begged favours of their ancestors—and their 
chief prayer went: 

“O Lord, Thy power is greater than every power. 

Under Thy guidance we need not fear. 

'Thou hast given unto us the power of prophets and the power to 
fori see and interpret all. 

We acknowledge no other leader but Thee. 

We beseech Thy protection in our afflictions and tribulations. 
We know that Thou art always with us, as Thou art with our 
most ancient ancestors. 

Under Thy guidance we shall overcome all evil. 

Peace, praise ye God, peace, peace, peace be with us. 

( Tliaaa-i , thathayai, Ngai, thaaa-i, tha-tha — a-a-a ~■/,)” 

A dose student of the Walu wa Mngu was a young political 
leader, Jomo Kenyatta. 

A few years after the war the village of Gatundu, forty-odd 
miles from Nairobi, contained a group of the Diniya Jesu Kristo. 
There, in 1947, lived Ruben Kihiko, known as “the Man in Red”, 
due to his custom of wearing a bright red kanzu. His followers 
affected animal skins and carried sinus on propaganda and devo¬ 
tional occasions. They paraded behind a large red flag with a wide 
blue border (similar to tlie Salvation Army flag) on which 
appeared the words “licben Oben—-Heaven is Open”. Other 
Christian and Muslim influences showed. They had two branches, 
one known as the “Saturday group” because it claimed that 
Saturday was the Seventh Day. They claimed that their actions 
originated with the Holy Ghost. The Saturday group wore kanzus 
with a sash and turban, an embroidered Gross in red, the letter 
“S” on one side, the letter “D” on tire other, both in red, on the 
breast of the kanzu. The Sunday group preferred white turbans and 
macintoshes. Their prophets ( arathi ) did not reject material 
rewards of European life, but preached that money was the basic 
evil; while preaching they left, off their shoes or boots (borrowed 
from the Muslims). They rejected Christian education for watotos 
and supported Independent Schools. They believed in faith¬ 
healing, wore beards, used drums, believed in total immersion, 
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but made no point of clitcrodeclomy or of roracio (die “dowry” 
known elsewhere as bohnli, Sesotho, and labohi , Zulu). They 
discouraged Kikuyus fiom joining the labour l'on e on farms and 
government projects. 

Auswciing my questions, an old Kenyan said, 

“Kikuyus are often highly emotional. Many fail to under¬ 
stand what they interpret as conflicts in Christianity. Lai go 
numbers cannot comprehend free will. Their confusion increases 
when some missionaries assure them that doctrinaire disputes 
do not matter providing the individual is a Christian. After a 
while they believe any form of Christianity is permissible.” 
He shrugged his shoulders resignedly. “The Kikuyu lakes 
religion the hard way. He is vastly impressed by magic and 
mystery and greatly admires the tongues of prophets. When 
he aspires to becoming an araihi, the lat is in the fhe,” 

This proved true also of the group led by Kihiko. 

Assistant-Inspector Thomas Dominic Mortimer, fresh to 
police organization, aged twenty-seven, was sent to investigate a 
disturbance at Gatundu. A patrol of Tribal Police sent to the 
village had found signs that trouble was brewing; a number of 
constables remained there to wait for the reinforcements Mortimer 
was bringing from Kiambu. Mortimer took six askaris with him. 
Outside Gatundu he divided the police, leaving three to return to 
Kiambu if he discovered real trouble. He then led the others into 
the village and met Assistant-Inspector Peter Mwarni, an 
African, who said he had met Kihiko wi th a band of his followers 
and had asked Kihiko’s name. Kihiko had replied that God 
knew his name and that African police prevented Kikuyus from 
“growing up in their religion”. Mwami told Kihiko and his men 
to put up their sunis or the police would fire, to which Kihiko 
retorted, “It would be a wonderful tiring if God were defeated 
by you Satans!” (Kikuyus have a saying, “Ngai ndigiagiagwe —God 
is not pestered”.) Believing he lacked authority to open fire, 
Mwami kept his policemen waiting in the village while the 
Ditiiya Jesti Kmto vanished into the forest surrounding the village. 
Mortimer ordered a search of huts flying the “Hcbcn ObeiT 
flag. As he led the police into one hut a rush of “skin-men” 
surrounded them. Mortimer fired over their heads, but they 
advanced, hacking at him with their simis while Kihiko urged 
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them on, shouting, “We nrc washed in the blood of while men.” 

Mortimer and two asharis were killed before reinforcements 
arrived and arrested a number of the “skin-men”, including 
Kihilco. 

Some days after Kihiko was hanged C. I'. Stoncham was told 
by one of his boys that a cow had given birth to a man-child who 
could walk and talk at birth (shades of Rabelais!) and was a 
reincarnation of Kihiko. 1 

Later, while Man Mau activity was at its height, a Kikuyu 
youth, reputed to have been a deaf-mute, gained a miraculous 
cure. This he employed as a Mau Mau prophet. One morning he 
arose before a Kikuyu audience at Kiawara, a village in a jungle 
clearing, and announced that God was due to arrive at one 
o’clock. Hearing the commotion produced by this promise, a 
nearby patrol of askaris detoured to see what was happening. They 
joined the audience in time to hear the prophet promise that God 
would destroy the Government, airplanes would fall out of the sky, 
and police bullets would turn to water. The audience arose in a 
frenzy and started to attack the police. In the fight sixteen 
Kikuyus were shot dead, seventeen were injured, and the prophet 
went off to gaol. 

Within a few days the police found a quantity of subversive 
Mau Mau literature in a sawmill, guarded by a member of the 
Dini ya Jesu K'listo wanted for the murder of Mortimer. 

A variety of other religious sects, stemming from Christianity 
and some features of tribal belief, exist in the African quarter of 
Nairobi and elsewhere. Many Kenyans with whom I talked 
appeared to take a tolerant, occasionally jovial attitude of such 
sects, though they condemned such “fanatics” as Masindi, 
Pkiech, and Kihiko. They inclined to regard Mau Mau as some¬ 
thing wholly separate from the causes of these other sects; perhaps 
continuing evidence of Mau Mau has changed this attitude, every 
country enduring a social upheaval being subject to waves of 
opinion which are forgotten before they are understood as opinion. 
“Kukes must have religion,” one assured me, “a good revivalist 
gives them more happiness than all their wives.” 

In my opinion, these sects and cults are more than isolated 
religious oddities. They show consistent evidence of a social 
condition, their leaders providing the African somewhere between 
pure tribal dogma and a form of Christianity plus science plus 

1 Mau Mau, by G, T. Sumeham ,p, tog. 
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materialism with a fulfilment they do not find elsewhere. Negley 
Parson gained the same opinion, and it deserves restatement. 
Africans are emerging from a complete orthodoxy into a compre¬ 
hension which heeds the presence of apparently conflicting 
orthodoxies. The slight, usually circumscribed education given 
to Africans does not allow every one of them to remain quiet 
within themselves in the face of what must appear utter chaos; 
behind lies a gradually discarded faith, ahead lies a multiplicity 
of faiths, opinions, ideas, ways, vicing for supremacy and 
depending upon the individual. It could be likened to taking a 
child from a nursery abacus and expecting him to solve intricate 
mathematical problems. It is not proof that Ihe African’s educa¬ 
tion has been hastened too quickly. It is proof Lhat the education 
given him is insufficient to establish him as a self-reliant individual 
in the world opening around him. He therefore reverts to super¬ 
stition, seeking to give it importance by bastardizing both tribal 
belief and Christianity into a personally recognizable whole 
religion. Prom here to deceit, treachery, cowardice, and, ultim¬ 
ately, bestiality, is only a few short steps. It is utterly stupid, 
indeed laughable, to expect him (as a number of Europeans appear 
to do) to continually tell the truth and act as if he had behind him 
the experience of an English public school. He. would not be em¬ 
ployed as a house-boy or a farm-worlccr if he had. It will be a day 
of some rejoicing when some Europeans cease their observations 
that Africans “don’t know how to play the game” when, it 
would appear, they are not playing it, by condemning a man for 
not following rules he does not understand. 

It would appear self-evident that the Kikuyu, like other 
Africans, is wide open to influence, good or bad, and particularly 
those influences which prey upon, his innate love of emotionalism 
and magic. 

Any African watching the progress of the various cults and 
wishing to obtain political suprcmecy, could learn valuable lessons 
from them, providing he had acquired a European mind and an 
analytical approach. Obviously, he could reason, Kikuyus can be 
impressed by religious emotionalism into fanatical revolt against 
authority, tribal or European. Obviously too, religion and 
nationalism—as a racial cult—coukl be profitably merged. 



CHAPTER XV 


BURNING SPEAR NO. x 

"A Kikuyu wizard gene>ally goer a zigzag way , sometimes 
going backwards and then forwauls so as to confuse anyone who 
might lty to follow him. All this takes place at the dead hours of 
the night when m dinary men and women are sleeping. The 
people in a dishict where such a group of wizards is known to 
exist ate in such tenor that no one (lares to speak about their 
activities for fear of the consequences which will follow if the 
wizard should know that there is someone who speaks against 
kirn." 

Facing Mount Kenya by 
form Kenyalta, 

Ivapenguria is very much in the blue for those who live in 
Nairobi. It lies 200 rnilcs north-west, close to the extinct volcano 
of Mount Elgon. 

On a clay early in April 1953 Kapenguria gave an appearance 
of being besieged. Airplanes droned overhead in the rain blotting 
out distant hills. Armoured cars patrolled the road to Kilale, a 
branch railhead on main line between Nairobi and Uganda. At 
some points the police had erected road blocks manned by 
officers and askaris. In the town the small red schoolhouse was 
guarded like a fortress behind barbed wire, groups of soldiers, and 
police who inspected the permits of newspapermen and members of 
the public who passed through the sandbagged doorway. Inside 
the schoolhouse, used as a courtroom for weeks past, a police 
officer cradling a Sten gun sat close to the magistrate, Ransley 
Thacker, as the court gathered for the final scene in the trial of 
six Kikuyus charged with being concerned with managing and 
being members of Mau Mau, the most significant trial ever held 
in Africa. 

The eyes of the onlookers, mostly women, singled out one of 
the accused for particular attention. This was Jomo Kenyatta. 

Jomo is Kikuyu for an unsheathed dagger or a burning spear. 
The dark brown corduroy trousers covering the man’s heavy 
paunch and broad buttocks were secured by a brightly 
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embroidered native belt that. Kikuyus call a kcnjalLa. Somewhere 
in the middle fifties., Kenyatta was of aver; igr height and corpulent 
lor a Kikuyu. Bearded, a moustache framing the lliick lips he 
wetted occasionally with his tongue, he conveyed the air of a 
Somali intellectual. Heavy jowls descended over the loosened 
collar of a dull reddish sports shirt. Tiny networks of red veins in 
his eyeballs were partly hidden behind their thick lids. He wore 
an old leather windshcctcr over the sports shirt; crepe-soled suede 
shoes covered his feet. He did not carry his familiar stick with the 
vast ebony elephant-headed stick, but the equally familiar cav- 
nclian ring, large as a cairngorm, showed on his left hand. 

By comparison, the other five men—Richard Achieng, Bildad 
Kaggia, Fred Kubai, Kungu Karumba, and Paul Ngei—were 
unimpressive, giving an atmosphere of uneasiness broken by 
occasional defiant glances, rather like a group of new chorus- 
girls surrounding a star performer. 

Kenyatta denied the charges against him. and was told by the 
judge: “I do not believe you. I think that soon after you came 
back from Europe, you began to organize this Mau Mau society 
with the object of driving out the Europeans and of killing them if 
necessary. I am satisfied that, the master mind behind this plan was 
yours. . . 

Kenyatta had acquired a reputation as an orator. He used it in 
the courtroom. During a five-minute speech he said: “None of us 
would condone the mutilation of human beings. We have families 
of our own.” 

The history of Kenyatta, a man whose influence will be felt for 
years, is worthy of observation. It is symptomatic of Africa. 

Only one gap occurs in Kenyatta’s record. 

His grandfather, he has stated, was “a seer and a magician, 
and in travelling about with him and carrying his bag of equip¬ 
ment, I served a. kind of apprenticeship in the principles of the art”. 
His grandfather bequeathed his magic calabashes to his father, 
who, according to Kenyatta, did not practise the art, because, 
oddly enough, “there were no more tribal wars to be conducted”. 
These utensils were seized when missionaries and government 
officials conducted a search for magic vessels and Kenyatta’s 
father was sent to gaol for having them. Left an orphan, working 
as a goatherd, at the age of ten to twelve (he does not know his 
age), he was taken in by tlxe Church of Scotland mission at 
Kiambu and treated for a spinal disease. There he was given 
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the usual mission education of the time, proving a blight if 
erratic pupil, and baptized Johnstone Kaniau. One of his aunts — 
his father and grand!alher were both polygamous and he has 
many relatives—was one of the women who performed the 
cliterodectomy of Kikuyu girls. Kikuyus form age-groups, 
relating to the year of their circumcision, and Kenyatta became 
leader of his group. He worked as a carpenter. He also studied 
black magic and “as a member of the warrior class, I not only 
have a practical knowledge of the Gikuyu methods of warfare, 
but . . . came in close contact with Masai military methods and 
learnt much about them. . . In the 1920s he became active in 
Kikuyu political circles and was appointed general secretary of the 
Kikuyu Central Association, a post he combined during 1928-30 
with editing the first Kikuyu periodical. 

The Association was not the first organization of politically 
minded Kikuyus. That development came with the formation of 
the East African Association by Harry Thulcu, a Kikuyu, soon 
after World War One when the tribe became alarmed that their 
land and homes were going to be taken away by incoming 
European settlers. The nature of Thuku’s activities caused 
considerable unrest and a number of incidents and led to his being 
arrested. Nairobi was invaded by a mass of Kikuyus demanding 
his arrest; the invasion ended in bloodshed produced by the 
tension. Thuku was banished. 

With Thuku’s banishment, the EAA was proscribed. Kenyatta 
described the aftermath; “Forbidden to hold meetings, the 
members divided into groups of three and four, kept in touch with 
each other secretly, and continued their work of protest and 
agitation. The Africans of Kenya had their Maquis long before 
Hitler appeared on the European scene.” 1 When a Royal Com¬ 
mission commenced an investigation into the land problem, 
leaders of the former EAA formed themselves into the Kikuyu 
Central Association. 

Kenyatta was appointed a spokesman lor the KGA. He 
travelled to London in 1929 and gave evidence before the Hilton 
Young Commission and later before the 1931-2 Joint Committee 
for the closer union of East Africa, presenting it with a memoran¬ 
dum from the KGA. In 1932 he gave evidence at the Morris 
Garter hearing on land, in London. 

In the year that Kenyatta came to England a number of 
1 Kenya: The Land of Conflict, p.11. 
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Kikuyus broke from mission schools and opened a number of iheir 
own. According to Kcnyatln, lire missions went to the Government 
and asked that the Independent Schools which would not teach 
according to Christian principles should be closed. The Govern¬ 
ment followed this advice only briefly, closing the Independent 
Schools in the same year and allowing them to reopen in 193a. 
Since that year nearly 200 Independent Schools, totalling some 
40,000 pupils, have opened in the Kikuyu Reserve. 

From 193a onward Kenyatta spent almost the whole of the 
next seventeen years in Europe. 

He was a student of Professor Malinowski’s discussion group in 
anthropology at the London School of Economics. He became 
friendly with a number of leading Socialists and Communists. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Passheld, Creech Jones, Fenner Brock¬ 
way, and others, made him welcome at their gatherings and at the 
House of Gammons. He is believed to have received an income 
from the KGA whose interests he represented. He wrote articles 
and made speeches on Socialist platforms. At that time he lived in 
Bloomsbury and spent his holidays visiting the Continent. Later he 
shared a flat with Paul Robeson in the Charing Cross area, during 
the time that Robeson, the American Negro Communist, was 
making a film of Edgar Wallace’s Sanders of the River. Kenyatta 
claims to have taught Robeson the songs for that film. At the same 
time he was teaching Kikuyu at the London School of Oriental 
Languages. Thereafter he lived in Moscow for some unspecified 
time. While there he stayed at the Lux Hotel, the hotel known (o 
Togliatti, Anna Paukcr, Rakosi, Gottwald, and other loading 
Comintern and Cominform leaders, while in favour. 

Russian Communism is atheistic. Through its internalional 
bodies it has favoured a policy of dividing a country, not that 
Kenya was ever united, and providing a situation wherein it could 
be claimed that seizure of power by a minority represented 
popular activity. Lenin once said, “Give me the children and I 
•will overthrow the world.” 

Back in Kenya, the Kikuyu Central Association attempted to 
impede the European war effort, its activities bearing resemblance 
to similarly inspired conduct elsewhere. 

Kenyatta returned to Kenya in 1946. Among his other 
concerns in Europe had been the writing of a study of Kikuyu 
tribal life, Facing Mount Kenya , and marriage to an English 
schoolteacher, by whom he had a son. The book returned with 
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him lo Kenya. His wife and son remained in Britain. One point 
can be made about him at this juncture, the unconscious praise of 
Biituin in his book that “there were no more tribal wars to be 
conducted”. 

Back in Kenya, Kenya!la’s natural milieu was made up by a 
limited number of travelled and educated Kikuyus, such men as 
Peter Koin.mgc, FJiud Mathu, and others. Mathu, one of the four 
Aiiioan Members appointed to the Kenya Legislative Council, 
spenL some time at Balliol. Peter Koinange, son of a Kikuyu chief, 
went to Cnmbiidge and on to Harvard and Columbia. On return 
to Kenya he was offered a teaching post at half the salary paid to 
the former teacher, a European. In other words, Kenya contains 
numbskulls similar to those in the south. Those responsible 
foi t his act ion helped to a cat c gt eat mischi ef and the memory should 
remain wit hi hem. One gets bored with those whose ciass stupidity 
makes embittered enemies of men in a difficult position and 
whose capabilities are dircly needed in Ahica, We of this Empire 
have had a wonderful opportunity to make it a superb achievement 
praised by all men, buL too often its enemies have been aided by 
individuals who, claiming to represent us, have acted below the 
level of normal mentality and, though few in number, their 
stupidity has outlived both their names and their value. The 
outcome of the treatment of Koinange was that he refused the 
position and founded the Kenya Teachers’ College at Githunguri, 
near K iumbu. To the College went K cnyatta on his return to Kenya. 

The years in Europe had changed ICcnyatta’s appearance, A 
studio photograph taken in the early days showed him as a lithe 
bearded African, clad in off-the-shoulder skins, sitting down to 
test the point of an assegai with delicate, perhaps ruminative 
fingers. No such lithcncss showed now. Fie was paunchy, bottomy, 
and sagging. Having clad in skins to impress Europeans, he now 
wore tweed jackets, {jink or red or yellow sports shirts, fawn or 
brown flannels, suede or monk shoes, and a topee, to impress 
Kikuyus. He told Negley Farson he did not want teachers at the 
College to be “Black Englishmen”, but look care to impress them 
with his sartorial elegance acquired in Europe. He sported a vast 
gold wrist-watch with an expanding gold strap, the carnelian 
ring, the elephant-headed stick, and other odds and ends. 

At the College Kenyatta enjoyed a comfortable European- 
style life. He lived in a seven-roomed thatch-roofed, European 
house concealed behind a bamboo stockade. On a lawn between 
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stockade and house was a symbolic arrangement of (wo spears and 
a shield. One room in the house served as a library, containing 
shelves stuffed wilh works by Nietzsche, Kant, Schopenhauer, 
Tolstoy, Gogol, Doestocvsky, Wells, Chesterton, the Webbs, 
Harold Laski, the Coles, and more. Perhaps he read them. 
Neglcy Faison, who visited the College in 1946, wrote 

“the first book I picked up on entering one of these wallle-and- 
mud classrooms was Race Conflicts in Africa. And I am sure that 
when, or if, his young pupils ever graduate—and they come 
from all parts of Kenya, from nearly all the tribes—that they 
will teach the young Africans more of what is in such a book 
than what the Iron Duke did to Napoleon at Waterloo.” 1 

The College was maintained by a levy of £600 laid on each 
age-group of Kikuyus with voluntary contributions from other 
sources. Unconfirmed rumour insists that. Moscow and Com¬ 
munist Negro groups in America made secret donations. Opinion 
on the levy on age-groups is that it came under the heading of 
protection-money paid by nervous Chicagoans to hoodlums in 
the gangster days. Students came from all over the Kikuyu areas, 
from pockets of urbanized Masai, Lumbwa, and tribes in the 
north, bordering Abyssinia. They included out-of-work barbers, 
houseboys, chefs, mechanics, and men straight from the Reserves. 
Attending to their training were others of more political experi¬ 
ence, witch-doctors, chiefs, usually in European attire. Ruling 
this roost, Kenyatta lived in conditions identical to that of 
Europeans and far better than those known by early European 
settlers or new arrivals in the country. He was treated by the 
Kikuyus like an Emir, the elephant-headed walking-stick doing 
service as the traditional flywhisk, the most powerful Kikuyu to 
have emerged. 

His other interests soon matured. The Kikuyu Central Associa¬ 
tion, which had sent him to Britain, had been proscribed in 1940. 
Underground tactics were used again. From them was born the 
Kenya African Union, composed almosL entirely of Kikuyus. 
Kenyatta was President. Other leading figures included Tom 
M’Botela, M’Biyu Koinangc (father of Peter), Eliud Mathu, and 
others. Kenyatta made frequent speeches for the KAU. He con¬ 
centrated on strengthening the influence of Independent Schools 

1 Last Chance in Africa , pp. iai-2. 
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in the bush. These schools, staffed by teachers from the College, 
instructed pupils in tribal ways, bringing back many tribal ways 
and rites, and spread propaganda critical of Britain. 

Within a short time the Kenya African Union quickly earned 
for itself a reputation as being the most virile, determined, and 
powerful African organization to ever exist. 

The policy adopted at a conference in Nairobi on ist June, 
1947, came under six headings. Self-government of Africans by 
Africans in an African State with the rights of other racial 
minorities guaranteed. An immediate increase of seats in the 
Kenya Legislative Council for Africans. The immediate increase 
of more land for African settlement. Free and compulsory 
education for African children (of what nature it did not state). 
The abolition of the Kipandi (a certificate of identification 
inscribed with the name, fingerprints, name of employer, and 
rate of wages, of the carrier). An immediate increase of wages 
paid to Africans, with improvement of housing, conditions of 
work, and allied interests. These demands were set out in a 
memorandum presented to the th.cn Socialist Secretary of State 
for the Colonies by M’Biyu Koinange, an executive member of 
the KAU and Principal of the College. 

If Kenyans had briefly foregone their weekend preoccupation 
with palling balls about various-shaped terrain and spent the 
time reading Kenyatta’s book, they would have discovered cause 
not to have alienated such men as Peter Koinange, If they were 
uninterested in Kikuyu tribal ways, they could have read Parson’s 
Last Chance in Africa without getting hot under the collar; published 
in 1949, it gave fair warning. 

Kenyatta made no bones about his belief in throwing the 
European oul of Africa, in re-establishing tribal customs, or of his 
personal belief in magic. In Facing Mount Kenya he announced that 
lie had cast a lovc-spcll over a woman “and it undoubtedly proved 
successful” (p. 2O9): even the African male ego finds pleasure in 
believing it owns some dazzling and unique quality which 
makes the trembling object succumb for no sensible reason of her 
own. Pie also stated a belief in telepathy. Following the quotation 
which commenced this chapter, he described how Kikuyu 
wizards prepared a toxin from the ashes of poisonous herbs and 
roots and “ritual ingredients”, forming a powder “ground from 
human, animal, and reptile flesh”. Listing human or animal parts 
required for tire brew, he gave them as .* 
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“genital organs of both male and female, breasts, tongues, 
ears, hands, and feet, blood, eyes, and noses. These articles are 
extracted fiom human bodies, the victims of the magician’s 
work. They keep watch over the persons whom they have 
poisoned, to find out when they die and where their bodies are 
laid; then (hey go stealthily at dead of night and extract the 
required parts. But from animals and reptiles the list is en¬ 
larged by adding the internal organs, such as heart, kidneys, 
part of the stomach and intestines, liver, testicles, and fat” 
(P- 307 ). 

Kenyatta denied participation in Mau Mau activities, which 
went in for forcing members to drink human and sheep’s blood, 
disembowelling cats and dogs and goats, mutilating its victims’ 
bodies with pangas and simis. 

Addressing an African meeting in Nairobi on 5th February, 
1951, he said: “We members of the African Union have no associa¬ 
tion whatever with the Mau Mau. It is the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to seek out the beast called Mau Mau. We object very 
strongly to any attempt to associate our Union with Mau Mau or 
any other bad society.” 

What is meant by Mau Mau ? Nobody knows. Kenyatta staled 
that he did not even know what language (.he words came from. 
Some have said that it means “the impatient ones”, others that 
it means “the hungry ones”. The Kikuyu language sounds (as 
G. T. Stoneham has said) vaguely reminiscent of Italian, a high- 
pitched, quick, often explosive language, 1 ft contains a word 
whose English approximation is muuma, meaning “oath”, which, 
given an Italian inflexion and stressed on the second syllable, 
bears marked similarity. Secret societies adore playing quaint 
tricks. It might be that Mau Mau has for its members the signifi¬ 
cance of a secret code meaning “double oath”, evidence showing 
that Mau Mau makes a feature of impressing those they drag 
through the sacramental arch to drink blood and wave cat corpses 
about in mid air. Kikuyus are impressed by magical events. Going 
back to their beehive huts at. night and chancing upon a Mau 
Mau warning must have struck terror to their hearts. These, like 
those made familiar by press photographs, announced that: 
individuals who administered oaths were called “Mau Mau”, 
that the oaths symbolized by animals or anything were valid for 

* Mau Mau, C. T. Stoneham (Museum Fn-si, 1953), 
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seven years, that those who infiltrated the society to betray its 
generation (presumably circumcisional groups) would die, as 
would those who reported Mau Mau or refused to take its oath 
or any Government servant who betrayed it or spoke ill of a Mau 
Mau and any who refused to warn others of Mau Mau strength. 

A number of Kikuyus who disappeared, their bodies being 
found later, were the first victims. Later the Man Mau became 
reckless in its killing. It made attacks upon Christian African 
priests, threatening to bludgeon or stab them into admission that 
Christ was a European. It killed Senior Chief Warubiu. Negley 
Farson had met Waruhiu and, in parting, asked if Christianity 
had been of meaning to him. Waruhiu replied, “It has been 
everything.” He was shot dead as he drove home through Nairobi. 
He had supported the Government and had replaced Koinange 
wa M’Biyu as Senior Chief. Among those charged with the 
murder was John wa Koinange, son of the former chief and 
brother of Peter Koinange, who was acquitted but detained under 
the emergency powers, his father being charged with complicity 
and later cleared. Other chiefs were killed. Eliud Mathu, a 
member of the Kenya African Union and a member of the 
African group in the Assembly, announced that his life had been 
threatened by a pencilled message from the “Kikuyu Committee of 
Anti-Traitors”. 

Kenyatta frequently criticized missionaries who provided 
the basic education by which he rose to his present eminence. 

The Mau Mau attempted to destroy Christianity among 
Kikuyus. One such event was the massacre of over a hundred 
men, women, and children, by bullet, pangas, or roasting alive in 
their huts, at Lari, where Kikuyus were largely Christian. Mau 
Mau also threatened to kill Kikuyus who attended Christian 
Easter Sunday services in 1953. These events followed threats in 
the ICiambu district to kill Kikuyus who sent their children to 
mission schools and a chain letter from “the Nine Clans” to 
similar effect in tire Fort Hall district. Every attempt was made 
to frighten children away from Christian influence and into 
Independent Schools and Churches. The Independent Churches, 
favouring polygamy and cliterodectomy, started in 1935. Six 
years before the Church of Scotland mission had commenced a 
vigorous campaign against the latter practice. Organized Kikuyu 
gangs responded by kidnapping girls from mission schools and 
forcibly performing the operation. A gang smashed their way into 
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the home of a Scottish woman missionary, a strong campaigner 
against the practice, and circumcised her so savagely that she died. 

To summarize activities by which leaders of Kikuyu tribal 
beliefs have attempted to regain their sway over the people. 
These included, enforcement of tribal rites, establishment of a 
non-Christian religion, schools whose sole purpose appears to 
have been to “cleanse” young Kikuyus of European influence, the 
spreading of anti-European propaganda. 

In September 1952 Eliud Mathu and M’Biyu Koinange 
visited Britain. While here they issued a statement to the Press 
on behalf of the Kenya African Union stating that nothing was 
known about the “mystery of Mau Mau” and no evidence had 
been produced of its existence. If it did exist, they stated, “no 
doubt its significance can only be nominal and (its) importance 
is being exaggerated, we fear, for political and economic reasons”. 
A number of well meaning Britons, wishing to assist the African, 
believed them, and voiced this opinion as their own. Within a few 
weeks Mau Mau started to butcher isolated European farmers, 
their wives and children, in the most barbaric manner. At the 
same time they increased pressure upon their own people. 

The attack upon Europeans was a tactic to impress Kikuyus 
(which it did) and frighten away Europeans (which it did not). 
The Europeans were selected because they were isolated. A 
number of them—Ian Mciklejohn; Roger Ruck and lxis wife; 
Griffith Williams—were known to like Kikuyus. Pietro and 
Nerena Meloncelli, their fifteen-year-old daughter and ten- 
year-old son, had been in Kenya only a few months, the children 
only ten days. Houseboys who attempted to interfere were hacked 
to death; those who took fright fled with the murderers into 
hiding, facing Mount Kenya. 

While in London Mathu and Koinange declared that rumours 
of Mau Mau and Kikuyu crime formed part of a campaign “to 
destroy the sympathy of the British people by sensational head¬ 
lines”. 

Whatever legitimate arguments might or might not be 
concerned in the case of Kikuyu claims, Mau Mau activities did 
not prove die violence to be what Russian propagandists called 
“the spontaneous uprising of an oppressed people”. If' that was 
the intention, then the wrong Europeans were killed and attacked 
•—Meiklejohn was not the only doctor to be killed—and far too 
many of the poorer Kikuyus made up the casualties list. 
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From 1950 on officials of the Kenya African Union denied 
knowledge of Man Mau. 

Taken solely on that assessment, the Kenya Afiican Union and 
its officials has no knowledge of what was happening among their 
own people; it is thereby, on ils own admission, incompetent, 
uninformed and cannot be regarded as capable of representing the 
Kikuyu. On the other hand, if it knew about Mau Mau and was 
not personally connected with it, it was revealed as equally 
incompetent because it could not prevent atrocities perpetrated 
by what Kcnyalta called “a bad society”. On evidence supplied 
by statements of officials of the Kenya African Union, Mau Mau 
proved it to be too weak to rule Africans democratically. The 
illusion of the Kenya African Union being a powerful, democratic, 
and respresentative body was blown sky-high, for it remained 
ignorant of a vast organization spreading through the Reserve, 
territory from whence it gained its own strength, and lacked 
means to protect Kikuyus from savagery and murder. 

That is the only possible conclusion if statements of ignorance 
by leaders of the Kenya African Union are true. 

But this is reason and where today is reason in politics? 
It is emotion only which counts, the impassioned voice, the 
dramatic trick, the tub-thumper's art. Reason no longer counts 
and we should be foolish to imagine that it does. 

Farson believed that Kcnyalta was “a bom actor, an evident 
leader, and, perhaps just because of this, a man bom for trouble”. 
In the House of Lords (30th October, 1953) Lord Strabolgi 
expressed the opinion that Kcnyalta was “one of those far-sighted 
Africans who could be a great leader”. Not far-sighted enough, 
Kenyatta might have thought as he was led away. Perhaps he did 
consider himself fortunate, in having been given a less summary 
trial than Mau Mau gave some underpaid and terrified hundreds 
of his own people. Fortunate too to have built up an organization 
which could engage expensive European counsel to defend him. 
But not far-sighted. A great many Christian and worthy Africans 
will have to endure endless suspicion and vilification, possibly 
worse, because Mau Mau was allowed to turn well-intentioned 
Europeans away from aiding Africans advance educationally and 
socially. When in authority, not even the Russians like demon¬ 
strations of violence; they are apt to shoot dead the supposed 
ring-leaders within twenty-four hours, as in Berlin. Kenyatta 
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gained seven years hard labour and protested: “We have not 
received justice.” 

This was followed by an appeal by Kcnyatta and the other 
accused against the conviction and sentences passed on them at 
Ivapengmia. 

Whatever opinion is reached upon Kcnyatta, one factor 
emerges clearly from the inibrogb o of European-educated Africans, 
A positive method of absorbing them into community life has to 
be found. They have to be given an ideal beyond that of personal 
ambition. 



CHAPTER XVI 


GLAMOUR CORNER 


“Life admits not of delays; when pleasure can ho had, it is 
fit lo cakh it.” 


Dr. Johnson. 


Mombasa, Kisiwa cha M’viia, “the Island of War”, is one of the 
most fascinating ports on the Indian Ocean. 

Others have sung the praises of Zanzibar, of Lourcngo Marques 
tucked away in the Mozambique Channel, of Durban and distant 
Indian ports, but I prefer the motley huddle of Mombasa grouped 
behind the battered, discoloured walls of Fort Jesus. A port should 
have a motley, a diversity with its own recognizable pattern, and 
I enjoyed my days rediscovering the charm of Mombasa. A 
thousand differing tongues are heard in its streets; ships from a 
hundred countries ride the waters of Kilindini and the Old 
Harbour, Thirteen years ago, while the blitz on London was still 
in progress, I wrote that Mombasa had been “strangely over¬ 
looked by responsible Imperial statesmen despite its command of 
the western Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, and the Mozambique 
Channel, its supreme opportunities to control naval and air 
operations along the entire East African coast”. 1 Since the con¬ 
clusion of World War Two, Mombasa is no longer overlooked; the 
shifting pattern of history has linked its present more strongly to 
its past. But the chief developments involve Ivilindini’s deep water; 
the Old Harbour and the bustling streets bordering it are 
unchanged. 

There, in the confusion of antiquity, is the authentic Mombasa. 

You know it in the warm air, scented with shipments of 
Zanzibar spices, with sandalwood, .incense, the sweetish odour of 
a newly opened case of dates, the glint of Indian brass from Bir¬ 
mingham, shark flesh, the trundle of small loads of coffee and 
tea grown up in the perilous highlands behind Nairobi being 
taken out to the waiting dhows. Hustling around on their various 
tasks are the sailors of a dozen countries, men who still sail before 
the mast. 

1 Safari for Gold, op. cit. 
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Darkness gives this swirling tide character, the darkness of 
Africa, nowhere more noticeably mnl positively expressed than 
in. the Swahilis, tall, muscular, finely developed men many of 
them, deep chests and massive shoulders gleaming like black 
satin as they tug and lift heavy loads under the watchful eye of 
their naqhoda (ship-master), who may be an Iraqi, a Persian, an 
Arab, or Yemenite. Amid the darkness you discern other races. 
Lean brown-faced Goans, clad in tatterdemalion clothes carrying 
the dust of every country from here to Suez and the Shatt-el- 
Arab. Bearded Arabs, brown as chestnuts. Preoccupied Moplahs, 
the children of Arab sailors and East African women, usually the 
placid Swahili, women of generous flesh and involved coiffures, 
each short hair combed flat on the skull like a strand of crinkled 
wire and lying in eight or nine painstakingly achieved ridges 
going from brow to nape, or pert Somali women from the north or 
a Wagogo or Meru woman strayed from the alleys of the “llaven 
of Peace”, Dar-cs-Salaam. The tide carries a large number of 
Indians, arriving from every comer of the sub-continent’s sea¬ 
board. 

Over at Kilindini I watched a ship, just arrived from Bombay, 
discharging a number of Indians returning with their brides, 
slim and beautiful women in purple or deep blue or pink and gold 
saris (has any garment ever created for woman given her greater 
grace and elegance and femininity? I doubt it). The brides were 
new to Africa, gazing round at its first noisy bustle like startled 
deer, as if poised to flee, yet knowing they would fare better here 
than in many of the over-crowded cities left behind on their 
pagoda-strewn plains and valleys. Mombasa is a great port of 
disembarkation for Muslim brides. 

The Old Harbour had few passengers climbing from the dhows 
which reached its haven. Those who were arriving were almost 
entirely Muslims. They clambered out of the graceful baggalas, 
shaped like immature galleons, the sambuqs and booms, those which 
race down when the monsoon fills out the lateen sails and their 
prows cut blue water ofF shore. Some travellers were bearded 
old men or middle-aged businessmen, returning from the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca. Here and there a younger man paused, looking at 
Mombasa’s grey-white and pink huddle with uncertain eyes, 
wondering if it would provide him with the living he could not 
find among the deserts enfolding his home. Other men, sailors by 
gait and roving eye, vanished into alleys, taking the smell of the 
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sea with them as they sought out one of the ever-open doors or a 
window decorated by a file de moeurs faciles\ in Mombasa these 
come in a variety of shapes and colours, from fourteen to an 
incredible age. Some dark queenly shapes are also observable 
along the waterfront. 

Another unique characteristic is that, despite its darkness, 
Mombasa is a Muslim port. 

Two and a half thousand years ago groups of Hindu sailors and 
merchants reached the area, but either went home or merged 
with early African tribes settled on the coast. One European 
assured me that he attributed the mysterious city of Gedi, dis¬ 
covered in ruins and long abandoned to the jungle sixty miles 
away up the coast, to these ancient Hindus, not to more recent 
Persian, Arab, or Portuguese adventurers in the region. Much 
later came the fiery sons of the Prophet, converting an hetero¬ 
geneous population ofcarliev Arabs, Persians, Indians and Africans, 
to Islam. Under Muslim influence Mombasa became known as the 
home of “the Twelve Tribes”. Ancient Chinese coins have been 
found here—from where, by what route and agency, no one 
knows. Four hundred years ago the Portuguese arrived and built 
Fort Jesus, a scene of bitter fighting with the Arabs on many 
occasions. For many years Mombasa was a centre of the slave 
trade. Nearly 25,000 slaves a year, often more, passed this 
way to the Persian Gulf and the Middle East for a century before 
Britain enforced the final closure of slave markets in 1873. If we 
had not arrived here, in the person of the British East Africa 
Company, the whole of this part of the continent might have been 
completely devoid of Africans and Kenyatta might have been 
born in a Cairo back-street and spent his life as a suffragi or fetching 
cooling drinks for Major Salem or another of General Ncguib’s 
associates. Slavery may return. None can say that it has been 
permanently abolished; it has been dying in the past century, but 
only a fool would say it was dead. Whether it will or not depends 
more upon educated Africans than upon Europeans. Nevertheless 
despite past history, at least half of Mombasa’s 50,000 Africans 
join the 19,000 Arabs and the great majority of the 27,000 
Indians in Islam, continuing the faith of the slavers. Among this 
total of xx2,ooo people, the 2,000 Europeans and 2,000 Goans are 
numerically lost. 

While among those temporarily supporting those of lightest 
laic, I found my strength returning more rapidly. At first the heat. 
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the transition (iom i a relied highlands to shore (which oddly 
alloc Led me more), persuaded my morning knees to dislike the 
buiden lioistcd upon them. But the worst was over, fever gone, 
only early weakness lingering. 

At dawn rapiers of sunlight {lashed over the blue-green sea, a 
superb sight. The heal increased hourly, bringing a mingled 
fragrance of sea. and the low dusty country behind whenever no 
immediate scent claimed attention. 

Scores of wives and children from the beleaguered highlands 
were staying in the city or at centres along Ihc coast. In the hot 
streets you passed small groups of girls in blue hocks and pigtails, 
their tow-haired brothers in knickerbockers and tanned limbs 
shooting past on some importance. Only a few revolvers were 
about and they discreetly concealed, not an open warning to 
anyone tempted to run politically amok. At times under heavy 
piled cloud the port gained a feeling of tension. Then you sensed 
that everyone’s thoughts were directed past morning headlines in 
the Mombasa Times and Kenya Daily Mail , and East African 
Standaidj to what bestiality Mau Man had committed since the 
papers went to bed. .But you gained a feeling that most people 
drew breath here, that nerves were quieter, however watchful, 
waiting. Police, askaris, British sailors, in town, bred a feeling that 
in the streets you could relax from tire most acute vigilance. 

I spent an afternoon wandering round Fort Jesus, trying to 
clear my own thoughts white, watching the shift of colour in the 
sea. 

Even at the short distance of three hundred miles from the 
disruptive core, no valid reason existed to support a belief that 
Mau Mau was a spontaneous tribal uprising attributable solely 
to European (and capitalist) cruelty. On the contrary, the evidence 
strengthened an opinion that Mau Mau was deliberately manu¬ 
factured, a “politicalized” juju plus terror campaign organized by 
a gang of men seeking the fulfilment of their personal ambitions 
by trying to grab control of Kenya. Too many poor, unimportant 
Kikuyus were slaughtered for the outbreak to prove that tribal 
unity existed. They were therefore slaughtered to terrify others, 
equally poor, equally unimportant, into passive acceptance of 
whomever Mau Mau chose as rulers if the campaign proved 
successful. The oath-taking ceremony, with its enforced quaffing 
of human and animal blood, sheeps’ eyes impaled on (horns, 
dead cats being whirled in the air, violence promised to whoever 
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betrayed or denounced (he Mau Mau’s members, was admirably 
calculated to impress a superstitious people. It even impressed 
some who like to regard themselves as sophisticates. But there 
seems no reason, to rate the ceremony higher than being a deliber¬ 
ate plucking on the nerve chords of the susceptible. Every country 
contains superstitious peasants (and city-dwcllcrs) who accept this 
hocus-pocus; Mayfair has spasms of witchcraft salons, Devon 
knows those who write to local papers assuring everyone that 
individuals have died under witchcraft, and even the Afrikaner 
Broederbond (like ihe Mafia, the Black Hand, the Young Turks, 
the Cairo Muslim Brotherhood, not to mention the Communists) 
vows ghastly death to those who betray its mysteries. 

Thirdly, the balance of slaughter was all wrong. If Mau Mau 
was sincere, concerned with injustices shown to Africans, the 
victims would have been primarily European Government 
officials, then Europeans marked for their cruelty to Africans 
(in a word, tyrants), and finally Kikuyus who slavishly assisted 
the tyrants. Instead, the wholesale slaughter of Kikuyus was 
broken by the murder of a numerically few and always isolated 
Europeans, including some doctors, women, and children. 
The purpose in murdering Europeans was therefore to increase 
terror among other Kikuyus by daring to strike down the Mzungu. 

The chief African lesson to be drawn from Mau Mau is that, as 
the overwhelming mass of Africans are uneducated and generally 
deprived of opportunity for social advancement, they are and will 
remain prone to such conspiracies and violence. Violence, con¬ 
ducted through whatever article is immediately to hand (in 
Kenya the simi, the long double-bladed slicing knife, and the 
panga , a broad-bladcd knife, both used in agriculture, and the 
flaming torch; in Natal the assegai and knobkerrie), is a logical 
method for imposing tyranny and revolt. (The use of Salyagraha, 
passive resistance, in South Africa, is at once indicative of genuine 
resentment and of a higher level of social intelligence, though 
it does not mean that Africans will continually shun violence.) 

Mau Mau was aided by European, primarily British, laxity in 
educating the African beyond elementary school level and by 
laxity in accepting the main statement set out in the White 
Paper of 1923, quoted at the beginning of Chapter XllL 

Some havering will greet this opinion. Reference will be made 
to the rapid increase in tribal population and the tax burden 
shouldered by a limited European community, The upper register 
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of such an argument is off-key. It would sound more true if plans 
for the African’s development, announced while Man Mau raged, 
had been introduced before. There had been time and abundanl 
warning. N eg ley Parson published Behind God’s Back before the 
outbreak of World War Two and Last, Chance in Africa, his study of 
Kenya, in 1949. Naturally, European Kenyans are not impressed 
by opinions from the literary fraternity. Perhaps the way in which 
the Kikuyu fell apart under the threat of violence will be regarded 
as a more positive reasoning. Actions speak louder than words, 
as both Faison and I will agree. 

Mau Mau crushed, a fate its nature and activity deserved, 
there will remain the African problems on which it traded to 
enlist support. Education. Housing. Wages. Land. Social advance¬ 
ment. 

While Europeans remain in control of any part of Africa, they 
are. responsible for such concerns and for acquainting the Afiican 
with how he is being aided. Alas, the earlier system by which 
District Commissioners operated among the tribes has been under¬ 
mined by bureaucracy, a mass of paper work, some vacillation of 
guidance among those in Whitehall (so D.G.s complain), ns 
political winds unsettle those gathered in the Mother of Parlia¬ 
ments. 

No easy path lies ahead of Michael Blundell, leader of Kenya’s 
European settlers. Blundell lias a reputation for hard thinking 
and straight talking, qualities marked among his fellow York- 
shiremen. A farmer who transformed tangled bush into pasture 
for Guernseys and fields for asparagus, Blundell’s personal example, 
should acquaint Africans with the advantages of scientific 
knowledge, husbandry, and determined hard work. He has 
another reputation, for believing in improving the African’s 
conditions, an opinion which has gained him progressive support 
and retrogressive criticism. Blundell is in an unenviable position. 
Whatever he and other settlers may do, the country is controlled 
from Westminster. 

Kenya lias other problems, some more insidious, ultimately 
more disasterous than Mau Mau. While the African population is 
racing up, soil erosion is increasing apace. 

A hundred and twenty miles up the coast from Mombasa is the 
mouth of the Tana River. After the rains the Indian Ocean there 
is reddened by hundreds of thousands of tons of soil washed down 
from high country in the Aberdare Range, the Fort Hall district, 
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and the spreading prc-deserl area of the Northern Frontier District. 

Erosion is not confined to the Tana River area. High up in the 
Northern Frontier District is Lake Rudoph (there was another 
lake but it dried up and vanished); below it the Turkaua desert is 
marching forward at an estimated rate of six miles a year. Areas of 
the lower highlands below Nairobi have degenerated into bush and 
prc-dcscrt in the past forty years. Suit territory in the north 
experiences increasing sandstorms, of far greater violence than the 
Egyptian khamsin. South-east areas are down to the sub-soil; 
in some districts 42 per cent of the land suiface is useless. 

An unnamed writer from the Africa Bureau contributed a piece 
to the Nairobi Daily Chronicle (31st July, 1953) which sought, in 
3,000 words, to disprove the known facts of soil erosion. His 
argument tended to an opinion that soil erosion was produced by 
the Europeans and that the African method of clearing forest, 
over-enriching the soil with the resulting potash, and then moving 
on, was a natural and logical cycle. This argument would have 
been infinitely stronger if the greater part of Africa had been 
eroded since the European appeared. African erosion is thousands 
of years old and its course down the continent follows tribal 
progress. In some areas bad European management has caused it 
to appear, but we did not produce it and African methods of 
destroying forests and dcsiroying ecological balance have always 
existed. 

While the European remains and pacification continues, 
tribes such as the Kikuyu and Masai will increase and take 
sharpening interest in acquiring a higher standard of living. A 
higher standard of living means that production costs will 
increase. At the same time Kenya’s export market brings in 
valuable currency, but by passing on increased costs to consumers 
abroad she would face the difficulty that most large consumer 
markets arc having to accept—the prospect of a lower standard of 
living than before. But if Kenyans could find ways to raise the 
income of non-Europeans to absorb all their produce, they would 
have to go without vitally required industrial goods and consumer 
goods produced abroad. 

At present only the thin end of this economic wedge has 
appeared. Unless a solution is found, it wfill affect those who are 
here in forty years’ time. 

It will affect the maturity of the nftotos who followed me round 
Fort Jesus, all knee-high to a grasshopper, gathering like a swarm 
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of flit's about a jam jar, eager to acquire coins lo indulge what was 
llieir pleasure. 1 advanced only a few yards before another 
black face arrived to let the b/vtnia know il had been unfairly 
ignored. Persistent brats. No strengthening growl of i/urnda — 
upsei kapha! dislodged them. They only beamed delightedly and 
hovered, none budging from its purpose until f'haida sent it 
scampering off. 

It will also affect those with flaxen pigtails and blue frocks, 
tow hair and grubby knickerbockers, when they become con¬ 
cerned with the future of their own children. 

How pleasant it would be to believe that human ingenuity 
could find a way to avoid an economic confusion which will be 
called racial, I was thinking as I went to enjoy the charm of the 
Old Harbour as the sides darkened. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


SON INDIA 


“The building up of a Family h a Mamj'mhue ve>y little 
above the building of a Home of Colds.” 


Lotd Halifax. 


Another ship arrived while I was in Mombasa. Again I watched 
Indians file ashore, slim gesturing men in western business suits, 
women in green and cream and crimson saris. An air of excitement 
clung to many as they made their way from the harbour to 
whichever home or hotel awaited them. 

No consideration of African problems from the Cape to Kenya 
can be complete without mention of Africa’s Indian community. 

Many Africans used to dislike work. A number still do, 
believing it a woman’s duty while the warrior lolls in grandeur 
and the philosopher talks. A hundred years ago Zulus and other 
Africans in Natal convinced European planters that labour would 
have to be sought elsewhere. A shipload of indentured Indian 
labourers arrived in 1860. Others followed it, tlie Indians proving 
to be industrious, persistent, and reliable as Lhey worked in the 
sugar and tea plantations. In 1870 the Indian community 
amounted to 6,500. In 1954, in South Africa, it numbers over 
350,000, of which 270,000 live in Natal. On the present rate of 
natural increase, it will outnumber European Natalans by 
1964. 

Those who constructed the Kenya and Uganda Railway at the 
end of the last century encountered similar difficulty in persuading 
Africans to lay the track. A few hundred Indians were followed by 
others prepared to work long and hard. In 1954 the Indian com¬ 
munity in Kenya numbers 91,000, three to every European. 

In countries between those two—■Basutoland, Swaziland, 
Portuguese East Africa, Bechuanaland, the Rhodesias, Nyasaland, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, and Uganda—the story is repeated. 
Complete figures are not available, owing to differences in the 
years of census, but the total of the most recent census in all 
countries shows that over 500,000 Indians are in the area. A 
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number of Ihese—over 50,000 in Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda—are Muslims, favouring if not personally engaged in Un¬ 
limited polygamy permissible under Muslim doctrine. The others 
are Hindus, Parsecs, and Gujerati; a number have become 
Christians, notably Roman Catholic. 

Here, unless the greatest care and candour is exercised, is a 
major future problem. 

The Indian community is extremely industrious. It creates an 
atmosphere of living to work. This has enabled it to purchase large 
areas of Durban—Grey Street, in the centre of the city, and part 
of the residential Berea, provide only two examples—and to 
acquire control of relatively large areas in the commercial centres 
of Dar-es-Salaam, Mombasa, and elsewhere. Many smaller 
towns with a limited European community are owned, lock, 
stock, and barrel, by Indians. They control newspapers, hotels, 
warehouses, residential districts, chains of cinemas, money-lending, 
shipping lines, stores, factories, clothiers, restaurants, whatever 
they have money to buy. They are devout Muslims or Hindus. 
They are fecund. 

A belief, arising from the 194.9 riots in Durban, that Indians 
are unfriendly towards Africans is quite unfounded. They are 
friendly towards them. The Durban riots were largely responsible 
to African resentment that Indians had managed to acquire 
wealth and security while they, the Africans, remained poor and 
devoid of such security as the Indians had obtained. 

In a number of places Indians have entered inLo competition 
with long-established European firms and ultimately bought 
them out, the European lacking the Indian’s singlcmindcdness of 
purpose. 

Beyond question, the future will see their numbers greatly 
increased. Only a major natural disaster can prevent it. 

The cause of this does not lie solely with the fecundity of those 
already in Africa. 

Mother India shows no sign of lowering her birth-rate. In 
1949 she had a population of 390,000,000. This she was increasing 
at the rate of 14,000 births per day. During the years 1931-40 the 
population went up by 50,000,000, more than the total population 
of the United Kingdom. On this basis, by 1954 die population had 
become 415,000,000 and will be 440,000,000 in 1959. The greatest 
number of those engaged in creating the future population are 
illiterate, poverty-ridden, diseased, and superstitious. Religious 
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belief envelops the cow in a mist of sanctity, large areas of land 
remaining useless grazing ground; a contributory factor to Indian 
famines has been the sacred cow preventing large-scale agricultural 
development in suitable areas. There is strong antipathy (possibly 
self-evident) to birth-control. Life expectancy in India is thirty- 
two years; 45 per cent of the children die before the age of ten; 
66 per cent of the population die before the age of thirty. But 
modern science has already increased life expectancy and the 
population increase is highest between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty. Even if the birth-rate remained at its present level (as 
shotvn, it increases with the population) by 1998 India will 
contain I he not inconsiderable total of 640,000,000 people. 

From that distant teeming strand, Africa must appear a 
paradise. 

How do Indians propose to lessen the pressure? 

Dr. Mukerjee, a leading economist, gave his opinion: 

“Where there are vast open spaces, as in Amazonia 
and Australia, an exclusive policy of restricting immigration 
militates against the demands of world economy and produc¬ 
tivity . . . vast arid areas in North America which are now 
settled by cattlemen can be brought under the plough and the 
harrow if Chinese and Indian immigration is encouraged on a 
reasonable scale. ... In the world of the future a balance of 
economic resources and population has to be reckoned with. 
Standards of living and economic opportunities for all people 
should gradually approximate, if the world is to be saved from 
demographic crises and aggressions.” 1 

Countries mentioned by Dr. Mukerjee have shown no 
enthusiasm for his proposal, possibly because they have no wide 
open spaces, 

Africa has remained, a door beyond which brides can dis¬ 
appear. 

A Britisli Conservative M.P. arose in the House of Commons 
in July 1953 and gave his opinion that Africans (who will number 
191,000,000 in 1955 and 300,000,000 in a few years) should be 
persuaded to use birth-control. Alas, he did not indicate how it 
could be done. The Indians should also be persuaded; Dr. 
Mukerjee is an advocate of vigorous birth-control, but sought 

1 Races, Lands, and Food, by R. Mukerjee (Drydcn Press, New York, 1946), 
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living-space as a first move, to relieve internal pressure. For other 
nations the question is simple. Why should they find space for lhe 
fecund Indians to increase as they have done everywhere else and 
thereby allow them to increase the world’s increasing danger of 
being starved to death on an ever-decreasing consumption of 
calories:’ (This leaves out the Chinese people, numbering 
450,000,000 at present, and, at their present, rate of increase, a 
total of 950,000,000 by 2025—that is, in seventy-one years time.) 

That is the argument. It is logical and legitimate, the over¬ 
whelming number of Europeans preferring to raise one or two 
children as fit, educated, conscientious citizens, to having half 
a dozen or more for whose upbringing they cannot provide 
adequately. But the argument is not whole. There is a rent in it. 
Mention birth-control to any Indian and he will look quietly at 
you and say, “Forgive me if I am wrong, but do noL Roman 
Catholics have a religious ban upon birth-control? Perhaps I am 
wrong. The Christian religion is very confusing.” And lie is right, 
of course. From his viewpoint, if one religion can forbid birth- 
control, another is equally entitled to do so. 

The impending disaster within this situation, increasing with 
every day that passes, will never be solved on a racial basis 
because it is not a racial issue. It is an issue in which ignorance 
and superstition and dogma and the blind strength, of human 
loins arc last outstripping the strength of intelligence and educa¬ 
tion and consideration for the unfortunate individual life within 
the womb. A nightmare realization, but, again, the world was 
warned. There was Malthus, seeing the rising problem in the light 
of 1798, the year he published An Essay on the Principle of Population, 
a document ignored then because, the world’s potential centres for 
cultivation and development had not been fully explored and 
charted. Today they have. Only the world’s mineral resources 
have not been wholly located and assessed. Elsewhere, over the 
far more precious soil, deserts crawl forward, sandstorms blow into 
widening areas, the substance of life is lost in millions of tons per 
year, never to be reclaimed, and the rising tide of colour, of which 
Lothrop Stoddard notified the Western world forty years ago, is 
an avalanche in the loins of its sons and daughters. 

Elsewhere 1 have expressed my opinion that the United 
Nations is a comparatively useless organization, bogged down at 
the point where the League of Nations vanished front sight under 
the weight of a mass of worthless verbiage and indecision. It 
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could do much to redeem itself, give itself a reason for existence, 
by discussing this problem while an opportunity to do so remains. 
But it would have to be honest and candid—religion is closely 
allied with human procreation—and there is scant evidence that 
the United Nations is adult enough to welcome honesty or can¬ 
dour. It prefers its little game of propaganda. Whatever objections 
might be raised by Senator McCarthy, China would have 
to be included. This is a problem which can only be solved at 
high level, working down to the individual, and, whatever the 
powerful and learned Senator may say, China is a senior member 
by virtue of present population and birth-rate. McCarthy’s 
supreme folly is to attempt to isolate China merely because he 
dislikes her politics; America will one day rue this foolhardy 
conduct. 

Meanwhile, here at Mombasa and at other ports on the dark 
continent, brides from India continue to arrive, ready to con¬ 
tribute their mite to Africa’s mounting problems. Delightful, 
charming, picturesque, graceful, frequently lovely, and human. 
They arc part of the tragedy, the human element of which we can 
understand, but unless their intelligence is enlisted they will have 
only travelled from one tragic country to another whose tragedy 
will engulf their children in equal misery. 
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AFRICA ON A TIGHTROPE 

“Differ cm cs ofpolitical opinion between groups of men as to 
the pm pose of the machinery of modem civilization and whether 
it should seme the Stale or the individual me iuclevant if the 
machinery breaks down. The machinery has now become so 
delicate that we me permanently on the knife edge of a disaster 
many mote limes more comprehensive than anything which could 
have happened to men in previous epochs .” 

“The Future of Politics” by 

Stephen King-Hall in 

The Prospect Before Us, 

There, on colourful, bustling Mombasa, a quiet corner (though 
Heaven knew for how long) where Black, White, and Brown met, 
the trek with which this record is concerned ended. 

My journey continued, back to the highlands and across to 
the other side of the continent, to Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 

These countries face other problems, their African com¬ 
munities on the threshold of undertaking the responsibilities and 
hazards of bringing themselves out of Africa’s past into the world’s 
present and future. An immense, endlessly complicated task. No 
startling success can be expected swiftly, no positive solidity will 
appear for some years, and, short of unmistakable disaster, no 
temporary difficulty will warrant interpretation as failure. 
Foundations have to be laid and the machinery of government 
tested for running, in this cenlury when solid foundations have 
cracked and collapsed and the machinery is frequently breaking 
down. Critics of the experiment of African government, and there 
arc many in Africa who are already condemning it out of hand, 
only reveal their bias. But whatever happens in the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria will profoundly affect the rest of Africa. At every stage 
Africans will be watching and listening, and it would be the 
height of folly to ignore their interest; non-Africans who close their 
eyes to what happens high up under the western shelf or who 
misrepresent it will only be making a rod for their own backs. 
What happens to other African countries if Dr. Nkrumah and his 
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associates in the Gold Coast and whoever heads the Nigerian 

community achieve outstanding success in their two main tasks_ 

improving the Africans’ conditions economically, socially, and 
intellectually, and through a deepening realization of democratic 
principles—will depend entirely upon the wisdom shown by the 
non-African communities. 

Viewed through modern eyes, many While Africans have 
beliefs which are ridiculous in this age, leading them to grave errors 
of thought and conduct. And so too do Africans, with similar 
results. Stupid thinking and irresponsible conduct do not belong 
to one race or class of men. The Indian and Coloured communi¬ 
ties are equally capable of error. The capacity to err is in each of 
us and we have to live with it. However one views it, as Providence, 
Lhc pressure of historical development, the communities arrived 
here, some deliberately, some accidentally, and what counts is 
that Africa is their home, their native land, a fact unaffected by 
“colour” unless the individual is a fool unable to keep pace with 
world intelligence. 

Another fact which should not be forgotten is that whereas 
Africans in the south have had increasing contact with Europeans 
for three centuries, those from the Limpopo to the Tana have 
known Europeans for scarcely a hundred years, in many areas far 
less. 

Despite these considerations, Africa is more perilously balanced 
today than at any lime in her history. The population statistics 
alone suggest that if a solution to any of the basic problems is 
wanted, the time to begin seeking for it is now. 

A llictor in producing this situation is that the drive and 
initiative, vision and endurance of the pioneers of European 
settlement is dormant or latent in a number of their heirs. 

At the same time Africans in southern and East Africa do and 
will continue to require genuine European aid. Left to themselves, 
they would be unable to undertake the tasks which become ever 
more urgent if Africa is to be saved from economic death. These 
measures have been indicated; the salvation of agriculturally 
impoverished areas, the damming of rivers and increase of herds, 
protection of existing food production areas, pest control, increased 
communications, provision of capital for major development, the 
rapid extension of genuine education and improvement of health 
and social services, the exploitation of mineral resources. Abundant 
evidence exists to believe that left to themselves Africans would 
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revert to their earlier destructive practices and methods and would 
he an easy prey for such organizations as Mau Mau. 

Every single aspect of the situation argues that bold and 
imaginative methods are required. The present all too often 
haphazard and belated attempts to repair damage done should be 
replaced by a far-sighted and ambitious policy, capable of winning 
the support of able and clear-sighted men. in every community. 
The African community is eager lor leadership aiming at a 
definite objective. In a particularly sage comment on “The 
Future of Politics”, Stephen King-Hall obseived that 

“the vast majority of the world’s inhabitants is still primarily 
concerned with the satisfaction of their physical needs and 
hundreds and millions of human beings in Asia and Africa arc 
still living at an astonishingly and deplorable low level of sub¬ 
sistence. What these men want are food, clothes, shelter and 
elemental social services and they will follow leaders who will 
give them or promise them these things.” 

A glance at South Africa reveals clearly enough that although 
the Nationalists gained a majority of Parliamentary scats at their 
1953 election, they did not obtain a majority vote. They do not 
possess a clear mandate from the population to effect their racial 
theories. The claim that such a mandate was given is a ter¬ 
minological inexactitude, no more. 

The situation provides only political proof of the widening 
chasm in South Africa. The chasm, extends far beyond politics 
and enters every aspect of life, as I have attempted to illustrate. 
Nationalists claim to have had long and bitter experience of having 
their true opinions and way of life ignored. Many have made such 
statements throughout their life, as has been shown, Being 
Christians and therefore in no way seeking revenge, they will 
appreciate the feelings of others who feel that Nationalist policy 
does not represent them. Nationalists have long remembered the 
way in which others harried and collided with their way of life. 
They will therefore agree that these others also have along memory 
of Nationalist attempts to harry and destroy their way of life (to 
illustrate one form of that memory, attention was paid to National¬ 
ist activity during 1939-44). Nationalists have said that their true 
feelings are not understood by South Africans, and Natalans can 
truthfully say that their feelings are not understood by Nationalists. 
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This is an impossible situation. South Africans should not be 
underestimated; they can be as resolute and long inemoricd as any 
other people. The Nationalists face continued and strengthening 
opposition. They cannot logically expect unquestioned loyalty 
when they were not prepared to give it. 

In these tragic circumstances, Natal should secede from the 
Union. Natalans will not take kindly to the hundreds of ex-Nazis 
from Germany who are arriving in South Africa and their 
presence will complicate the future. So, Natal should quit. 

Such an act would not be sufficient in itself. It would signify 
that South Africans refuse to support Nationalist racialism, but it 
would force Natal to play second fiddle to South Africa. For 
example, by supplying the Rand mines with labour and then 
having to cope with the problem of a large discontented African 
community after its mining wages had been used. Natal lacks an 
industry sufficiently developed to absorb these men into remuner¬ 
ative employment. Secondly, the vast Indian community would 
add to the population problem. Natal should therefore seek an 
alliance elsewhere and the logical development would be to seek 
the federation of Natal and the three. Protectorates of Basutoland, 
Swaziland, and Bechuanaland, while providing machinery which 
will permit the African affairs of the Protectorates to remain under 
the control of the Crown. 

In my opinion, a far more ambitious policy is demanded. The 
one most likely to succeed would be a federation of Natal and the 
Protectorates with the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, Kenya and 
Uganda, with ways sought to include Tanganyika in the scheme. 
This scheme will have to come into effect if Black and White 
Africa is to exist and the sooner it can be introduced the more 
chance it has of success. 

Naturally, the machinery of government would require 
adaptation, as it does even where no multi-racial state is con¬ 
cerned. Africans, particularly tribalized Africans, have a great 
fear of losing the protection of the Grown, whose loss they regard 
as synonymous with the establishment of a colour bar and 
apartheid. Time should be allowed therefore, if need be for 
some years, to dispel this dread by instructing Africans that govern¬ 
mental difficulties are encountered even where the State is not 
multi-racial and that this development has been undertaken to 
challenge the concept of apartheid and prove that a multi-racial 
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society can work For the economic and social bctlermcnt of its 
peoples. 

Within the Framework oFsuch a Federation a number oFprojects 
could and should be pressed Forward without loss of time. 

First and foremost, a complete agricultural survey to provide 
the basis oF a five or ten-year plan to increase Food production 
wherever possible, with a start made on damming the Zambesi 
(along the lines oF the TVA), an expansion of post control and 
research, a hydrological survey to estimate areas that will warrant 
xcclamation From pre-desert steppe without dangerously lowering 
water supplies. Secondly, mincralogical survey, to provide the 
basis for a similar development of mining. Thirdly, an extension 
of African education. This would benefit from being adapted to 
the modem African’s needs in his life in tomorrow’s continent. 

Such steps, even as a beginning, may fill some with misgivings, 
but as they concern the acknowledged heirs of D’Urban, the i8uo 
Settlers, Rhodes, Jameson, Livingstone, and Delamcrc, misgivings 
can only be temporary. 

During the time that a federal system is being worked out—a 
form of economic and customs understanding with Portuguese 
East Africa would be mutually advantageous — and ill e surveys 
made, immigration should be stopped. There is no point in 
allowing any country to be overrun with immigrants beyond its 
capacity to feed and house them, thereby lowering the standard 
of the resident population. Surveys completed, capital sought for 
the most urgent schemes, immigrants should have to prove tlicir 
ability to provide some skill lacking in the ability of communities 
already established. 

In this connexion, I feel that special regard should be given 
to the unfortunate Coloured people of the Cape. Theirs has been 
a bitter and tragic story. They would not have evolved, these most 
truly South African of all peoples, had not their ancestors met at 
the Cape and fused. For three hundred years they have borne the 
sins of their fathers and mothers and what European South 
Africans call “stigmata”, and have borne them with extra¬ 
ordinary individual courage and communal fortitude. It is time 
that those who profess Christianity should cease bullying the 
Coloureds for omissions of which they individually were not 
responsible. The treatment given them, even in recent years, has 
been shockingly inhuman, a foulness no educated or cultured 
mind can excuse. It is not, it never has been, Christian. These 
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federated states should accept Coloured people of good repute and 
industry who wish 1o leave the land where they are despised. They 
should be given equal pay for equal work and placed upon the 
same electoral roll as Europeans, their rights entrenched, guaran¬ 
teed, beyond dispute while Britons are with them. 

The vote should be given to highly educated Africans hi the 
area. A univcisal franchise could not be granted immediately, 
not because Afiicans cannot read or write, not because they are 
Africans, but simply because the majority are not yet capable of 
comprehending the dire necessity for positive social, economic, 
and governmental planning. Contour terracing, irrigation, pest 
control, hydrological and minerological, reafforestation, are 
beyond their reasoning. It will not always be so. It c anno t be if 
Africa is to progress. Their inclusion as a growing political factor 
has to be made as their comprehension extends. 

Education should be from piccaninn age onward, but should 
be adequately controlled. African education ought to teach that 
not all can become white-collar workers and that honour and 
reward can bo found in labour. Many white-collar Africans shun 
manual work like the plague, inventing the quaintest reasons for 
not performing it. Such nonsense should not be indulged; far too 
often it leads them to prey on their tribalized brothers. 

Knowledge of birth-control should be provided with a 
comprehensive statement of its individual and social importance 
in an evolving community; the locusts are sufficient trouble. 
Roman Catholic missionaries (whose African Hock is estimated at 
4,000,000) might seek guidance in the light of the Pope’s address 
to Catholic midwives, in October, 1951, and its reference to the 
avoidance of conception; the peculiar tragedies of Africa require 
a united effort if they are to be eased and prevented from 
worsening. 

African polygamy provides a different problem. My observa¬ 
tion suggests that Africans adopt monogamy most readily when 
contact with European families proves its case. Insistence upon 
polygamy as “evil”, on the evidence of the Bible, does not have 
lasting effect. Christian bodies might consider the advantages of 
emphasizing what good results from monogamy, not what 
“sin” results from polygamy. It should be realized that Africans 
have observed households of other religions favouring polygamy 
being conducted without noticeable disfavour by the Almighty. 
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Should mass miscegenation be permitted or encouraged in an 
attempt to aid racial understanding? 

Obviously not encouraged, but cases of individual folly cannot 
be prevented. 

Notwithstanding such measures as the South African Im¬ 
morality Amendment Act, some degree of sexual experience 
between the races is inevitable; there arc also laws against murder, 
violence, dope-addiction, rape, drunkenness, theft, and other daily 
events. Some European youths will risk an encounter, take 
African or Coloured women as mistresses or concubines. Such 
events, however caused, are inevitable; humanity does not 
change its habits rapidly. But mass miscegenation is impossible of 
providing a solution in this continent of close on 300,000,000 
Africans and 6,000,000 Europeans. The elements which form the 
individual relationship prevent it from being mass organized. No 
evidence exists that African males want to marry European 
women or that African women, despite social and physical docility 
in such matters, wish to have European husbands. And, equally, 
no evidence exists that Europeans wish to marry Africans. 
Those of both races who have done so are individuals; they do not 
represent a social or racial symptom. A vast, weight of accumulated 
national and social custom, which the individual accepts as being 
his or her personal conviction, separates the races. From the 
African viewpoint the same customs, though tribal and racial, are 
equally strong. Finally, there are the mental and physical dilfer- 
ences, which, novelty apart, cannot be discarded. There are other 
considerations. At present it would take three centuries of 
polygamous union by all races to produce a single African people. 
No reason exists to believe it could be achieved. More importantly, 
it would probably cause greater racial stri fc than ever before, all 
the races combining against the emergence of a species which 
would threaten what they regard as their racial purity. 

Reverting to the social scene, Christianity should be made 
real by European action. Africans know they arc being given what 
Stuart Gloetc has called a “second-hand religion”. Those who 
account themselves Christians may forgo some Sunday-morning 
perambulations after a ball of some dimension to give increased 
evidence of their undoubted, but occasionally latent, faith. 

Within such a federation the operation of justice on the scale 
already contained within the various statutes would be essential. 
Subversive organizations seeking to undermine the multi-racial 
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partnership should be put down with the required severity. Non- 
Africans found guilty of brutality to Africans should be punished 
or fenced to quit Lhc country; those guilty of murdering an African 
should be hanged. Money-lending should be controlled by the 
federal authority to prevent its misuse. So-called comic papers 
extolling crime, iilms of similar character, should be banned, due 
Lo the mental youth of (he community. Purchase of property 
should be supervised by the federal authority, to prevent 
individuals from obtaining a control which could weaken the 
authority or adversely operate against the best interests of all 
racial communities. 

The Indian (or Asiatic) community poses special problems; 
there is no point in trying to minimize Africa’s future problems if 
another community is going to increase them. If the African is 
to be adequately educated he will expect an opportunity to take 
on different work ; elsewhere, as in Durban, the African has shown 
his resentment of the Indian getting between him and his economic 
ambition. Again, there is no point in letting the countries fill up 
with Indians if they intend to recreate in Africa the situation in 
India. What can persuade the Indian Lo act as a partner in a 
multi-racial society—-what guarantees will he afford? Ide has been 
told by the Aga Khan and the highest authorities in India that 
here he is an African--will he feci and act like one? If he does 
not give such guarantees, borne out by conduct and action, can he 
be regarded as an African? What guarantee is he prepared to 
offer? Upon his answers to such questions must remain the extent 
of his presence in such a federation as that suggested. 

No system is perfect or fool-proof. The foregoing suggestions, 
made with due deference, claim neither perfection nor completion. 
They are only a rough sketch. Indeed, the past decade has seen 
the African scene become so fluid that no hard and fast plan is 
worth formulating, only a scheme of sufficient breadth and 
ambition lo provide t he communities with a chance of working 
together towards the positive cud of “a human society that will 
be as happy as far as human beings can be happy”. 

What is the alternative? 

Demonstrably, as in South Africa, a return to the ways which 
seek to ignore all that the human mind and ingenuity and 
comprehension has achieved in the past three hundred years. 
That cannot be. Nationalist theory and action may well cause 
great tragedy in Africa within a few years. 
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Elsewhere, stagnation, a situation in which the type of mind 
bt eel by Afrikaner Nationalism lakes control in area after area, in a 
desperate attempt to maintain White Africans by ever more 
strenuous laws and measures. This would be equally disastrous. 

Others share this opinion. One is Professor Z. K. Matthews, 
African professor of Native Law, whom I met at Fort Hare, 
the South African Native College. In an article on an African 
policy for the Union, published in Race Relations (Vol. XVI, No. 3, 
1949), he wrote: 

“There is the . . . point that when Africans speak about non- 
co-operation with the European, for them the logical outcome of 
such a policy would be the development of African nationalism 
and the adoption of a policy of “Africa for the Africans”. 
The ultimate aim of such a movement would be the eventual 
capture of the country . . . and the removal from it of those 
Europeans who are not prepared to live here on terms of 
equality with its African nationals. The 2-^ million Europeans 
who talk so glibly about the repatriation of £ million Indians 
may not realize that to the African nationalist the repatriation 
of million Europeans does not appear any more preposterous 
or impractical. 

“The European who today appears to be in an unassailable 
position may be inclined to discount the possible clFects of an 
African decision not to co-operate with the White man, and to 
regard the idea of an independent African state in this sub¬ 
continent as utterly unthinkable. He may feel confident that he 
has the military power to prevent any such eventuality or that 
the rest of the White world would never tolerate such a situation, 
without stopping to consider to what extent and how long dial. 
White world will continue to aid and abet the Union’s policy of 
domination nor how long the anachronism of the Union’s 
domestic imperialism will continue to be tolerated by the 
modern non-White world. 

“In short, the point 1 am trying to make is that the policy of 
non-co-operation, considered from either the short range or the 
long range point of view, is not. compatible with the mainten¬ 
ance of the South African state as an integral whole, and is 
bound in the long run to unleash passions that would be 
difficult, to canalize within prescribed limits once they were 
given free rein. For that reason it seems to me that men and 
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women of goodwill on both sides of the colour line should set 
their faces steadfastly against the policy oi segregation or apart¬ 
heid and embrace and work with might and main for the policy 
of free and genuine cooperation between all sections of our 
population. 3 ’ 

Professor Mat thews paid tribute to the words of General Smuts 
quoted above and concluded with words applicable to all sections 
of Aftica where Europeans are included: 

“These are the words not of the politician but of the great 
and far-seeing statesman who recognizes that by their common 
labour, their common sacrifices and other common experiences 
throughout many generations, Black and White have become 
inextricably bound together, not in any superficial physical 
sense but in a much more fundamentally spiritual sense. The 
clear implication (of Smuts’s words) is that any policy based on 
the assumption that we belong not to one country, but to two 
entirely different woilds is fundamentally wrong for . . . Africa 
on both historical attd practical grounds. Co-operation alone 
can rightly constitute a suitable watchword for a strong, 
prosperous, and united . . . Africa.” 

There is a writing on the wall. 

Have Europeans there now, in their Lime and age, the courage 
and vision of the men and women who took them to Africa? The 
decision lies with them; they are in control. Or will Africa end 
like the hyena, tearing out its own bowels? 
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